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FOREWORD 

In January of 1965, the Association of American Geographers established 
the Commission on College Geography. Supported by a succession of grants 
from the National Science Foundation, the Commission has pursued its aim 
of improving the level and quality of college and university, training in Geog- 
raphy via a variety of undertakings. Central to all of these efforts is the 
question, **What kind of Geography should be taught in America's institutions 
of higher education?". The supponing materials, the instruaional strategies, 
the sequence and objectives of training programs are relevant only within the r 
context of a specific philosophy of Geography. 

From its inception, the Commission has taken the position that there is 
no single kind of Geography that can and should be taught at the college level. 
The richness of traditions that range from man-land relationships, to areal 
variation, to spatial distributions— the variety of approaches, from empiric - 
inductive to theoretical-deductive, from **caTtophilic" to quantitative, from 
field inquiry to primary documents analysis— the breadth of interest in the 
physical and human processes that shape the man-natural environment sys- 
tem, these are all Geography's strength, A central purpose of the Commis- 
sion is to enlist individuals of differing viewpoints in the task of defining and 
articulating modern Geography as a university field. Intellectual challenge 
and defensible methodology are the tests of the **kind of Geography" that 
should be taught, not conformance to one particular point of view. 

Because the Commission holds this philosophy, it rejects *'the model 
course notion" as a modus operandi . In its concern with introductory Col- 
lege Geography, it is pursuing the strategy of encouraging numbers of talented 
individuals to develop course outline syllabi. The first such four are Included 
in this publication. Others are in progress. These outlines are purely ex- 
perimental; they are in the process of being tested by their authors in the 
classroom. More importantly, they are being distributed widely v/ithin and 
witnout the geographical profession in the hope that they will stimulate in- 
quiry, reaction and emulation. 

The Commission is indebted to Wesley Calef, Ann Larimore Kolars, 
Robert B. McNee and Kennard W.Rumage tor their valued contributions. They 
have shared their ideas freely w|^th members of the Commission and have 
been unstinting in their application of time and intellectual energies in the 
process of improving introductory College Geography. 



—Saul B. Cohen, Chairman 
Commission on College Geography 
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^ PREFACE 

Many experiences in the last few years have influenced my thinking and 
hence this report, I have gained from study of the repon of the Geography 
and Liberal Education 'Committeel and from participation in meetings of the 
committee. The Commission oii COLLEGE Geography was a direct outgrowth 
of that committee and it is the funding agency for this reppn. The aaivities 
and publications of the High School Geography Project were very helpful, too. 
As a consultant for that project during 1962-63, and as a member of the Steer- 
ing Committee for the Project thereafter (1963-67), 1 absorbed many ideas 
about both geography and liberal education of benefit at any educational level. 
During the summer of 1964, I attempted to set down preliminary thoughts 
about what innovations might be possible at the college level,. sharpening my 
views through conversations with Laurence G. Wolf. This attempt I used as 
raw material in the development of a tentative outline for the High School 
Geography Project during 1964-65. That ou^ine, after extensive revisions 
through suggestions from various geographers associated with the High School 
Geography Projict, will soon be published along with other outlines developed 
by the project. It is being used to guide the development of the first full 
course to be produced by the project. Currently, this course is called "Geog- 
raphy in an Urban Age." Feedback, as I have observed the course taking 
shape, has been invaluable in thinking about possibilities at the college level. 
The effort to understand the other outlines being published by the project, and 
the thinking which I'es behind them, has sharpened my thinking about geography 
and the purposes of liberal education. Likewise,! gained immeasurably from 
participation in a conference of curriculum speciahsts of many disciplines 
held at Purdue University in January, 1966, as a representative of the High 
School Geography Project. 2 Further opportunity to develop my ideas and to 
subject them tc the criticism of my peers came in the summer of 1966, at the 
Institute on Cc liege Geography held at the Ohio State University, sponsored by 
the Commission on College Geography and funded by the National Science 
Foundation. Sharing ideas withothergeographerswhile serving as a consultant 
to the U.S! Office of Education in recent years has been a help as well. Both 
faculty and students at the L^niversity of Cincinnati have helped with comments 
and good will. 

Of all these influences on my thinking, 1 believe the most important were 
the meetings of the Geography and Liberal Education Committee and the Steer- 
ing Committee of the High School Geography Project. The open and often 
heated discussion among men of such stature inspired me. If the full proceed- 
ings of both committees had been recorded in detail, I think one would find 
there all of the ideas, or nearly all of the ideas, presented in this report. No 
doubt such ideas would appear in differing order and with differing frequency 
and intensity than in this report, but nevertheless ihey woulcl be there. In 
short, I owe a great debt to the whole profession for the many opportunities 
recorded here, but especially to the men of those conunittees for giving so 
freely of themselves. If this report does not accurately reflect the current 
thinking of the profession, and I am aware that my own biases prevent this 



^Geography and Liberal Education Committee; Geoyrajpliy in Undergraduate Libej^l Educa- 
tion (Washington, D.C.: Association of American Gedgraphers, 1965). 

2|rvlng Morrissett (ed.), Concepts and Struc ture in the New Social Science Cuiricjla (West 
Lafayette, Indiana: Social Science Education Consortium, Inc., 1966), 167 pp. 
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in certain cases, it has not been for lack of opportunity to learn from fellow 
geographers. 

Many people have read and criticized this report and the repon has been 
substantially altered as a result. I particularly wish to record the assistance 
of the following: 

Dr. Edward J. Shoben, Jr., rormerly Direaor of the Center for Research 
and Training in Higher Education, University of Cincinnati, and cur- 
rently Direaor of Commission on Academic Affairs, AmericanCoun- 
cil on Education, Wat;hington, D.C. 
Dr. Joseph Velikonja, Department of Geography, University of Washington 
Dr. Edward T^affe, Department of Geography, The Ohio State University 
Mr. Peter Halvorson, Depanment of Geography, University of Cincinnati 
Dr. Saul B. Cohen, Department of Geography, Clark University 
Dr. William D. I^ttison, Depanment of Geography, University of Chicago 
Dr. Erich Isaac, Depanment of Economics, City CoUege^of New York 
Dr. Laurence G> Wolf, Depanment of Geography, University of Cincinnati 
Dr. W. A. Douglas Jackson, Depanment of Geography, University of Wash- 
ington 

Dr. Homer Aschmann, Depanment of Geography, University cf Cali- 
fornia, Riverside 

Dr. Wilbur Zelinsky, Depanment of Geography, The Pennsylvania State 
University 

Miss Dorothy Sonntag, Department of Geography, University of Cincinnati 
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A PROPOSAL FOR A 
•NEW GEOGRAt>HY COURSE FOR LIBERAL EDUCATION: 
INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHIC BEHAVIOR 



Introduction 

The purpose of this report is to present a reasoned, coherent, course de- 
sign which is consistentwiththe aims of general education, with current think- 
ing about the nature of the learning process, and with the nature of contem- 
porary geography as anon-going community of scholarship. 
\ The nature of liberal education and the relation of geography to it is ad- 
mirably discussed in the report of the Geography and Liberal Education Com- 
mittee; therefore, I see littlepoint in belaboring the issue here. Suffice to say 
that I believe such education should be both liberal and general . By liberal. \ 
mean that it should be liberating to the student. It should free the student's 
mind from shackling preconceptions and lure it in new directions. It should 
shake habitual thought patterns and puzzle the mind through the introduction 
of ney; ideas and problems. In short, it should stimulate intelleaual growth. 
\ By general , I mean that it should focus on questions of concern to most think- 
\ ing men today, questions which are relevant to most of us as life id lived in 
\ the mid-Twentieth Century and not questions which excite the specialist only. 
\ It need not concern itself particularly with "what every educated man should 
\ know** but it most cenainly should concern itself with the kinds of questions 
\ thinking men generally are asking today. Thenu^nber of such questions, their 
\ sequence, and the relative emphasis given to each is much less imponant 
\ than that the questions themselves he of general significance or relevance 
\ and that the questions be probed sufficiently to give depth as well as breadth 
\ to the course. In short, I beheve that liberal or general education should 
stimulate intellectual growth and that it should be relevant to life as it is lived 
i and will be lived by the student. 

The organization^.of this repon reflects my current value system. Fart I, 
Leaure-demonstration versus Problem-solving, considers the question of 
basic course design. A much more conventional approach is to begin with a 
description of what is to be taught and then, as a subsidiary matter, take up 
• I the question of how it is to be taught. I have inverted this, taking up the how 
; question before the what question. There are two major reasons for this 
ordering. First, I believe that all coursesteach values, whether these values 
are explicitly recognized by either the instructor or the students or not. Sec- 
ondly, in the contemporary American scale of values the ability to solve prob- 
lems, whether by the scientific method or some other method, is pre-eminent, 
I believe the most imponant single criterion in seleaing and ordering mate- 
rials for any introductory college course, geographic or otherwise, should 
be their potential contribution to the development of problem-solving abilities 
by the student. Hence the question of how takes precedence over what . 

But the what question is important, too. Pan 11, The Struaure of Geog- 
raphy, is an analysis of geography as an ongoing scholarly community, in- 
cluding its major research foci, its value system, its methods and technology, 
and its major organizing concepts. This emphasis on geography as a com- 
munity of scholarship refleas the second item in my scale of instruaional 
values. That is, I believe that the contribution of geographers to general 
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education wilTfefe^in more or less direct proportion to the degree to which we 
understand ourselves. Put differently, I believe that the ideas of anthropology, 
sociology, and psychology are much too valuable to be applied only outside 
the walls of universities. I think we geographers should borrow these ideas 
to understand ourselves, as well as borrowing them to explain the behavior 
of far-off tribesmen. Self understanding should help us to sort out those 
aspects of the idea-system of geographers most worthy of communication to 
the world at large. ' . 

A closely related idea is my conviction that an introductory course in 
geography should literally introduce geography or as much of it as can be en- 
compassed in a single course. I Relieve that the teacher of introduaory 
courses should not base^his selections of what to include on the basis of a 
narrow vision, of some highly personal whim or prejudice. In short, I be- 
lieve that an introductory course reflecting the ideas of the whole of the geo- 
graphic community is likely to be of more benefit to the student than a mere 
course in McNee-ography. 

Kirt III, Relating the Structure of Geography to Liberal Education and 
Course Strategy, is a systematic analysis of each aspect of the structure of 
geography in terms of its utulity for liberal education and in terms or how 
well it could be presented in either the lecture-demonstration format or the 
problem-solving format. ' That is, one cannot assume that all ideas relevant 
to us, as geographic specialists, are *»qually relevant to the student. 

Rirt IV, the Institutional Setting, deals with the general institutional ques- 
tion, how-well the proposed course might fit into the kinds of institutional set- 
tings widely found in the United States, and with the more restricted question 
of how the course fits into the curricular framework of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Kirt V, Course Design, is the outline of the proposed course. \ 



Part L Lecture-demonstration vf* Problem-solving 

Introductory courses in geography as liberal (general) education tend to 
differ widely in the degree to which they emphasize either (a) the demonstra- 
tion of the conclusions or findings of the discipline or (b) initiation of tne stu 
dent into the ways of knowing characteristic of the discipline. Most incroduc- 
tory courses involve something of both, but usually one is emphasized mu||^ 
more than the other. Most commonly, introductory geography courses have 
stressed demonstration of the findings of the discipline. That is, they have 
aimed primarily to transmit what it is that geographers have learned. Hence 
the dramatic wall map, the "grand design" textbook, and the^spell-binding 
lecture have long been touchstones of geographic education. Techniques of 
demonstration have preoccupied some of the best minds in the field. Indeed, 
for thany, general education and the demonstration type of course have been 
considered almost-equivalent. Yet there have always been some geographers 
teaching introda^bry geography courses in general education who have 
stress^ the geographer's way of knowing rather than what the discipline has 
concluded. In such courses, the topographic map exercise is likely to be em- 
phasized more than the wall map, field work more than field trips, searchinjg 
discussion more than summarization, data sources and interpretation more 
than conclusions, the formulation of problems more than certainty of answers, 
and intriguing unsolved problems more than solved problems. Though most 
courses involve both approaches, the tendency to stress one or the other ap- 
proach accounts for some of the most significant differences in course design. 
* A CQurse stressing demonstration, rather than thej geographer's way of 
knowing, has many advantages. It can have the elegance, clarity, and order of 
the dining room because It has left all of the messiness in the kitchen. The 




student's immediate hunger for significant geographic generalizations can be 
filled, and quickly. In such a course, there is ample time to give him some- 
thing of everything about geography, from canapes to cake Indeed, the student 
may leave the course with a well-nourished feeling, or even that glorious 
Thanl^sgiving Day overstuffed feeling. Such courses are never charged with 
too much emphasis on geographic research techniques and they are seldom 
charged with being too narrow in scope., 



A course w^iich stresses initiation irttathe geographer's ways of knowing 
is more like a Boy Scout cookout than it is like the elegant meal described 
above. The Tenderfoot is likely to be frustrated and unhappy until he learns 
to build a fire, to keep the food from burning, and to have the patience to wait 
until the food is cooked. At first, his meals are likely to be highly unconven- 
tional, disorganized (dessert first, soup last), and, to a casual observer, un- 
healthy. Yet Scouts thrive on such experiences. There are both the immedi- 

•*^te satisfactions of doing something for oneself and the long-range satisfac- 
tions of self-confidence in probing the unknown. So it is with students in 
courses stressing problem-solving. There are both immediate and long- 
range satisfactions in creating your own map, in interpreting a complex pat- 
tern on an air photo, in analyzing \store locations from primary data, in 
making a choice among alternative possibilities in the location of a factory, 
in finding the Corn Belt for yourself rather than having it thrus^ upon you, in 
discovering the diffusion process through plotting the spread of hula-hoops or 
skyscrapers, in finding the meaning of political boundaries ^niough plotting 
movement (or the lack of it) across a boundary, or in anticipating Aristotle 
by noting similarities and differences betweenCreece and Persia. Such satis- 
factions are maximized in a course stressing^problem-solving. 

Stressing problem-solving is not without potential dangers. Some intro- 
duction (5f geographic research techniques is necessary^ unless the introduc- 
tion of such techniques is carefully controlled, the course can become too 
specialized for the purposes of general education. Stressing problem- solving 
puts a strain on teaching ingenuity, because it is very difficult to develop 
problems for the students which are at once challenging and yet within the 

* * competence of the students at any ^^articular point in the course. Similarly, 
just as a demonstration course runs the danger of shallowness or supe^^ficiality 
in its stress on comprehensiveness, the problem-solving course runs the 
danger of narrowness or lack of comprehensiveness* in its stress on analysis 
in depth through the solution of problems. However, awareness of these dan- 
gers can do much to mitigate them. ^ \ 

1 believe th?t thexe is a need for a greater stress on problemVsolving in 
introduaory courses today than has been common in the past. Ours is an age 
of continuing change, of very rapid and, far-reaching change in geographic 
distributions over the eanh and their meaning for mankind. As the pace of 
, change has quickened, geographic interpretations from the past become less 
and less useful; indeed, past interpretations may be a definite handicap in 
interpreting the real world oi today. 1 believe we must prepare the student 
for this world of rapid change. 1 believe that the best way to do this is to de- 
velop his problem-solving abilities, so that he is equipped to function in a 
world in which the "truths*' of today become "untruths" or irrelevant to- 
morrow. According to some observers, the present-day half-life of science 

- is about 10 years; only about half of what is accepted as true in science today 
will still be considered true 10 years from now, and only about a quarter in 
20 years, and so on. 'Iliis clearly means that habits of inquiry, positive atti- 
tudes toward problem-solving, are of ntore utility to the student in the long 
run than memorization of the conclusions of a particular point in lime. Who 
can say just what the half-life of geography is? I'erhaps the half-life of 
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geography is more than 10 years, perhaps it is 12.5 years or 15 years. But 
certain It is that any ''complete meal" that we prepare for introductory stu- 
dents today will be out-moded, or archaic, long before the student has finished 
his useful life as a citizen. Hence I believe that the gpal of widespread geo- 
graphic literacy can best be served by stressing problem- solving as a major 
value in geographic general education. 

In urging greater stress on problem-solving, Ido not mean to in^ly that 
there are no values in the demonstration type of course, nor that problem- 
solving should completely dominate an introductory course in geography as 
liberal education. Problem-solving takes a great deal of time; it would prob- 
ably not be possible to give sufficient breadth to i the course if demonstration 
were eschewed altogether. Similarly , some aspectsof geography lend them- 
selves more readily to problems at the introductory level than others; if one 
were to treat only those aspeas of geography readily taught in simplistic 
problems, many of the more challenging ideas of geography would npt appear 
« in the introductory course at all. Rather, in stressing problem-solving, 1 
assume that a viable course would incl\ide both demonstration and problem- 
" solving but that, in designing the cours^, the instructor would first try to de- 
velop appropriate problems and secondly develop demonstration materials. 

The most important reason for developing problem- solving materials 
first, before developing demonstration materials, is that the weight of the lec- 
ture tradition, pre-datmg the printing press and the widespread supply of cheap 
printed materials, tends to make prisoners of us all. The beginning teacher, 
trained primarily by being lectured at, tries valiantly to develop sufficient lec- 
ture material so that he, too, can* *f ill up an hour." Aftfer a few years of experi- 
ence, he t^nds to become so enchahted with his own leauring style that he 
finds it very difficult to conceive what it is like to be in the student's position. 
He tends to think of the educational problem in simplistic term6, as merely 
a question of up-dating, or otherwise improving, lectures. Seldom does he 
think in broader terms, of how the transnussion of ideas from teacher to 
student might be improved, of experimentation with any and all means to speed 
education, whether through reading, lectures, problem-solving, or other means. 
1 include n^yself in this indictment; it is only with difficulty that 1 haV^ been 
^ able to stop talking long enough to consider other possibilities than lecturing. 
In short, unless a real effort is made to try alternatives, particularly problem- 
aolving, geographic education will continue to prepare students for the world 
that was rather than the worl(^ that will be. Yet*it is this world of the future 
for which we are supposed to be preparing students. 

Part IL The Structure of Geography^ 

Geography is what geographers share.^ Not what geographers do, but what 
they share. In shon, professional geography is a sub-culture within the gen- 
eral American culture. Though there> is indeed an international geographic 
sub-culture, national cultures lay a hes^yy hand on geographic professional 
communities. Since we are concerned hea^e primarily with guidelines for an 
introductory geography course for American students to be taught by Ameri- 

•^In wrifing Part M, I hove borrowed heavily from fhe ideas of William PafWson, porfially a$ 
expressed in "The Four TradiHons of Geography/' Journal of Geography , LXIII, (May, 
1964), 211-216, ond in o draft copy of Chapter Two of his forthcoming book, The Geog- 
rapher's Way, ond partially in direct consultation. 

^Robert B. McNee, "An Approach to Understonding the Current Structure of Geogrophy/' 
Chapter 6, of Concepts and Structure in the New Social Science Curricula (seeabo*>e). 
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can geographers, it seems wi^e to limitthe discussion to American geography 
and the American geographic sub-culture. Further, to make this analysis more 
pointed (though perhaps less accurate from the anthropological point *of view), 
geographers may be viewed as a tribe. Like a tribe, they have their totems 
and taboos, their tribal heroes, their sacred books and symJx>ls, their rallying 
crie^, their 'charaaeristic modesof thought and speech, their division of labor, 
their methods of establishing authqrity,'* their ways of ^selecting scouts tp 
s^k. out new hunting grounds, and their views toward other tribes* They 
freely adopt mchibers erf other professional tribes, but only if such members 
are willing to think, act, an^ behave like "true" geographers. They freely 
adopt ideas and tools from adjaceht tribes but only if such ideas or tools can 
be recast in^4 geographic framework or otherwise sanctified. Some merriers 
of the tribe stress tradition, the "unbroken line of splendor" kvl'p^from 
Greece and Alexandria. Other tribal members stress tb^ new 
ideas from neighboring tribes, the t)etter to advance the » \< ^eli^ 
being of the tribe. A crucjal few stress the nurturing of ge . ^ , n^w. ideas 
' origiijating within the tribe. " . 

Central Research Questiong / X . 

In an^ilyzing such a tribe, where does-eneisegin? 1 think one should begin 
with the questions, or groups .of questions, to which geographers have sought 
answers. /For it is these research themesi,direaions of inquiry, or intellectual 
problems which have attj:acte& most geographers into the tribe in the begin- 
ning. It is these intriguing, puzzling, questions which have fired the imagina- 
tion and inspired researcher, teacher, and student alike. It is these problems 
which'have given direction and thrust to both geographic research and geo- 
graphic education. / ^ . ' 

The Science of Geography ^ list/ four major "clusters of research inter- 
est:" (1) physical geography, (2) ciiltural geograpfiy, (3) political geography, 
and (4) location theory studies. Maional 9, J'Jgraphy or area studies is noted 
briefly, Init not identified as a majoPresearch theme. William Patjison^ has 
a somewhat different list; (1) geography as earth science or physical geog- 
raphy, (2) man-land geography or geography as ecology, (3) spatial or geo- 
metric geography, ^nd (4), geographic area studies or regional geography. 
Rittison's list concerns approaches or "tr<iditions" in geography rather than 
only current research themes, the topic of the ad hoc committee. Consequently, 
Bittison's list is the more complete and comprehensive, but the two lists are 
generally quite compatible. The Science of Geography listing of physical 
gewraphy appears identical witb^ttison's physical geography; The Science 
of Geography li§tii^ of cultu^^ ge^iraphy corresponds closely with Plattison's 
man-latid or ecological geogxaphy; The Science of Geography 's location theory 
studies can be included with no maj6r distortion in the somewhat broader 
category of Fhttison's spatial geography.\^^ » 

Political geography, as described in The Science of Geography , appears 
to me to be an amalgam of man-land geography, area studies, and spatial 
geography with primacy given to questions of spatial order. Interest in the 
spatial consequences of political processes stresses a geometric r'ssearch 
focus; interest in landscape transformation carries overtones of a residual 
research^ interest in man-land geography. Other topical categories in geog- 

^Report of the Ad Hoc Cooimiffee on Geography, Eorfh Science Division, NoHonol Academy 
of Sci^snces-^Nationol Research .Council, The Science of Geography (Publicafton 1277, 
Washington, D.C.] .1965), pp. 8C^ ^ / 

iam Pattison, "The Four Traditions of Geography," Journal of Geography^ LXIll (Way, 
1964), pp. 211-216. . * ' 



raphy, such as economic geography, hau^^also been, and partially continue lo 
be, amalgams in terms of research themesT^T^j^i^iJion^I economic geography 
has contained elements of the man- land question, the area study question, and 
the spatial question, with primacy among th^se questions shifting over time. 
Today, the spatial question dominates at least the production core^ of urban- 
economic-transp- nation geography, with man-laflid questions and geographic 
orea study questions relegated to a quite subsidiary position.^. Other topical 
-^^'ngs "n geography, 'such as nopulaiion geography or ,fipcia I, geography, 
Ht>o to contain varying prop rtions of the four basic research questions 
i by l^ttison. Thus one may concJlude that^for our purposes here the 
political geography research theme noted in The Science of Geography can be 
broken into its component parts and redistributed under the man-land, geo- 
graphic area studies, and spatial headings, with the major portion being joined 
to a broad spatial or geometric research cluster. The existence of geographic 
area studies (regional geography) on the l^ttison list of traditions and its 
absence on The Science of Gcofiraphy list of research clusters does not mean 
that regional geography has no potential as a research theme, that it is neces- 
sarily a dying tradition. The ad hoc committee was constrained to consider 
the scientific aspects of geography rather than geography per se. Humanistic 
aspects of geography perforce were slighted in the report. For many geog- 
raphers^ regional geography has been ^ major vehicle to express their human- 
istic tendencies as well as their scientific tendencies, jndeed, much of the 
most^vital regional geography has been humanistic in tone and spirit, however 
much it ^may rest on scientific underpinnings. Likewise, there has been a 
tendency, at least in the past, for much of the research in regional ge9graphy 
to focus on educational objectives, i.e., to stress the understanding of areas 
for the purpose of helping students to^understand the diversity of the earth. 
However, there is no inherent reason why research in geographic area studies 
need be limited to either humanistic or educational objectives. The objectives 
in geographic area studies research can be quite as broad in scope and as 
"pure" as those of any other research objective. Indeed, geographic area 
studies research undertaken in this spirit can be highly effective in clarifying 
the "answers" derived from research directed to solving problems in physical 
geography, man-land geography, or spatial geography. 

Pe^er Haggett,^ also lists four areas of ge^ographic inquiry. He does not 
list physical geography as a distinct topic of inquiry, apart from ret^earch on 
other geographic questions. No doubt this is because his book concerns "hu- 
man geography." His listing of geography as area I variation seems analogous 
to geographic area studies as defined here; his geography as location studies 
seems to equate with the location theory cluster of the ad hoc committee and 
with Jettison's spatial or geometric geography; he distinguishes between the 
landscape school of geography and the ecological school, a distinction nOt made 
by either f^ttison or the ad hoc committee, 1 do not think that this distinction 
is sufficiently important to list separately, unless one were prepared also to 
subdivide the various lines of inquiry found within physical geography, geo- 
metric geography, and geography as area studies. 



^Roberf B. McNee, "Toward Stressing Structure in* Geographic instruction or' CJood-by to 
Hevea Braziliensis and All That/' position paper for National Science Foundation: Summer 
Institute in Approaches to Introductory College Geography, Columbus, 1966. 
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One may conclude, therefore, that a four -fold listing of the major research 
questions or clusters of research interest in geography today includes: 
(I) pure physical geography, or physical geography for its own sake, (2) nian- 
land geography, or questions concerning the interface between human sys- 
tems and physical-biological systems, (3) spatial geography, now focusing 
on location theory in urban-economic -transportation geography but .deriving 
for a very ancient geometric concern in geography and now spreading, to diffu- 
sion theory in cultural geography, spatial political geography, and a general 
' concern for the unraveling of the spatial dimensions of society as a whole, and 
(4) geographic area studies or regionalgeography, inthe sense of fundame'ntal 
area research rather than only applied research for teaching or planning 
purposes. 

These four distinct research themes are mutually supporting to some 
degree but the unrestricted aevelopment of each tends to lead in four different 
directions* Unfettered research in each thus produces divisive or centrifugal 
effects within geography. Indeed, in the research sense one may speak of 
geographies or the geographical sciences more accurately than one can speak 
of a single, highly unified, research endeavor. Historically^ geographers have 
been unwilling to accept such a loose alliance as is implied in '*the geo- 
graphical sciences." They have tended, instead, to try to counter this divisive 
tendency by various means. The now classic solution has been to give prece- 
dence to one of the four directions of inquiry and to subordinate other types 
of inquiry. However, the research question being given dominance has tended 
to shift from one to the other over time. And always there have been in- 
dividualistic, *'deviationist,** geographers who have resisted the popular trend 
and continued to cultivate the research theme of their choice. 

The general pattern is well known. Inthe 19th Century, some geographers 
wanted to restrict inquiry to physical geography alone. In the late 19th Cen- 
tury and early 20th Century, interest in the man-land question quickened and 
many man-land geographers felt that physical geography, geographic area 
studies, or spatial geography should be cultivated only insofar as they con- 
tributed to illuminating man- land questions. Later, geographic area studies 
flowered and in the councils of the mighty physical geography, spatial geog- 
raphy, and man- land geography were subordinated to the rebirth of a very old 
geographic vision, chorology. Probing of the geographic area studies question 
reached its height just before, during, and after World W^ar II. In the last 15 
years perhaps the oldest geographic question of all, the geometric question, 
has again achieved the spotlight. In the light of past history, one should not 
be surprised to find geography being re -defined today by some geographers in 
such a way as to give pre-eminence to the revived spatial question and to sub- 
ordinate physical geography, man- land geography, and area studies geography. 
Indeed, The Science of Geography seems to give spatial geography a central 
position. 1 believe this accurately reflects contemporary trends. But what 
of more long-range trends? 

1 see no reason for believing that the persistent pluralistic tendency of 
the four research traditions wi^l be_ long contained by anyone's definition of 
geography as a whole^ even though my own sympathies clearly lie with the 
spatial direction of inquiry. Both The Science of Geography and Ldward Taaffe 
make an excellent case for the centrality of the spatial question and the sub- 
ordination of the other three questions. Roben Kates 10 seems willing to 
accept the centrality of the spatial question and the subordination of his own 

lORobert Kafes, "Links between Physical and Human Geography: A Systems Approach/' 
position paper for National Science Foundation: Summer Institute in Approaches to In- 
troductory Coliege Geography, Columbus, 1966. 
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special interest, man- land geography, so long as he is allowed to pursue his 
own investigations in peace. Yet it remains to be seen whether he and other 
man^land geographers will in any basic sense limit their research to topics 
contributing to the illumination of the spatial question. Alternatively, they 
may rejoice when linkages between spatial geography and nfian-land geography 
are found and yet may pursue the man-land quest whether such linkages are 
found or not. Though geographic area studies researches now out of fashion, 
I suspect that there will continue to be hardy area studies geographers willing 
to pursue the questions they themselves consider important, even at the price 
of being ignored by others. As T^affe indicates, the rise of spatial geography 
and the decline of geographic area studies may encourage a revival of physical 
.g Jgraphy since in certain ways the two themes can be supportive. But one 
wonders whether, in the long run, research in physical geography 6an be re- 
stricted to its ^spatial phases. The current spatial empl^sis may turn out to 
be Just as inhibiting to physical geography as the man-land and geographic 
area studies emphases proved to be. And which research question will pre- 
domina^ in the future? A decade or two hence, the probing of the spatial 
quest^n may be achieving breakthroughs and may be advancing at speeds far 
beyond the wildest dreams of the most ardent spatial geographer. On the other 
hand, by then the most producti ve young geographic scholars may be more in- 
trigued by questions derived from physical geography, man-land geography^ 
or even geographic area studies. Who can say? The classic solution ;o the 
^iYisiy^^^lss of tl\ four research questions— elevating one Question and sub- 
ordinating the others— has produced only temporary and illusory unity in the 
field in the past. It is quite possible that the ''systems analysis" umbrella 
developed so effectively in The Science of Geography may convert diversity 
to unity. Asa "systems" advocate, I would welcome such a tisnd. But it may, 
in turn, only spawn new research directions. Such has been the lesson of his- 
tory. Geography is, and for the immediately foreseeable fufure will remain, a 
pluralistic research field. The field as a whole therefore has strong divergent 
or centrifugal tendencies. This divergence must be taken into account in any 
curricular planning. 

The Geographic Value System 

Since geography persists as a sub-culture in spite of the divergent ten- 
dencies of the four research questions noted above, there must be unifying 
forces to counteract divergence. Tribes and sub-cultures are held together 
by^ many bonds,of which perhaps the most important is the group value system. 
\ Is* there a geographic value system and, if so, can its parts be clearly iden- 
tified? I firmly believe that ihere is indeed ^uch a value system, though I am 
by no means sure that I have properly identified all of its significant elements. 
Perhaps thevalue most widely held in conmion among geographers is globalism 
Aliematively, it can becalledthe planetary view, the world view, or the earth- 
as-a-whole view. In any case, if involves the belief that the ultimate object 
of geographic concern must be the globe as a single, unitary, object. Accord- 
ing to William P!attison,glDbaltran6Cendancyhasprovideda conceptual Justifi- 
cation for the linkage of the four different research traditions since Erastos- 
thenes and the Alexandrian geographers. Globalism has cften inspired geog- 
raphers to great hypothetical and conceptual leaps, such as the Greek hypothe- 
sizing about climatic zones or Mackinder's ''closed world" system. No doubt 
globalism plays a role in the persistence of systematic "wo^ld patterns" 
courses and "world regional geography" courses for introductory students. 
Globalism has been stressed somCThat Igss in recent years, particularly less 
by geographers stressing probleni-solvttig in both writing and teaching. Yet 
globalism is invoked in'^ The Scienc e of Geography "as if to sprinkle holy water 
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on the reawakened concern for geometric geographic questions. It stresses 
,the Vneed for understanding the world-wide man-environment extern! ' ^ ^ Thus, 
the ad hoc committee was able to express its globalism in tHe rubric of sys- 
tems analysis. Belief in globalism varies in intensity among geographers, but 
few, if any, geographers are entirely without it. ' 

Values are often strange and, superficially considered, contradiaory 
things. The same geographers who often stress globalism may also be very 
strong adherents of localism . By localism I mean a conviaion that it is neces- 
sary and desirable to study small areas directly and in situ, whether for 
research or for instruction. Most conunonly, localism is expressed in a de- 
sire for field trips and/or field work and a disdain for ''armchair geography" 
or geography so abstract that it cannot be observed directly in the field. The 
origins of localism as a geographic yalue are somewhat obscure. William 
Kittison has suggestedthatpossibly some type of polarity of values is involved, 
i.e., that the sweeping generalizations required by globalism have produced 
localism as a type of antidote or anti-body. There seems at least limited 
justification for this view. Some of our strongest globalists are also strong 
localists; those geographers least bound by the bonds of the global constraint 
seem also willing to forego localism. In any case, some recent weakening 
of both globalism and localism has been accompanied by a renewed concern 
for levels of generalization between the local and the global. Some geogra- 
phers, such as James Blaut, contend that the strongest hypotheses in geography 
will come at the micro-study level. Overall, localism seen*^ to be a somewhat 
weaker value than globalism, though few geographers are unwilling to give at 
least lip service to this value. 

Holism ( comprehensiveness, a^elight in geographic synthesis) is another 
widely held value. According to this value, ^here is something inherently 
"good" about a "total" treatment of a place or a process. On a strictly 
logical basis, the comprehensiveness needed in any study is a direct function 
of the purposes for which the study is being rtiade. But we are dealing here 
with soinething other thanstrict logic, infaa, with values. Possibly globalism 
and localism are only special cases of this yearning among many geographers 
for a comprehensive view. But as I am using the term holism here I am re- 
ferring to topics as well as areas. Thus, although holism is perhaps most 
strongly evident in area studies geography, it is also apt)arent in other 
branches. Much of the lure of physical geography is in its completeness, its 
unification of the physical and* biological worlds in one grand whole in which 
the interconnectedness rather than the separateness of the p$rts is stressed, 
.vlan-land geography is another grand design, stressing the int^rconneaions 
between one great system (the ecosystem) and another (the human system). 
Maps have always been the great sign and symbol of spatial geography and the 
map can be used to link all kinds of diverse phenomena in a detailed yet com- 
prehendable whole. Though the term holism is not unknown in geographic 
writings, it is seldom used in ordinary geographic discourse. Yet the holistic 
value is clearly one of the major j^ardsticks used by many geographers in 
deciding whether a given work is "true" geographyor whether it falls beyond 
the pale. 

Perhaps map-love is the oldest of geographic values and the one most 
responsible for attracting young people either into the profession itself or to 
geography as a hobby. A great many professional geographers first became 
interested in maps and, through maps, in other phases of the discipline. By 
map-love I do not mean simplythe ability to use maps as an ordinary means of 
communication like word language or statistics. Nor do I refer here to the 
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use of maps as a research tooL I mean rathe: a simple and somewhat naive 
•wonder and delight in maps as a source of aesthetic experience. One can but 
speculate about the psychological meanings of this attraction to maps. But 
in any case, few geographers can avoid looking at a map^any map. Geog- 
raphers tend to "understand" each other through the maps that they alike 
enjoyr Non-geographers who also enjoy maps are generally held to be "good 
guys and even "brothers under the skin." Many geographers find it hard to 
believe that there are actually some peopk who Uterally find maps boring, 
insignificant^ or too difficult to understand. 

At least some geographers seem to place high value on eanh reverence . 
By this 1 mean a belief that the eanh is somehow quasi-human but with 
powers much greater than those of mere humans. References to the "per- 
sonality of places may reflea this, as may terms such as "face of the eanh." 
Eanh reverence comes strongly to the fore in the type of geographic conser- 
vation course which stresses the negative aspects of man's modification of 
the eanh. William Jettison notes that such eanh reverence may be a sur- 
vival of values similar to those expressed in the ancient eanh-mother re- 
ligions. There is an apparent value conflict among geographers vis-a-vis 
^he man>nature dichotomy . The value most frequently verbalized today by 
geographers is that man ihd nature are one and inseparable and that therefore 
attempts' to make neat divisions between them for purposes of analysis or 
otherwise are misleading and dangerous. Yet in the larger society, this dis- 
tinction is usually made, with all of its ramifications such as the classic divi- 
sion of natural science apd social science. Some geographers see the prin- 
cipal mission of geography as the healing of this breach. They would like to 
conven" all society to the "right" view, i,e., that man and nature are one 
and inseparable. Other geographers, however, seem more willing to accom- 
modate to the larger society, either because they like the man-nature distinc- 
tion or because neither man-nature nor "oneness" are strong values for them. 

Perhaps the strongest value of all is the most obvious: the value of 
geographic inquiry , or the exploration for new geographic truths (problem- 
solving). That all geographers uphold this value, though to varying degrees, 
needs no explication. 

It is highly unlikely that I have identified aU geographic values; the values 
most obvious to someone from outside a culture group may be those least 
recognized by those within the group. Still, I believe that a continuing search 
for the values held dear by geographers could be highly rewaruing. Pinpoint- 
ing values as values, and not as objective "truths," could speed the dialogue 
on curricular reform ii) geography. Behind every, or nearly every, heated 
exchange among geographers over - "right way" to teach geography there 
lurks a value conflict. The real issues in curricular reform can be clarified 
by identifying our values as accurately as we can. 

Whatever the total list of geographic values might be, these values pro- 
vide a basis for community, for sharing; they act to unify geography, counter- 
ing the divergent thrusts of the four different research themes. Though nearly. 
aU geographers seem to hold the values here discussed to at least some de- 
gree, the geographic value system as a whole is not at all a simple one. In- 
dividual geographers vary greatly in their ordering of these values. For 
some, globalism is the supreme value, with all others subsidiary to it. For 
others, holism is paramount, with globalism, map-love, and soon as special 
opp9nunities to express holism. Still others are driven by map-love pri- 
marily, with the globe seen as simply a giant map and holism as a very com- 
plicated map. And oo on. Other geographers seem to hold all of these values 
in air lost equal esteem, varying over time in which they give precedence. Tne 
more traditional geographers, who tend to be those who see themselves pri- 
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marily as teachers rather than as researchers, cling most firmly to the first 
six values and resist strongly if new directions of inquiry in the field sjem 
to threaten these values. Geographers who see themselves primarily as 
researchers, however their active professional time may actually be divided, 
are usually far more willing to sacrifice oheor more of the first six values it 
it conflicts with their quest. For them, the supreme value is progress in the 
exploration of one or more of the four major research questions; sacrificing 
the constraints of one or more of the other values ik a small price to pay for 
free inquiry. Hence there is continuing conflict among geographers over 
values, both as to the relative merits of each of the first six values and as 
to the merits of the unfettered research quest versus the preservation of 
values such as globalism. These conflicts are Continuous but they are height- 
ened by curricular discussions, such as what the nature of introduaory college 
geography courses should be. \ 

Methods and Techniques ^ 

Common methods and techniques also help to unify geography, in spite 
a the disunity created by the four different research quests. **The centri- 
petal effect of a common research technology needs little exposition. A com- 
mon understanding of maps, air photos, space Wiodels, statistical methods, 
and" ''geographic field methods encourages interest in otherwise dis- 
parate research. New methods may therefore be feared as a divisive influ- 
ence, but once the new methods have become widely accepted, they join the 
old in unifying a field Current scattered resistance to the new statistical 
methods in geography may be a case in point. "12 Common teaching methods 
and techniques also have a coniripetal effect. The traditional reliance on the 
wall map as a teaching device is an example. The widespread use of field 
trips in instruction is another. Perhaps the most imponant is the traditional 
conception of the roleofthegeographyteacher. Traditionally, most gec^raphy 
teachers seem to have seen themselves primarily as leaure-demonstrators 
rather than leaders to initiate the student into aaive geographic problem- 
solving. Strangely, this seems to have been true even for geographers them- 
selves very actively engaged in geographic research or problem-solving. The 
predominance of this lecture-demonstrator tradition in geography niay be one 
of the strongest suppons for such traditions as holism and globalism. The 
lecture-demonst.ator tradition does, after all, call for stress on the creation 
of the * 'grand design," the overall blueprint. The problem-initiator role, on 
the other hand, calls for the probing of small pieces of reality, the antithesis 
of the "grand design." 

Geographic Vocabulary and Organizing Concepts 

Still another source of unity in geography is a common language or vo- 
cabulary. Most geographers know what an esker is whether they have any in- 
terest at all in probing the research frontier of physical geography. The 
term "central place" is now widely used, and misused. But more imponant 
than the circulation of panicular terms is that geographers commonly use 
the terminology of one research cluster in the development of analogies in 
other research clusters. The terminology of physical geography, especially, 
has been repeatedly mined in this fashion. From watershed, we have derived 
milk sheds, commuter sheds, and soon. L G. Wolf refers to the service area 
of a church as a "salvation shed." Similarly, the term ''traffic shadow" 
seems to be directly derived from an analogy with the older term "rain 
shadow." In shon, the terminology of geographers crosses major research 
boundaries and hence tends to produce unity in thought. 

^^Ro^err B. McNee, "The Sriucture of Geograpl.y and its potenHal Conrribotion \a Gen- 
erohsr Education for Planning," Ptafessianal Geoorap Her. XVIII (March, 1966), p. 64. 
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In addition, there, are a number of organizaing concepts which serve as 
major links in communication among the four research traditions. To serve 
in this majuier, the concept must havie had a mixed parentage, originating in 
more than one of the four research traditions, or must be used in more than 
one research tradition even If originating in only one. Funher, the concept 
must be rather broad and vague, often with multiple meanings attached to it. 
Broad, organizing, concepts which might fit such criteria include landscape, 
areal association, spatial interaction, regions and regionalizing, and, pos- 
sibly, scjie. The tei^" landscape" is very widely used by some geographers, 
though studiously avo.ied because of its ambiguity by others (including this 
author). The term ma> have originated in physical geography but it has been 
used in man-land geography, geographic area studies, and spatial geography. 
Sometimes it appears to refer to the physical-biological land surface along; 
at other times it appears to mean the total man-land complex in a place; at 
still other times it seenis to imply more the aaual mapping of the earth's 
surfacf:-: while in other cases it seems to mean the unit area used in area 
studies. Perhaps the concept continues to have currency, despite schola^y 
analyses of its ambiguity, because of its very ambiguity. For some geogra- 
phers, at least, it seems to be a useful tool for bridging the gaps anwng the 
four research traditions. Areal Association refers to all kinds of relation- 
ships in a place as distinguished from Spatial Interaction which includes all 
kinds of relationships among places. 13 Areal Association(and a related con- 
cept, element-complexes) is broad enough and vague enough so that it can 
refer to areal associations of physical -biological geography alone, or it may 
refer to man-land associations, or to the spatial distribution of any phenomena 
(as in the spatial tradition), or to areal associations which give character 
to the unit areas of area studies geography. Spatial interaaion, like the older 
concept of circulation, can be used not only to refer to urban linkages (as in 
the concept of situation) butalsoinphysicalgeography (the migration of plants 
and animals; the movement of wind and water), and in man-land geography 
(the movements of peoples in relation to habitat). That regions and regional- 
izing are widely used concepts in all four traditions is well known. Perhaps 
scale should not be listed as one of the major organizing concepts of the field; 
perhaps it would Jje more accurate to say that all geographers are concerned 
with the significance of scale in interpreting all geographic "truths." 

While a common vocabulary and a common organizing concepts no doubt 
have at least ^ome effea in unifying the otherwise differing research clusters, 
the unifying effect of such concepts and vocabulary is primarily imponant in 
the teaching enterprise, panicularly with introductory courses. In terms of 
subject nriatter included, introductory geography courses around the country 
appear to differ very widely. On the other hand, I suspect that most of us 
could immediately recognize a course in introductoi*y geography developed 
by a fellow geographer and readily distinguish it from a "geography" course 
developed by a non-geographer. I refer here to the fact that in many institu- 
tions "geography" is taught by those primarily identified with other fields 
suclj as geology, history, economics, or anthropology. Vocabulary and or- 
ganizing concepts would be imponant yardsticks in such an evaluation^ though 
these yardsticks might be used quite unconsciously. If such vocabulsbry and 
common organizing concepts could be pinpointed with mo re precision than has 
been possible in this document, it might be possible for geographers to more 
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consciously unify the four research traditions within the framework of intro- 
ductory courses. 

The Structure of Geog ra phy: A Summary s 

According to the" thesis developed in this paper,, there are four different 
directions of geographic research: physicalgeography forits own sake; man- 
land geography, concerned with the interface between physical-biological sys- 
tems and human systems on the eanh; area studies geography or chorology; 
and spatial or geometric geography. The probing of these research clusters 
gives direction and thrust to the field but creates divergence within it. In 
spite of this, geographers are held in a conununity by the combined effects of 
a shared val^ue system (especially globalism, localism, holism, map-love, 
eanh reverence, the unity of man and nature, and the love of geographic in- 
quiry), a common methodology and technology (to some degree in research 
and to a highdegreeinteaching),anda common vocabulary and set of organiz- 
ing concepts (especially such concepts as landscape, areal association, spatial 
interaction, regions and regionalizing, and scale). SiTch unity us exists is 
most evident in introductory courses, less evident in advanced courses, and 
decreases in evidence as one approaches the research frontiers. 

Part 111. Relating the Structure of Geography to 
Liberal Education and Teaching Strategy 

The geography major should be introduced to most, if not all aspects of 
the structure of geography as a discipline; however, not all aspeas of the 
structure of geography are necessarily significant in liberal (general) educa- 
tion. One must be selective; for those aspects selected, one must determine 
some rank ordering or priority. Here the seleaion process is guided not only 
by the broad, general, aims of liberal education but also by the assumption 
that some aspects of geography can be taught best by the problem- solving 
approach while other aspects are more suited to the demonstration approach. 

The Relation of the Geographic Value System to Gen eral Sc cia 1 JValues 

Among the values held dear by geographers (globalism, localism, holism, 
map-love, eanh reverence, the unity of man and nature, and the love of in- 
quiry or problem-solving), the first two are clearly peninent to liberal edu- 
cation. Globalism has obvious advantages in reducing parochialism. Chauncy 
Harris has stated the case well in his plea for the study of foreign areas and 
people8.14 Localism, on the other hand, encourages in-depth analysis and 
perceptive observation, clear values for liberal education. Thus, attention 
to both localism and globalism should be considered in designing courses for 
liberal education. The case for holism is not quite as good, perhaps, but the 
broad generalizations permitted by holism may be of great value in helping 
students to recognize forests as well as trees. Aesthetic experience is an 
imponant pan of liberal education and no source of such aesthetic experi- 
ence, such as maps, should be eschewed. Yet one wonders hether geogra- 
phers are very effective in communicating map-love to non-geographers ex- 
cept as a by-product of other activities. In that case, map-love need not be 
considered explicitly in course design. However, explicit attention to tnaps as 
a time-saving device and as a means of both communication and analysis could 
have the by-product of communicating this map-love. No doubt the choice of 

r4Chauncy'b. HarntsT^hT Geographic Sf ud>r of Foreign Areas and CuUures in Liberal Edu- 
cation/' Geography in Under graduate Liberal Educqfion , (Washington, D.C.: Association 
of American Geographers, 1965), pp. 25-33. 
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a title such as '^m.ip dppreciation" rather than "map read ing" for a map 
course, as at Clark University, reflects a desire to allow expression of map- 
love. In my opinion, it would be difficult to make a strong case for the value 
of earth reverence and the belief in the unity of man and nature for liberal 
education except as an attempt to make the student aware of the limitations of 
our culture. The general American culture seems to stress a quite different 
view, glorying in man's alleged ^'conquest of nature/' It could broaden the 
student's outlook to realize that at least some people consider the **conquest 
of nature" theme inadequate. If this question were presented as an issue, a 
basic value conflict rather thansomethingfor which we can establish objective 
answers, the cause of liberal education would indeed be served. The love of 
inquiry is of such an obvious value to liberal education that it needs no ex- 
position. 

Many, and perhaps all, of these values would be quite appropriate for a 
lecture-demonstration course stressing the findings of geography. For a 
course stressing geographic problem-solving, one cannot be so sure. In such 
a course, the most significant values are the love of inquiry artd localism, 
particularly if localism is expressed in terms of actual field work and obser- 
vation by the student, presumably in the university locality. Globalism should 
not be ruled out entirely in such a course. Howevei, globalism would have 
to be muted in order to have geographic problems of <i complexity appropriate 
for beginning students. For similar reasons, a course stressing problem- 
soJving would of necessity give limited attention to holism, map-love, earth 
reverence, and the unity of man and nature in the specific design of the course. 
These values would find their expression by indirect means through the per- 
sonahty of the instructor and their reflection in geographic wntjngs. High- 
lighting one value— the initiation of the student irro geographic problem- 
solving— cannot, be attained except through reducing the specific attention 
devoted to many of the other values long held dear by geographers. 

Methods and Techniques 

The justification for the inclusion of geographic 'research methods and 
techniques in an introductory course for liberal education must lie in their 
general utility or applicability. That is, only those methods or techniques 
should be introduced which one could reasonably suppose might ultimately 
be useful to the student in other contexts. For example, the more technical 
aspects of cartography seem of dubious value for general education. For- 
tunately, a relatively small percentage of geographic research methods or 
techniques are so speciahzed that their introduction would be clearly anti- 
thetical to the aims of liberal education. 

A course stressing the presentation and demonstration of the findings of 
geographers has little need for the introduction of geographic research 
methods and techniques; instead, it has need for a vast array of geographic 
presentation techniques, of which the foremost today is the wall map and in 
the future may be transparencies. However, a course stressing geographic 
problem-solving does need geographic research methods and techniques. 
JThese should be introduced m a highly selective manner, introducing only 
those actually needed for problem-solving within the course itself, and then 
» only as needed. Thou^ the problem-solving type of course must of necessity 
de-emphasize some parts of the structure of geography (such as certain as- 
pects of the value system), it emphasizes other aspects of that struaure (the 
lo\(e of geographic inquiry and geographic methods and techniques). 

Geographic Vocabuiars^ and Organizing Concepts 

The criterion for the inclusion of a specialized ^;eographic vocabulary 
and the organizing concepts of geography in an introductory course irviiberal 
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education must be the long-range utility 'or applicability of such vocabulary 
and concepts. Though this is a criterion most often honored in the breach, it 
is a highly significant one. A great many courses in liberal education, geo- 
graphic and otherwise, turn out to be vocabulary exercises, with dozens if not 
hundreds of highly specialized terms of little value to th'=* general student. It 
should be possilple to develop a list of geographic terms, such as hinterland, 
accessibility, or environment, which would have long-range utility tot the 
student as well as having value within the confines of the course. Other geo- 
graphic terminology should be eschewed, except as absolutely vital to the 
course itself. Among the great organizing concepts of geography, two which 
should unquestionably be introduced by name are regions and scale, because 
these terms have wide currency outside the profession. The concepts of 
areal association and spatial interaction, whether specifically introduced by 
name or not, would seem to have great general value for non-geographers as 
alternative ways of organizing reality. My reservation about introducing 
these terms by name is based on a desire to keep jargon to a minimum. Yet 
the ideas represented by these terms are important. That is, it is the idea 
which is imponant, not the term. On personal bias, 1 would exclude the con- 
cept of landscape. 

1 see no reason for believing that the introduaion of vocabulary and or- 
ganizing concepts should differ for a demonstration course and a problem- 
solving course except, perhaps, in the sequence of their introduction. In a 
lecture-demonstration course such vocabulary and/or organizing concepts 
could be introduced first by name and then explained and illustrated. Alter- 
natively, examples to which such terms or organizing concepts could be ap- 
plied could be introduced first, followed by theaaual introduction of the term 
by name. In a problem-solving course, however, it would seem advisable to 
follow the latter course, that is, to give the student experiences with a situa- 
tion before a name is supplied as a handle. 

The Four Clusters of Research Questions 

For the aims of liberal education, all four of the geographic research 
traditions seem highly significant. Certainly every educated man should have 
the kinds of understandings of nature and natural processes in situ provided 
by physical geography. Courses of the types advocated by Melvin Marcusl^ 
and Douglas Carter^" would be truly liberating courses for most students. 
Man-land geography also deals with fundamental questions significant for a 
liberal education. That is, 1 concur wholeheartedly with the statement in 

The Science of Geography : "one of the great problems of scholarship 

is c full understanding of the vast overriding system on the earth's surface 
comprised by man and the natural environment. Indeed, it is one of the four 
or five great overriding problems commanding the attention of all science. "17 
The ideas of Robert Kates, supplemented by ideas drawn from Homer Asch- 



^ ^Melvin G. Marcus, "I nfroducfory Physical Geography In fhe College Curriculum," posi- 
tion paper for National Science Foundaflon; Summer Insflfufe in Approaches tolntroduc- 
fory College Geography, Columbus, 1966. 

^^Douglas B. Carfer, "The Role of Climafe In fhe Introductory Physicol Geography Course," 
position paper for National Science Foundation: Summer Institute in Approaches to In- 
troductory College Geography, Columbus, 1966. 

17Ad Hoc Committee, The Science of Geography , pp. 8-9. 
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mann,18 Wilbur Zelinsky,!^ and Donald Meimg,20 would provide a fine basis 
for such a course. Sinntlarly, a course based on the geographic area studies 
research cluster could expand the student's horizons, whether the course were 
cast in the traditional world regional format or whether it followed the more 
imaginative design developed by Ann Larimore21 with the advice of Nonon 
Ginsburg and Chauncy Harris. So also could courses emphasizing the spatial 
tradition, such as Anhur Robinson's map course22 or the course now being 
developed at Iowa.23 in my view, an advantage of the spatial approach for 
libera! education is that ^he spatial approach is peculiarly fitted to introduce 
the student to some of the major social forces now at work on the earth: 
urbanization, expanding interdependence and declining isolation, accelerating 
economic development, cultural diffusion and integration, and the erosion of 
old political loyalties. 

However, developing four introductory courses, one for e^ch of the re- 
search traditions, does not seem very practicable. Even if space in the col- 
lege curriculum permitted this, it would seem more desirable to concentrate 
on one, or at most two courses, ratherthan to diffuse effon too widely. Fur- 
thermore, presunriably the aim should be to introduce geography rather than 
one of its segments only. Hence some kind of compromise is necessary. 

One classic solution to this dilemma is to select one of th^ four, usually 
that for which one has the greatest research affinity, and to use that as the 
basic theme for the course. Depending on the catholicity of the instructor, 
the other research traditions may appear as significant sub-themes or they 
may hardly appear at all. The greatest advantage of this solution is that such 
a course can be highly coherent and struaured. Its major disadvantage is 
that it only partially introduces geography , principally one of itb divisions. 

Another classic solution to the dilemma involves the pairing of research 
traditions. Thus, the classic physical-hurrian geography arrangement. Ir one 
course, or in the first half of a single course, physical geography is empha- 
sized. In the other, "human geography" is emphasized. However, in specific 
courses the man-land tradition may dominate this "human geography" seg- 
ment while the spatial tradition and area studies are either sub-themes or 
disappear. In other "human geography" courses, the area studies theme may, 
dominate while the spatial tradition and man-land geography are either sub-' 
themes or disappear. In still other arrangements, spatial geography (repre- 

Tfi 

'"Homer Aschmann, ""Can Culfural Geography be Taughf?" posifion paper for Nafional 
Sc lence Foundafian: Summer Insfifufe in Approoches fo InfroducfOry Coi I egt; Geography, 
Calumbu}, 1966. 

^^Wilbur Zclinsky, "The Use of Culfural Concepts in Geographical Teaching; Some Con- 
spiratorial Nafes for a Quief Insurrection," posifion paper for National Science Founcki- 
rion: Summer Insfifufe in Approaches fo Infroducfary College Geography, Columbus, 1966. 

20D.W.Meinig, "Posifion Paper: Culfural Geogrophy/' posifion paper for Notional Science 
Foupdofion: Summer Insfifufe in Approaches fo Infroducfary College Geography, Colum- 
bus, 1966. 

2lAnn E. Larimore, "The World Regional Geography Course: Alfernofives for ifs Teaching," 
droff. Commission on College Geography, Sub-panel on a World Regional Course, May, , 
1966. 

^^Arthur H. Robinson, "The Pofenfiol Confribufion of Cartography in Liberal Education," 
Geogrophy in Undergraduate Liberal Education (Washington, D.C.: Association of Amer*- 
icon Geographers, 1965), pp. 34-47 

23Under the leodership of Kenneth Rummage, as reported by Clyde Kohn, "The Iowa Ap- 
proach or Revisionists at Work," posifion paper for National Science Foundifion: Supimer 
Institute in Approaches to Infrodi/cfory College Geography, Columbus, 1966. 
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sented primarily by maps and globes) is teamed with physical geography in 
one half of the course while area studies and man- land geography are teamed 
in the other part. Altematively, sometimes physical geography is paired 
with man-land geography while spatial geography and area studies are linked 
together. Still another hypothetical possibility is to have a course with four 
segments of roughly equal value, with one segment for each of the four tpdi- 
tions, thoughldonot know of anyone who has tried this. No doufcrt someone has. 

It does not seem possible to imagine any grouping of the research tradi- 
tions within a course, orcourses,thathasnot been tned by some introduaory 
geography teacher somewhere. The decision as to which of these many possi- 
ble solutions to the dilemma is **best" rests on the instruaor's value judg- 
ment as to (a) the attraction of each of the four research traditions to him per- 
sonally, (b) his estimate of the relevance of each of the four research tradi- 
tions to the aims of liberal education, and (c) his catholicity. 

The problem of choice becomes more complicated if one introduces the 
question of problem-solving courses versus demonstration courses. It seems 
apparent that all four of the research traditions can be taught with equal facil- 
ity in the demonstration framework. But this is not necessarily true for the 
problem-solving format. Though some aspects of allfour research traditions 
can be taught through the problem-solving approach, one cannot assume that 
all aspects of all four traditions fare equally well under the problem-solving 
format. I cannot think of an, aspect of the spatial research cluster which 
could not be made operational in problems^he students themselves could 
solve. Douglas Caner has given us several excellent examples of how phys- 
ical geography can be taught in a problem-solving format. Perhaps all of 
physical geography could be so taught, though this would be a great break 
from the traditional **world patterns" type of c arse. Man-land geography 
presents many opponunities for student problem-solving, some of which have 
been indicated by Homer Aschmann. However, one wonders how well under- 
classmen could deal with problems using such sophisticated concepts as cul- 
ture or environment. These and many other concepts in man-land geography 
are grand generalizations and imponant for liberal education; making them 
operational in terms of problem-solving by students with very limited experi- 
ence with either cultural or environmental diversity would be a major task. 
Area studies, to be wonhwhile, call for an especially high level of judgment 
and sophistication, qualities not notably present among underclassmen. Though 
some problem-solving in the area studies framework is entirely possible, 
panicularly if enough time is granted and if the area is well-known to the 
student, perhaps the area studies tradition can generally best be served by 
the seasoned lecturer-demonstrator. On the other hand, if means could be 
devised to present area studies in a problem-solving format, area studies 
geography might be revitalized, if an area-studies type of geography course 
were presented as a senior-level, capstone, course, rather than as an intro- 
ductory, freshmen- level, course, then much more problem-solving might be 
possible. . ^ 

Relating the Structure of Geography to the Aims of 
Liberal Education and Teaching Strategy: Conclusions 

Aspects of the structure of geography which seem panicularly appro- 
priate for the aims of liberal education include all geographic values, the less 
specialized-geographi'c' methods and techniques, geographic terminology in 
common usage such as hinterland or environment, most of the great organiz- 
ing concepts of geography (though not necessarily by name), and alf four of 
the geographic research traditions. Within an introduaory course or course 
sequence, the four traditions may be combined in various ways, depending on 
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vilue judgments by the Instructor relating to his personal preferences in re- 
search and his assessnlent of the value of each type of research for liberal 
education. 

A lecture-demonstration type of introductory course is particularly 
appropriate for conveying certain values of geographers, notably globalism, 
but also, if desired, holism, map-love, earth reverence, and the unity of man 
and nature. A lecture-demonstration course by definition eschews the re- 
search methods and techniques of geographers but makes full use of the tra- 
ditional demonstration technology of geography, incluuing wall maps. Both 
lecture-demonstration courses and problem-solving courses seem equally 
appropriate for teaching geographic vocabulary and geographic organizing 
concepts. All four research clusters are equally amenable to rhe lecture- 
demonstration approach, though the conclusions of these research traditions 
are emphasized rather than the remaining questions or unsolved problenfis. 

A problem-solving course, on the other hand, emphasizes the questions 
raised by a discipline. WJiere introduction to these questions conflicts with 
other aspects of the value systerfr,the^value of inquiry must triumph over such 
values as globalism and map-love. Localism, however, is a value which can 
be quite compatible with the questing bent. Whereas the introduction of re- 
search methods and techniques is unnecessary for the lecture-demonstration 
approach, the research methods and techniques of geographers must be intro- 
duced in a problem-solving course to the degree m^cessary for actual student 
problem-solving. The introduction of selected geographic terminology and 
organizing concepts can be basically of the same nature as for a lecture- 
demonstration course, though the data inight well be introduced before the 
term or concept apphcable to the data. The problem-solving approach seems 
most applicable to the spatial research cluster and physical geography, but 
possibly less applicable to man- land geography and area studies geography. 
As a further consideration, a problem-solving course would stress those re- 
search frontiers now being most rapidly ^probed by research geographers. 
Currently, this would mean giving greatest stress to spatial geography. 

A course stressing problem-solving, and yet using lecture-demonstra- 
tion approaches in appropriate combinations with problems, can maximize 
these advantages while retaining somt of the advantages previously discussed 
for lecture-demonstration courses. The course outlined in subsecjuent pages 
tries to do this. . • • 



Part IV. The Institutional Setting for the Course 

Tins course is designed tu ut a particular institutional setting, that of the 
University of Cincinnati. It will be tried as an alternative to an existing 
course. Geography 104-5-6, Introduction to Cultural Geography. A year 
course, it extends over three quaners or about 90 hours of classes. It meets 
the requirements of the Arts and SciencesCollege for a s ggji l science courbe; 
it also fulfills the need for a geography course for Lducation majors preparing 
to teach social studies. The department also offers Geography 101-2-3, and 
111-2-3, Introduction to Physical Geography, a course extending over three 
quarters and about ^^0 hours of lecture and 180 hours of laboratory time. In- 
troductory Physical Geography meets the requirements tor a n atural science 
course in the* Arts and Sciences College. Thus, like many institutions, the 
University of Cincinnati draws a sharp distinction between social science 
courses and natural science courses. 

Lnt_r o<J uction to Ge og raphic Behavior has been selecte^i as the name for 
the proposed new course. This title im^plies that the course is to be clearly 
an introduction to ge ography as a social sc ience. Fraditionally, the physical 
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geography courses gkven in most institutions have clearly been science 
Courses. However, courts labeled "Human Geography," * 'Cultural Geog- 
raphy," "World Geography," or "Global Geography," have usually been 
courses in general geography, mixtures of science (physical geography), hu- 
manistic geography (regional geography), and geography as social science. 
Generally, the social science component in such courses has been much the 
weakest of the three. But today the social science component in geographic 
research is stronger than any other^ Put differently, our research affinity 
lor economics, political science, anthropology, sociology, and psychology has 
gfbwn mjightily in the last few decades. ITierefore^ there is a widening gap 
between traditional introductory geography courses in "Human Geograp{)y" 
and current geographic research. 1 believe th-^t the ,ime is over-ripe to de- 
velop introductory courses^wiiich more consciously reflect this long-time 
trend in geographic research, courses which consciously seek to narrow the 
gap between the research trend and teaching practice. At the same time, this 
would be :^ more honest course, a course fitting the "social science" classifi- 
cation of mopt "human geography" courses. 

McCany and Lindberg24 have expressed the same point in a somewhat 
different manner. They note that some geographers tend to stress human 
activities (behavior) whereas others geographers seem more concerned with 
fd'CiIitics or the physical objects associated with such activities. The proposed 
course would stress the analysis of activities and concern itself with facilities 
. only as incidental to the former. Therefore, an alternative title for the course 
might be 'Introduction to Geographic Activity." 1 assume geographic be- 
havior or geographic activity to include (a) spatial patterns of movement ^y 
humans or directed by humans, (b) spatial patterns of facilities associated with 
odch movements, and (c) human decision making which creates, maintains, 
and modifies the above* patterns. This is meant to include human reactions 
to the earth, such as the development of space-adjusting ted aiques, resource- 
convening techniques, and modifications of the earth's sui^ace. This would 
clearly be a social science course. 

lA adapting this course to the needs of other institutions, the most thorny 
problem is that of length. In only a few institutions does geography have two 
parallel introductory courses, each a year in length. More commonly, only 
one semester is available for the type of introductory geography here pro- 
posed. Could the year long course here proposed be squeezed into one semes- 
tei;? 1 belive that it could, particularly by (1) emphasizing lectures more and 
student problem- solving less, and (2) reducing the number of case Studies 
and/or (3) eliminating Episode E,'the Earth as Modified and Modifiable by 
Human Action. Bui I am dubious about the wisdom of such a telescoping. 
There is a strong possibility that it would then be just another lecture-demon- 
stration course of whi^h we already have abundant eAamplee. Still other insti- 
tutions have only one semester available lor all introductory geography, in- 
cluding geography as natfural science and geography as social: science. Cguld 
the course be adapted for the needs of such institutions? It is highly doubtful 
:f this would be practical. Yet segment^ of the proposed course could* be 
lifted out and placed in a course design appropriate for the needs of such in- 
stitutions. 

Part V, Course Design 

The following .outline is intended as a general outline or design for the 
proposed course, not as a lecture guide. Since the course is given to stress 

2^H, H.,McCarty, and J. B. Lindberg, A Ptj/oce to Economic Geogrophy (Englewood Cliffs, 
KJ.: Prentice-HoU, 1966), 261 pp. 
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probtem-solving, the material in this outline should be implemented wherever 
feasible by exercises, field problems, homework assignments, termprojeas, 
discussion, and similar means which actually engage the students in^active 
problem-solving. Those aspeas of the course which caimot bCNwell presented 
in thi^ fashion should be dealt with through appropriate^ lectures. For ex- 
ample, some topics may prove tot)e too complex to handlefj in the time allowed, 
through actual student problem-solving; appropriate lectures cdOld save time. 
In other cases, lectures would be necessary to give structure and coherence 
to a series of problem-solving situations. The most appropriate balance be- 
tween problem-solving situations and lectures can only be determined through 
actual experiraentation with the course. 

For each major segment of the course, the objectives are discussed under 
two distinct headings: Structural Objectives and Content Objectives. Struc- 
tural objectives refer to attempts to give the student iire^t exposure to some 
particular aspect ofthe structure of geography (see Kirt II). Content objeaives 
refer to knowledge of geographic phenomena deemed useful for the student, 
regardless of its implications in terms of the structure of geography. 

A. INTRODUCTION: THE CITY REGION 

(approximately 20 per cent of the course) ' / 

1. Structural Ol^ectives 
The purpose of this episode is to introduce the course through the analysis 

of the cit>fc region, not to present everything there is to b6 known about cities. 
The acquisition of specilic knowledge concerning cities is subordinated to the 
more general goal of acquiring ideas and skills useful later in the course. In 
particular, these include (a) skills in direct observation, since opportunities 
for experiences in direct observation are at a maximum in this particular 
portion of the course, (b) skills in the use of simple statistics, air photos 
(Stone, 10; Wither, 49) and maps; opportunities for the use of air photos and 
topographic maps are 'at a maximum in this particular part of the course, 
(c) understanding of the use of geographic models; opportunities for develop- 
ing models from observed relationships and/or testing standard models with 
observed data are at a ma'iimum in this episode (Gregory, 5; Haggett, 7; 
Yeates, 51), (d) familiarity with the implications of shifts in the scale at which 
the geographic problem is observed or s^^ated; this theme should.run through- 
out the course but early and repeated experiences are necessary to establisii 
such familiarity; an appropriate experience might t>e by using a variety of 
maps of the same city regionat aseties of different scales, (e) initial experi- 
ences with three types of geographic interpretation: areal association, spatial 
interaction, and regionalizing (Thomas, II); these types of geographic inter- 
pretation should occur repeatedly in the course but early and repeated experi- 
ences are necessary to establish full familiarity; except for the regional con- 
cept, these termP; as terms, need not be introduced specifically, (f) familiar- 
ity with the concept of area studies or chorology; tLrough most of the course 
the area ctudies research cluster is subordinated to the spatial research 
cluster; hence this opportunity to specifically recognize this aspect of geog- 
raphy should not be lost (McNee, 38; Gottmann, 26; Dickinson, 23; Borchert, 
19; Bjorklund, I ft). 

2, Content Objectives 

A major objective of this episode is to introduce the course, and hence 
geography, in the setting most familiar to the student and most directly rele- 
vant to the present and future life of the student, the city region. Most students 
today live in cities and most of them will spend a very large proportion of 
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their lives in cities. Put differently, the objective is to establish an analogue 
base from which more distant and more complex geographic phenomena can 
be interpreted. 

A related objective is to focus the student's attention on the currently 
most dynamic element in the global man- land system and the element which 
is likely, to :emain the most dynamic during the student's lifetime. In this 
way he can be made to feel that geographic ideas are indeed relevant to his 
life anc' to his future. 

A lunher objeaive is to provide initial experiences with four major 
classes of geographic phenomena which form the topical headings for the 
major subdivisions or episodes of the course: th^ production system, the 
culture system, thd political system, and the eanh as modified by human 
action. This synthesis, based on a "systems analysis" approach similar to 
that developed in Th e Science of Geography, provides unity for the course. 

3. Topical Sequenc e 

a. Perception of the Urban Environment 

The course should present geography as an adventure in bringing 
conceptual order to spatially distributed phenome^ia on the earth's sur- 
face. This adventure can be sharpened by experiences which lead the 
student to understand that (1) he already has a mental image of what a 
city region is, acquired through past experiences, (2) this mental image 
of the city affects his behavior and that of others, (3) this mental image 
is not necessarily the same as that of other members of the class, (4) this 
mental image corresponds only very roughly to the "real" world or 
the "observable" world, (5) this mental image is "culture bound," i.e., » 
an image of possible value in understanding a contemporary American 
city of a size and complexity familiar to the student, but of only limited 
value and very possibly a handicap in understanding most cities of the 
past, present, and future, and (6) that this problem of developing a ra- 
tional and coherent viewof the city region is only a special case of a more 
general problem of geographic perception. An ejfercise which would 
• achieve these goals involves ask ng students to draw a map of the city 
and include whatever they feelis important (Lynch, 33; Price, 43; Wagner. 
138). Comparison and analysis of the results can show the diversity and 
complexity of perception. 

b. The City as a Production System (Appelbaum and Cohen, 14; Berry, 

15, 16; Carol, 20; Johnson, 27; Karaska, 28; Linge, 30; Logan, 32; 
Vance, 46) 

The production system within the city region should be treated in 
such a way that the student will begin to understand that (1) the produc- 
tion system can be profitably viewed as a complex spatial web of produc- 
tion)consumption points, lines, and areas linked together by various 
forms of spatial interaction, (2) such webs are created, maintained, and 
modified by a continuous and continuing chain of locational decisions by 
*the participants in the life of the city region, (3) the spatial production 
web can be ujKlerstood in part by assuming rationality on the part of the 
decision makers and productive efficiency as the principal goal for the 
system, and (4) that, though urban gleography is in its infancy, existing 
theories and generalizations can be ^seful in interpreting urban §patial 
production patterns, both statically and dynamically; appropriate theories 
and generalizations include those relating to city growth (input-output 
analyses; city-forming versus city-serving classifications), models of 
urban form (concentric rings, sector growth, multiple nuclei, and 
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, megalopolis), and the centr a ^ place concept (simplified form). Gravity 
uiodels might well be introduced, but, U so, great care should be taken 
to show their conceptual limitations. Exercised requirmg the students 
to coUea data oix their own movements and then analyze these movements 
can be used with great effectiveness. 

c. Value Systems and Technology (Chang, 21, Mabogunje, 34; Pred, 40; 

Price, 43, Ward, 48) 

The city should be presented in such a way that the student appre- 
ciates (1) that all locational decision making occurs within the framework 
of a panlcular value system and a panicular technology (cultural rela- 
tivi^), (2) that hence changes in the value system and/or technological 
system will produce changes in the spatial web of society, including the 
production web, (3) that urban spatial production systems vary widely 
around the world, in pan because of differences in values and tech- 
nology, and (4) that though many aspects of the spatial implications of 
variea value systems and technological systems remain to be explored, 
existing ideas and generalisations can be useful in interpreting (Cities 
today. Ideas which might Vtofitably be introduced .could include sequent 
occupance {possibly applied to several cities of varied types, large and 
small, successful and unsuccessful, and so on), comp a rative urban geog- 
raphy (for example, case studies of citiesfromthe M(|slem world, China^ 
India, and so on; the objective would be to raise questions as to what kind 
of generalizations might fit cities in general and what kind would require 
deep cultural exploration), and the concept of cultural di{fusion (for ex- 
ample, this could be developed through case studies of the diffusion of 
particular street grid patterns (Stanislawski, 45), of the skyscraper idea 
(Gottmann, 96), or of forms ot manufacturing which developed in one city 
and spread to others; the students could be given thf* data and asked to 
analyze the diffusion pattern). 

d. Problems of Public Policy (Gottman, 25; Logan, 31; Mayer, 35, 36; 

Cohen, 115) 

The city should be presented in such a way that the student appre- 
ciates the importance of political territorialism as a constraint in loca- 
tional decision making by both public and private groups. Such experi- 
ences need not be long or detailed and might be limited to a few case 
studies of locational conflicts within the city region such as (1) conflicts 
arising from the territorial fragmentation of metropolitan regions, and 
(2) conflicts arising from decisions about the location of public services 
such as schools, hospitals, libraries, expressways, parks, or urban 
renewal projects. Actual case studies from a recent local conflict on one 
such question can be highly useful,* as student problems. 

e. Modifications of Urban Sites (Fenneman, 24; Kiupers, 29; Mayer, 35; 

Mc>Jee, 38) 

The urban episode is an excellent place for initial experiences with 
the general topic of "The earth as modified and modifiable by human 
action" because such modifications are particularly apparent in city re- 
X gions. However, there is no necessity to (develop this topic comprehen- 
sively or exhaustively. The fxiint can be made with a few carefully se- 
lected problems or Case studies selected from such general topics as 
flood protection, air and water pollution, the increasing percentage of 
land covered by concrete or blacktop, or the use of large-scale eanh- 
movin>; equipment to modify land forms. Issues of conflict and compro- 
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mi 4a between public and private policy could be explored with ^reat 
effectiveness. Map exercises in which tlie student is .isked to n -create 
the original land surface could be used, 

f. A Comprehensive View: The City Regioo 

Areal differentiability or chorology is one of the tnajor organizing 
iJeas of geography. A principal advantage of eniphasi/ing it in this part 
of the course is that no other part of the course has a structure more 
amenable'to its presentation. As the concluding segment of I.pisodc A of 
this course, it can simultaneously summarize the study of the city region 
and provide experiences in regionalizing. Case studies requiring students 
themselves to regionalize are especially desirable (examples: delimita- 
tion of a metropolitan region, delimitation of the CiBO, delimitation of a 
"slum'* or a "ghetto''). This could be in the form of a map exercise in 
Which a series of maps of r'.ie city region were provided and the student 
was requested to create ? boundary and defend it. 

B. THE GEOGRArHY OF PRODUCTION 

(approximately 40 per cent of the course) 

1. Structural Objectives 

A principal objective of this episode should be to bring the student as 
close as practicable to the research frontiers of one of the four major research 
clusters of geography: spatial, geometric, or location theory geography. 
Aspects of area studies geography or man-land geography may also appear 
but these should appear as appropriate to the elaboration of the spatial re- 
st^arch cluster rather than as major topics in themselves. In furtherance 
of this major objective, there Should be an introduction of selected aspects of 
geographic research methodology as needed in actu al problem-solving by the 
student : geographic models (possibly somewhat more sophisticated than those 
introduced in Episode A), air photos, common statistical methods, maps at 
varied scales and of varied types, standard statistical sources, and so on. 
Locational terminology in common usage or essential to the thought pattern 
of the course may be introduced (examples: hinterlands, urban networks, 
central place, manufacturing complexes, interdependence, the urban-rural con- 
tinuum). There should be experiences with three types of g(?ograi aic mter- 
pretation: areal association, spatial interaction, and regionahzation. ^ 

2. Con tent Objecti ves 

The data used to implement the structural objectives above should be se- 
lected in such a way as to make clear to the student(s) that (a) he is living in 
a xevolutioiiary age in terms ofthe way production is organized and distributed 
over the earth, (b) that production systems can be illuminated by viewing them 
as an integrated set of production points, lines, and areas, (c) that such spatial 
production systems can be examined at various levels of magnitude, from 
local communities through various levels lothe earth as a whole, (d) that such 
spatial production systems operate as they do because of locational decision 
making by both individuals and groups, (e) that the degree to which uii area is 
integrated into the larger spatial production whole Can be measured and 
analysed, (f) that today most spatial produaion systems are highly dynamic 
so that on the one hand an area may be becoming less well integrated into the 
spatial whole (i.e., depressed areas are those no longer well integrated into 
the system) while on the other hand some other area is being "developed** or 
, brought into the system more fully than before, and (g) that the growth of 
spatially integrated production systems isa majoraspect of "Westernization,** 
"urbanization," and "development." 
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3. Topical Sequence (Garrison, 63. 64. 65; King. 78) 

a. Agglomeration versus Dispersion in the Location of Services (Berry 

and Garrison. 54. 55.56;Get's.69: Lukerman.81: McCarty and Lind- 
berg. 62; Morrill. 83) 

The analysis of locations within the production system should begi^ 
with services for two reasons. First, because services are most clearly 
related to urban centers. iJius providing a tie to l^rt A. Secondly, be- 
cause of the expanding role of services as sources of enr^loyment in de- 
veloped economies. Distinctions should be made betw'een routine serv- 
ices (examples: grocery stores) and highly specialized services such 
as research centers or managerial decision-making. The problems of 
the location of services should be presented as a spatial dilemma lor 
society. Thus, on the one hand, there are clear advantages in agglomera- 
tion in order to provide a higher level of services. Yet. on the other 
hand, there are clear advantages in dispersing services so as to be as 
close to customers as possible, an aspect which is particularly important 
when those served (such as farmers) are dispersed over wide areas. 
Existing or hypothetical central place systems could be presented as 
compromises developed to resolve this dilemma. Concepts such as 
threshold, range, and hierarchy should be systematically developed. A 
possible exercise might involve the comparison of **expecud" service 
distributions (''expected" according to some central place model) and 
**actuar' or "observed" distributions in a particular area., 

b. Agglomeration versus Dispersion in the Location of Production from 

Photo-Synthesis (Birch. 57; Dunn. 60; Garrison and Marble. 68; 
Grotewold. 73; Hoag. 76; Lewthwaite, 79; McCarty and Lindberg. 82; 
Prunty. 85; Harvey. 74) 

Agriculture, per se . should not be one of the major segments of 
analysis. Rather, a distinction should be made between those types of 
production which depend directly on the process of photo-synthesis and 
hence normally require large areas (crop production, conunercial fores- 
try, grazing on ranges) and those types of agriculture which do not de- 
pend direaly on photo- synthesis and hence are capable of being concen- 
trated at points (animal husbandry). Animal husbandry can thus be treated 
as a special aspect of production fronr* photo-synthesis or can be dis- 
cussed with manufacturing as a typeof processii^and fabricating. In any 
case, production from photo-synthesis should be presented as a spatial 
problem for society. On the one hand, there are advantages in locating 
the production of a particular crop with respect to the particular atfalities 
of land (climate, soils, topography, and other qualities) affect u)g^lant 
growth. On the other hand, there are clear advantages in reducirigJrans- 
pOTt costs as much as possible. Hence some compromise is necessary. 
Different forms of production from photo-synthesis are affected in dif- 
ferent ways by this dilemma. There is competition from the various 
types of production for the use of sunlight-space. The con^lex of com- 
promises produces a very intricate and dynamic pattern of land uses. 
In short, some sort of modified von Thunen analysis could be used, par- 
ticularly if it were shown that its significance changeft depending on the 
size of the area under consideration and the con^iexlty of its spatial 
production system (i.e.. its level of ''development**). A wide variety of 
problems can be developed from the basic von Thunen formulation; these 
problems can be at increasing levels of difficulty as additional variables 
are introduced. 
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c, Agglomeratiqn versus Dispersion in Jie Produaion of Minerals and 

Ptwer froni Wind and Water 
y Probably this analysis should be quite liniitedbecaust the theoretical 
framework for the analysis ofthe location of such produaion is today very 
inadequate. There is no well developed set of location theories for this 
phase of e*cononiic geography. However, there are some challenging 
questions which could excite the student. The same general dilenuna If 
involved as for the location of services and the location of produaion 
from photo-synthesis, i.e,, there are advantages in both agglomeration 
and dispersion. However, niining is a somewhat special case because of 
the major role played by exploration and the special effeas of modem 
investment praaices with respea to niineral exploration. Further, 
mining is subjea to special effeas through the economies of scale. Dis- 
covery, by the student, of the high degree of concentration of the produc- 
tion of many minerals is much more significant than the memorization 
of long lists of mineral produaion points or areas. Problems involving 
analysis of the more widely dispersed minerals (examples: gravel, 
limestone) have advantages over those more subjea to special geologic 
considerations (such as petroleum). 

d. Agglomeration versus Dispersion in Processing and Fabricating (Alex- 

anderson, 52; Boas, 58; Gregor, 72; Henderson, 75; Estelland Bu- 
chanan, 61; Greenhut, 71; Hurley, 77; Linge, 80; McCarty and Lind- 
berg, 82; Pred, 84; Stafford, 87) 

Processing and fabiicating is here meant tu include animal husbandry 
and handicrafts as well as "manufacturing." Processing and fabricating 
should be aiscusseJ after the previous forms of produaion because many 
forms of manufacturii^ are essentially "produa Golutions" to locational 
dilemmas in the produaion of services, or produaionfrom photo-synthe- 
sis, and a service may require such large audiences that dispersing it 
into localities may be ineffeaive. For example, only larger centers 
may be able to afford symphony orchestras and consequently people in 
small centers are too far away to attend. Solution: produce hi-fi records 
which can be played anywhere. This, ih turn, may increase the desire 
to attend "live" symphonic performances and hence to the development 
of more local symphonies. Subsequently, the demand for hi-fi records 
may increase. A time faaor is also involved. The hi-fi record can be 
played at any hour and in any season. Or, a particular crop may be very 
expensive and of uncertain supply because it is produced in such a distant 
place. ^ Solution:/ produce a synthetic produa in a manufaauring plant 
close by. This sometimes leads to a decline in the production from photo- 
synthesis but in other casen the expansion of demand may buoy the 
initial type of produaion, particularly if some value is attached to "na- 
tural" produas. Processing and fabricating should be presented as a 
spatial dilemma: agglomeration or concentration has advantages but so 
also does dispersion. I3iffering forms of manufacturing are affected 
differently by this dilemma. Varied linkages ber,veen different forms 
of manufaauring and between manufaauring and services or manufaaur- 
ing and photo- synthetic produaion further complicate the pattern. The 
student hould have experience with both least-cost theories (Weberian 
theories) of industrial location and maximum-demand theories of indus- 
trial location. Manufaaurii^ should be examined at a variety of levels 
of magnitude, from localities to nation-states and/or the global level. 
There should be at least one problem involving the location of a very 
widely dispersed form of manufaauring, such as metal working. 
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e. The Transport/Commvinications System and Spatial Interaction anaong 

Points in the Production System (Wolpen, 12; Curry, 59; Garrison, 
66,67; King, 78; McCarty and Lindberg, 82; Morrill, 83; Taaffe, 88, 
89; Thomas, 92) 

The whole question of spatial interaction, first examined briefly in 
Pan A, and then developed more fully in the services section of I^rt B, 
should now be re-examined on a more" refined and ritore sophisticated 
'evel. A major point to be made is that changes anywhere in thcproduc- 
ion system are transmitted to other pans of the production system 
through the transpon/communications network. A funher point is that 
changes in the transpon/communications network will have effects on 
all points and areas linked by the network. Student problems relating to 
shifts in the location of production in relation to the interstate highway 
system could be effective. 

f. Informational Feedback and Control of the System (Wolpert, 12; Fried- 

man, 762; Ginsburg, 70; Greenhut, 71; Rostow, 86; Thoman, 90; 
lliompson, 93) 

It should be made clear to the student that the society in question 
usually will seek to adjust the spatial production system so as to make it 
more effective in implementing the goals of the society. Such adjustments 
may involve changes in laws or regulations governing the system or they 
may involve the development of new space -adjusting technology or re- 
source-convening technology. However, the feedbac<of information about 
the functioning of the spatial system is always imperfect because of im- 
perfections in communications technology and because of the screening 
effect of the value system ard limited perception of the society. Thus, 
this concluding pnnion of Episode B can be used to summarize and, at 
the same time, to raise some challenging questions concerning the quality 
and quantity of the data now available on the spatial dimensions of pro- 
duction systems and concerning the presently imperfect state of our under- 
standing of how spatial production systems actually operate. This is also 
the place to raise again the question of perception of environment initially 
raised in Episode A. 

C SPATIAL PRODUCTION SYSTEMS IN HISIORICAL-CULIURAL CONTEXT 
(approximately 10-15 per cent of the course) 

1' St ructural Objectives 

Th^ principal objective of this episode should be to bring the student as 
close as practicable to the research frontiers of spatial geogiaphy, though 
man -land geography and area uudies geography may appear as more sig- 
nificant sub-themes than in Episode B. The research techniques and method- 
ology of geography should be introduced as relevant to actual problem -solving 
by the student. Additional geographic terminology may be introduced as 
essential to theme development but in most cases the terminology used should 
be that already introduced in Episodes A andB. There should be experiences 
with three types of geographic interpretation: arealassociation, spatial inter- 
action, and regionalizajion. Globalism as a geographic value may be given 
somewhat more expression than in Episode B, through the examples chosen 
to illustrate the theme of spatial production systems in historical-cultural 
context. 

2. Content Objectiv es (Hodder, 97; Isaac, ^8; Lowenthal and Price, 99; May- 
field, 100; Meinig, 101; Mikesell, 103; Skinner, 106; Spencer and Horvath, 
107) 

The theme should be developed in such a way that the student will under- 
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stand that (a) the cultural system (i e., the value system and the technological 
system) acts as a powerful c onstraint onthedevelopment of spatial production 
systems, one aspect of this being the role of culture in environmental percep- 
tion, (b) cultural systems normally develop slowly, over long periods of time, 
(C) cultural systems are "place bound" to a high degree, i.e., they have dis- 
cernible points (rf origin on the earth's surface and varying rates of spread 
outward from such points of origin, <d) expanding spatial production systems 
are powerful forces for the breakdown of old culture systems in their path, 
(e) some culture areas may reject "progress" (i.e., integration into an ex- 
panding spatial production system) in order to preserve existing cultural 
unity, and (f) zones of culture contact may have stratified production systems 
(i.e., two spatial production systems, one linkedtoa larger spatial production 
system extending beyond the area, and the remnants of an older spatial pro- 
duction system still oriented to the area itself). 

^ Topical Se q uence 

a. Compqrative Production Geography of Selected Great Civilizations 

A broad general distinction should be made between those cultures 
which developed "civilization" and those which did not. Civilization is 
li^re defined in the classic sense of a finely elaborated spatial production 
system with a network of cities, towns, and villages linked together by a 
transport-communications system. Two or three selected examples of 
the ancient "civilizations (examples: Maya, inca, Greco-Roman, Moslem, 
Chinese) should be analysed in terms of (1) similarities and differences 
in the spatial production system, and (2) points of origin, rates of spread, 
and zones of culture contact for the system. 

b Origins and Spread of the Occidental Production System 

"Western Culture," the "^Industrial Revolution," the "Commercial 
Revolution," the "Agricultural Revolution," and "Urbanization" shouldbe 
examined in terms of the significance of space-adjusting and resource- 
converting, techniques and methods developed over the last century or 
two. The emphasis should not be on the technological changes, changes 
in forms of socio-economiL organization, and changes in values as guch 
but rather on the freedom these changes gave to develop new spatial pro- 
' duction systems, The effect of new transport technology in changing the 
perceptions of distance could be treated. The origin and spread of the 
Occidental system from Western Europe to large parts of the earth 
should be analysed. This should be followed by selected case studies of 
examples of resistances to the spread of this spatial production system 
and the values associated with it by both peoples of European origin (pos- 
sible example: the Pennsylvania Dutch) and by non- European peoples 
(noteworthy example: China). Finally, the present-day world-wide prob- 
lem of economic development could be analysed as a basic dilemma. On 
the one hand, the spread of the Occidental spatial production system is 
associated with rising living standards and greater material well-being 
except in those cases in which population growth.has outrun the elabora- 
tion of the production system. On the other hand, the decline in isolation 
associatca with the spread of the Occidental production system is allow- 
ing the erosion of old value systems and is tending toward the creation of 
a single world-wide value system. The erosion of established value sys- 
tems can be quite traumatic, for individuals and whole societies. 
AH peoples, .Vmericans included, face this basicdilenima. Many possible 
student problems suggest themselves. For example, students could be 
asked to plot the global diffusion of printing. Sabbath observance, iiihtn 
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machinea^t or autos. I'he students could then be asked to analyze the 
meaning of this spread for a particular culture. 



D. SPA'i lAL l^RODUCTION SYSTEMS IN THE CONTEXT OF 
POLITICAL TFSRRITORIALISM 

(approximately 10 per cent of the course) 

1. Structural Objectives 

The principal objective of this episode should be to bring the studertt as 
close as practicable to the research frontiers of spatjal geography, though 
area studies geography and/or man-land geography may appear as significant 
sub-themes. The research techniques and methodology of geography should 
be introduced as relevant to actual problem-solving by the student. Additional 
terminology may b'^ introduced as essential for the illumination of political 
territorialism but in most cases the terminology already introduced in Epi- 
sodes A, B, and C should suffice.. There should be experiences with three 
types of geographic interpretation: areal association spatial interaction, and 
regionalization. Globalism as a geographic value may be given somewhat 
more expression than in Episodes A and B through the selection of case stud- 
ies to be analyzed but there should be no attempt to analyze the political terri- 
torial framework of the earth as a whole in any detail. Globalism could be 
expressed especially in terms of global sp^^tial interaction patterns. Localism 
could also be expressed, particularly in terms of the spatial expression of 
legal patterns, mie relation of legal localism and global spatial interaction 
could be developed. 

2. Content Objectives (Chang, 114; Cohen, 115; Herman, 117; Lowenthal, 120; 

Robinson, 126 

Political territorialism should be developed in such a way that the student 
understands (a) the role of territorial limits in constraining the elaboration 
of a spatial production system, (b) the role of the spatial production system 
as a unifier of a territorial state, (c) the role of the territorial state as a 
positive force in theelaboration of spatialproduction systems, (d) the potential 
conflict between desires for unity (based on areal homogeneity of culture) 
and desires for power and economic well-being (based on a spatial production 
system unrestricted by the areal differentiation of culture), and (e) the poten- 
tial conflict between desires for military security and desires for productive 
power (based on the unrestricted development of the spatial production sys- 
tem). 

3. Itopical Sequence 

a. Comparative Spatial Integration within Territorial States 

Selected territorial states should be analyzed in terms of the degree 
to which their territory forms a spatially integrated whole. Indices of 
national cohesiveness could be developed. These case studies should be 
seleaed with a view to bringing out the varying degrees of spatial inte- 
gration observable, particularly in relation to (1) the nature of organiza- 
tion of the territorial state such as the federal state versus the unitary 
state (example; France versus Switzerland), (2) the degree to which the 
spatial production system has been elaborated (i.e., the level of ''eco- 
nomic development," ''urbanization," "technology," "education," and so 
on), (3) the size of the state, (4) the cultural areal differentiation of the 
state (examples; language diversity), (5) the obstacles to areal integration 
posed by earth features such as deserts, mountains, or thinly inhabited 
areas. (6) the origins of the state (i.e., did it originate as a mere instru- 
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ment of administrative convenience for occupying powers?) and the pur- 
pose of existence of the state. Ilie students thems'^Ves should be asked 
to draw conclusions from case study evidence made available to them. 

b. Comparison of the United States and the Soviet Union 

This should be an analysis of ways ir vhich the spatial production 
systems. of the two countries function siknilarly andalso of ways in which 
these systems function differently because of differences in territorial 
political structure. Having had many previous experiences in problem- 
solving, the students should be able to do much of this analysis them- 
selves, with help on gathering data. 

L. THE EARTH AS MODIFILD AND MODIFIABLE BY HUMAN ACTION 
(approximately 10-15 per cent of the course) 

1. Structural Objectives 

One of the basic assumptions of this course is that the authors of Thg 
Science of Geography are correct in defining the most general of all geo- 
graphic problems as a search for "a full understanding of the vast, overriding 
system on the earth's surface comprised by man and the natural environ- 
ment 25 A further assumption is that educational efficiency is enhanced by 
having two parallel introductory geography courses, one a behavioral geog- 
raphy course such as this one, stressing spatial geography but Including area 
studies geography and man-land geography as sub-themes, and the other a 
physical geography course stressing physical geography for its own sake but 
including spatial geography and man-land geography as sub-themes« Accord- 
ingly, the primary purpose of Episode E of this course is to simultaneously 
bring the student as close as practicable tothe research frontier of man-land 
geography and to build a bridge to the parallel course, physical geography. 
The research techniques and methodology of geography should be introduced 
as necessary for actual problem-solving by the student. It would be necessary 
to introduce some terminology from man-land geography and physical geog- 
raphy not previously introduced. It is probable that general terms such as 
environment, habitat, and eco-systems would be introduced for the first time 
in Episode B and then more fully developed here, in Episode E. The introduc- 
tion of more specific new terms here in Episode E should be held to a minimum 
and, wherever possible, analogies to terms already used should bt indicated. 
There should be experiences with three types of geographic interpretation: 
areal association, spatial interaction, and regionalization. The geographic 
value, globalism, should be given full expression through treatment of the 
earth as a single, unitary, objea on which a variety of systems operate. The 
geographic values of earth reverence and the unity of man and nature could 
be given expression here, especially if intheform of the conflia between this 
value and the ''conquering of nature" view. 

2. Content Obleaives 

The theme should be treated in such a fashion that the student understands 
(a) that the earth has been modified by man in a variety of ways over a very 
long period of time, (b) that some of these changes occur rapidly and are 
rather obvious whereas otKers occur slowly and are difficult to observe 
closely, (c) th^lt some of these changes appear to be irreversible, so that 
each new generation faces a different earth environment, (d) that some parts 
of the eanh have already been modified very extensively while other parts 
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have been modified only very slightly, (e) that each step in man's development 
of spac-e-adjusting and resource-converting techniques has increased man's 
power to modify the surface of the earth. 

3. Topical Sequence * 

a. Gross Areal Variation of the Kaith's Surface 

Thib .section should merely present the general findings of physical 
geography about the eanh's surface, particularly through some general 
regional classification system of land groups such as that of Preston 
James. This could be done largely in a problem- solving context.. That 
is, the students could be given both specific data and several alternative 
regional classification systems and asked to develop their own regional 
system for the earth. 



b. The Larth as Modified by Human Action in the Pre-lndustrial Age 

(prior to 1750 A.D.) (Gould, 132; Thomas, 137) 

This should include case studies in modification in which the student 
is asked to evaluate the Extent and significance of the modification. It 
might include ex£^mples involving fire, the plow, and grazing. There should 
be an analysis of the significanpe of such modification for each of the land 
groups and, through this means, of those parts of the earth most modified 
and those parts least modified. Student problems might well be based on 
the use of primary historical data such as John Smith's description of 
Virginia. ' 

c. The Earth as Modified by Modern Spatial Production Systems (Bowden', 

128: Burton and Kates, 129;, Nelson and Byrne, 134; White, 139) 
This should include case studies of forms of modification different 
from those of preceding historical periods, such as the new role of earth- 
moving equipment or the expanding role of insecticides, pesticides, and 
herbicides. The concept of environmental perception should be re-intro- 
duce J m this context. It sho'jld include an analysis of which parts of the 
earth have been most modified and those least modified. This might in- 
volve the preparation of world maps by the students, after reading and/or 
discussion of the characteristics of particular technologies and particular 
land areas, or student problems at larger scales. 

d- How Modifiable is the Surface of the Earth? 

The students should be challenged to analyze how the spatial produc- 
tion pattern of the earth might be altered by hypothetical developments 
in space-adjusting or resource-converting technology. For example, how 
might the world-wide spatial production pattern be altered if (1) means 
welre developed Tor converting salt-water to fresh water at rates low 
enough to permit widespread use for irrigation, or, either separately or 
concurrently, (2) transportation of water by pipelines were reduced to 
a fraction of present costs? There might be considerable disagreement 
among the students on this question. Students should be encouttiged to 
bring in more and more variables. 

F. SOME UNANSWEREp QUESTIONS ABOUT HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHIC BEHAVIOR 

(approximately, 2 per cent of the course) 

Episode F is intended as a "threshold" experience, to use Bill Pattison's 
phrase. That is, it is intended as a capstone or summary and yet more than 
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that. It is intended to point forward as well as backward. It provides an op- 
ponunity to summarize what has been teamed about the structure of geogra- 
phy or the geographer's way of knowing. At the same time, it provides air 
opportunity to raise questions about what could be know about geographic 
behavior and some hypothetical ways to go about trying to probe such un- 
answered questions. Insofar as practicable, such summarization and probing 
, should be done by the students themselves. The basic question for the student 
to ask himself is this: what can 1 now do that I could not do before taking the 
course? Howmight such abilities be used to go on learning, whether in a geog- 
raphy course or pot? 

G. SELECTED REFERENCES FOR IMPLEMENTING THE 
COURSE DESIGN 

This list stresses recent articles in geographic journals and recent 
geographic monographs. **Recent'* as used here means published within the 
last decade. Anyone wishing to implement the course design in whole, or in 
^ pan, should also consult recent geographic text books, paperbacks, reprint 
series (such as that of Bobbs-Merrill), older geographic articles and mono- 
graphs (it is assumed here that older sources are widely known to the readers 
of this outline), atlases, map sources, air photo sources, statistical sources, 
and so on. This list is intended primarily to clarify the course design for the 
teacher and secondarily to provide source materialfor actual implementation. 

General References 

1. Acker man, E.a. ** Where is the Research Frontier?", Annals of the Associa^- 

tion of American Geographers , LlII (December, 1963), 4297440. 

2. Ad hoc Committee on Geography, Earth Sciences Division, National Academy 

of Sciences-National Research Council, The Science of Geography , Publi- 
cation No. 1277, Washington, D.C., 1965. 

3. Berry, Brian J.L. ''Approaches to Regional Analysis: A Synthesis," Annals 

of Association of American Geographers , LIV (March, 1964), 2-11. 
4* Bruner, Jerome S. The Process of Education . New York: Vintage Books, 
1963. 

5. Gregory, Stanley. Statistical Methods and the Geographer . London; Long- 

mans, 1963. 

6. Grigg, David. **The Logic of Regional Systems," Annals of the Association 

of American Geographers , LV (September,. 1965), 465-491. 

7. Haggett, Peter. Locational Analysis in Human Geographv > London: Arnold, 

1965. ' 

8. Lowry, Ira S, **A Shon Course in Model Design," Journal of the American 

Institute of Planners . XXXL (1965), 158-166. 
9 Lowenthal, David. ''Geography, Experience, and Imagination: Towards a 
Geographical Epistemology," Annals of the A ssociation of American Geog** 
rapher s. LI (September, 1961), 241-260. 
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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 



When, at the request of the Commission on College Geography, I began to 
consider the task of designing "a fresh approach to teaching World Regional 
Geography", 1 did not feel like an explorer. But since September 1965 I have 
been embarked upon adventure— intellectual and behavioral— which has always 
been stimulating and seldom routine. As I write this preface, trial teaching 
of the course out line is half accomplished and I have reached the clear realiza- 
tion ihf^x the goal of the project is the journey itself. Course design consists 
of initial organization and continuing revision (perhaps the word should be 
revitalization) if the sense of adventure is to remain. With these remarks, 
this course outline is published as a point of intellectual embarkation from 
which 1 hope that teachers will, by selecting appropriate ideas, chan their 
own paths through the academic term. 

1 should like to emphasize the tentative, experimental, quality of this 
work. One of the felicitous conditions of intellectual exploration is that it is 
possible to retrace one's steps and begin again on a different path. The first 
semester of the outline has been reworked after being taught; the second 
semester has not yet benefited from practical application in the classroom. 
The Commission, however, felt it timely to publish this outline with three 
others as points of departure surely to be revised by experience. I would wel- 
come the opportunity to draw on others' experiences as well as my own. So 
1 would appreciate receiving reactions and suggestions that are generated 
either by reading this outline or by putting some of its ideas into praaice. 

1 should like toacknowledge my gratitude for the help of many geographers 
in this project. Chief among these are the members of the Commission's 
Subpanel on a World Regional Geography Course, Chauncy D. Harris, Norton 
S. Ginsburg, and Fred Eggan. Their continuing guidance, and especially that 
of Chauncy D. Harris, made possible the fruition of this project. John F. 
Lounsbury, Director of the Commission of College Geography, has ably pro- 
vided the administrative support necessary. The members of the Commission 
on College Geography, both regular and ex-officio , have perused several 
drafts of this outline and have generously offered comments and encourage- 
ment. Also, colleagues at the University of Michigan, Michigan State Univer- 
sity and elsewhere have generously read and commented upon specific topics; 
they are John F. Kolars, Brian W. Beeley, Elmer A. Keen, Melvin G. Marcus, 
Douglas McManis, John D. Nystuen, Ross Pearson, Lawrence Sommers, 
Waldo Tobler. Needless to say, 1 alone am responsible for the content of the 
outline as here presented. 

Thanks to the good ofiices of Nicholas Helburn, I have been able to con- 
sult with the staff and writers of the High School Geography Project, con- 
tinually an^intellectually invigorating experience. 

Finally, 1 must express deep gratitude for the secretarial efforts of 
Marguerite Landman without whose unfailing help and good humor ' would have 
capsized long ago. 

Ann E. Larimore 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

31 December 1966 
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THE WORLD REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY COURSE: 
ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 



I. The Purpofa of Thi« Project 

The devising of a fresh approach to teaching World Regional Geography 
grows out of the concern of the Commission on College Geography for an intro- 
ductory undergraduate course which would provide 

. . an effective mode of analyzing and comparing domestic and foreign 
areas, ... a knowledge of disparate peoples, and cultures; an appre- 
ciation of the diversity of the world in terms of its physical makeup 
and resources, cultural evolution, economic development, and polit- 
ical and cultural ties, as well as the common threats and dangers 
that affect the nations of the world and that touch off changes in area 
interrelationships.! 

Such a course has been considered hereto be introductory in the sense that 
it is designed to acquaint students with geography as a way for viewing the 
world rather than being introductory in the sense of serving as an introduaion 
to geography as an academic subject and a professional discipline. 

This attempt at a fresh approach is designed to con^lement approaches 
already available in materials sucH as texts, traditionally the means by which 
new conceptualizations of World Rjegional Geography have been disseminated 
to the profession. It has been desigiied within broad guidelines set by the Com- 
mission for a world regional geogtaphy course, two semesters in length, con- 
sidered as a liberal arts collegd course which would treat the whole world 
rather than selected regions. / . - . ^ r i. 

The essential features of this approach may be summarized as follows: 

1. The course focuses upon/the global unfolding of universal geographical 

processes. / 
^. Individual areas are sefen as components of a single world system. 

3. No attempt has been made to compartmentalize the world regionally. 
Rather, regions are viewed as logically defined spatial pnenomena 
developing from the interaaion of geographical processes. 

4. The migration of culture groups and their successful occupance of 
their selected habitats through the use of-, specific types of spatial 
organization and resource use systems provides a Vigorous organiz- 
ing theme for selection of subject matter. 

5. Some areas are treated twice and some are not treated at all, which- 
ever is consistent with the organizing theme. 

6. The course expects to reflect recent theoretical advances In interpre- 
tation of data. , ' . . 

7. The content of the course may be embodied in a particular teaching 
strategy featuring lectures as the means of providing basic continuity 



2 



Uhe Commisjion't concern follows upon \ha\ of fhc Geography in Liberal Education Project 
reflected in "Guidelines", Geooraphy in Undergroduate Liberal Education. A Report of the 
Geography in Liberal Educotion Project, (Washington D.C., Ass<k:iation of Amerlcon Geog- 
raphers, 1965), p. 7. Such a course would necessaril/ reflect the fundamental emphases 
and types of minimal factual knowledge discussed In pp. 4-5 of "Guidelines." 
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of subject matter, visual sources of data used extensively in presen- 
tation of subject m'^tter^nd reliance upon an atlas for basic reference 
and assorted materials for student readings, not upon a textbook. 
8. The course is conceived t6ybe a general liberal education course, an 
"elective" or '*distribution\satisfying course" rather than the first 
^ course in a geography major^equence. 

II. The Place of th^^ World Regional Geography Course as a General 
Liberal Education Course In Undergraduate Curricula 

1- World Regi onal Geography's Contribution to College Curricula : - Whende- 
veloping a world regional geography course, internal conceptual structure and 
factual components cannot be considered alone. It is Just as necessary to 
assess the role of the course in undergraduate education so that the course's 
internal rationale will be consistent with its general educative purpose. Rather 
than treating the imponance of world regional geography to undergraduate 
education as a whole, the specific relationship of the course to various under- 
graduate curricula such as LiberalAns, Education, Pre-professionaland other 
curricula, willbe discussed here.Theformertopic has already beeiidefinitively 
treated by Chauncy D. Harris in "The Geographic Study of Foreign Areas and 
Cultures in Liberal Education".2 Harris' anicle although not specifically 
concerning world regional geography course is very pertinent. Moreover, 
while written about liberal arts education, his comments also apply more 
widely to other types of undergraduate education and especially, it seems to 
ms, to teacher education. 

Harris succinctly states the general educational aim of a world regional 
geography course in the following paragraph: 

A liberal education should develop in each individual ;he realiza- 
tion that his own country, region, and ethnic, religious, or linguistic 
group is but one among many, each with differing characteristics, 
and that other countries, regions, pr social groups are not neces- 
sarily queer, or irrational, or in^xior. It may be argued that one 
cannot see his own country and culture in perspective until he has 
studied other lands and peoples. Only then can one realize that his 
own civilization is but one of a family of civilizations with common 
elements yet distinctive charaaeristics, evolving through time from 
common antecedents with differentiation but with much cultural bor- 
rowing, facing similar problems yet with particular combinations of 
attitudes, policies, technologies, climates, soils, minerals, and 
evolved economic systems. 3 

A single course in world regionalgeographycannotalone accomplish this aim. 
It can, however, be a major contributor to the cultivation of a realistic and 
rational world view. We humans are, as yet, bound to the earth's surface for 
our life spans. We need the ability ;*o place our personal situation in its 
proper position within the geographic systems of the global ^surface we in- 
habit* Yet nowhere in the undergraduate curriculum save in a (world regional 



Chauncy D. Harris, "The Geographic Study of Foreign Areas and Cuhures in Liberal Edu- 
Geography in Undergraduate Liberal Education. A Report of the Geography in 
Liberal Educafion Project. (Washington, D.C., Association of American Geoaraphers 
1965), p. 25. ^ « r / 
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geography course or iii d world patterns course may a student learn the global 
system of occupance of which he is inevitably an interd- pendent part.-^ ^ 

2, \\hat Kind of Introductory Course is \ \orld Reg ional Geo^raphy^ - Froiri 
discussion with geographers in" various college and .niversities about the ^ 
appropriate place for a world regional geography course within their Depart- 
mental offerings, several pertinent observations may be recorded. 

Despite the desire that students selecting Geography as a major possess 
an adequate factual background^ upon which to base their study of geography 
as an intellectual endeavor and discipline, there seems to be a trend toward 
abandoning World Regional Geography as **The Introductory Course for the 
Geography MajorV. In some cases, such a course is not even taught within 
the Depanment, its place being taken by a plethora of courses each concern- 
ing a single region. Where World Regional Geography has been maintained, 
It has oftcfT been fitted m by being shonened into a one-q^aner orpne-semes- 
ter course and assuming more of the character of a World l^itterns course. 
More and more, the Introductory Course referred to above seems to be sys- 
tematic in nature, concerned explicitly with analysis of spatial process and 
spatial relationships and assuming (or at least hoping for) the fovmation in the 
student's mmd of a detailed global distribution map of the most important 
geographic features as an incidental by-product. Wheredoes this trend leave 
World Regional Geography? 

It seems appropriate that World RegionalGeography should be considered 
a liberal education course rather than an introduction to the discipline of 
geography as an intellectual endeavor. Whilethe purpose of **The Introductory 
Course to the Major" is to begin explicitly to train ifie student as a practicing 
geographer (to which end no doubt, it should include a section on the regional 
method), the aim of the World Regional Geographylcourse seems rather to be 
the display of geography's cumulative achievement^ in orderingand analyzing 
the arrangement of phenomena on the earth's surfacf^ The two courses then 
accomphsh different purposes. If World RegionalGeography is a necessity 
for the Geography major's hberal education, it also seems to be just as neces- 
sary for any^^ernationally-oriented student majoring in a social science as 
well as fofwould-be primary school teachers and secondary social studies 
teachers. A forceful argument can be made for its necessity to any student 
who wishes to be a responsible citizen well-informed about world affairs. 

The World Regional Geography course thus presents the intellectual 
achievements of geography in rationally ordering the diversities of the eanh's 
surface. Every effort should be made to incorporate the discipline's latest 
advances both in methodology and regional knowledge. As Meinig says of the 
Syracuse University course, 'The primary pi!irpose is to introduce the sti nt 



"^Thus this single course reflects within the constraints of the college curriculum's structore 
of credit hours, class schedules, and grade points, the general geographic aim of "an undlfci- 
standing of the vast inteiacting system comprising all humanity ..nd Its natural environment 
of the surface of the earth". Edward A. Ackerman, "Where Is a Research Frontier?" Annals 
of the Association o f American Geographers, Llll. (December 1963), p. 435. 

^"Guidelines", Geography in Undergraduate Liberal Education , p. 5. This factual back- 
ground is outlined as: 

1. a systematic knowledge of the/ basic distributional character of such world-wide 
phenomena as climate, cultural systems, population, and resources; 

2. a knowledge of the processes responsible for the spatial distribution and variable 

lei of selected landscape features; and ^ 

3. o more detailed knowledge of a selected number of individual areas Illustrating 
typical or atypical conditions. 
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to the W' Ad through certain perspectives of the geographer**. 6 The World 
Regional Geography cuursc is nor designed priinarify to be an introduction to 
geography as either an academic subject or a profession. Wheeler speaking 
of the I'niversity of Missouri course comments that such a course **is not a 
'preparatory' type of course teaching geographical elements, principles, 
methods, and theories on the assumption that these will be put to use in later 
geq;raphy courses. . . . the course is self-contained". 7 

This course therefore is to be a liberal education course in the true sense 
of the term. From it, as effectively as present geographic knowledge and 
skills allow, the student should receive a vivid presentation of the conditions 
in his own and other resource utilization systems, especially of their, estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and adaptive change. He should leave this course 
stimulated to explore the intellectually unknown as well as to experience 
hitherto unseen pUices. 

3. World Regional Geography's [Position in College Curricula: - But if this 
course s aim is primarily to provide general education, how can it be fitted 
into the various university and college curricula? Implicit in the above dis- 
cussion of the course's role seem to be the following characteristics: it is a 
self-contained course needing no prerequisites; it can profitably be taken by 
Geography majors and non-majors alike; it does not occupy a panicular niche 
in a sequence of courses but can be taken before, after, simultaneously with, 
or apart from other Geography courses. Nevertheless, it should be helpful 
to indicate two academic levels to which the course seems particularly fitted 
and indeed, at which it is often taught. 

One may argue that a college student should comejto Geography, Educa- 
tion, or several other majors (mostly inthe Social Sciences) with knowledge of 
the basic global distributions of geograpluc features* formed by interacting 
causal processes and often associated in regions. If so, the appropriate place 
for such learning is probably the last years of high school and the first years 
of college. (Of course, due to the variation in standards in American school 
systems, these are overlapping levels-) This level I think appropriate because 
reasonably this should be the level at which the student begins to think glob- 
ally as well as nationally I therefore can imagine World Regional Geography 
as a freshmen- sophomore level course taught as an elective or as a *\Social 
Science Distribution-satisfying course" by which we might hope that students 
would subsequently be stimulated to take the course considered to be the 
introduction to a Geography major. This level of World Regional Geography 
course would be attractive to students from majors such as Education, Nurs- 
ing, Journalism, and other pre-professional training where social-science 
electives are required. . ^ 

World Regional Geography should not be confined to the lower level of 
college courses, however- Perhaps the most challenging type of World Re- 
gional Geography course which might be taught would be a junior/senior/ 
beginning graduate- level course which would assume of its students an inter- 
national orientation and some social science sophistication. Such a course 
would be a fr^e elective able to satisfy Social Science distribution requirements 
but relying primarily upon drawing students from major fields related to 
Geography who wished to experience an intensive global survey of geographic 
phenomena and processes. This level of course would be more appropriate 

^Quoted from D.Meinig's course syllabus as submitted \o the Commission onCpllege Geog- 
raph/, September, 1965. ' \ 

^Quoted from J, Wheeler' scouise syllabus as submitted to fhe Commission on College Geog- 
roph/, September, 1965. \ 
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for Social Science majors, students preparing for area specialties, and prob- 
ably Geography majors. This level might also be nrK)re appropriate for sec- 
ondary school social studies teachers. 

How do these two World Regional Geography courses relate to one another? 
I think that their conceptual structure would be the same but that since they 
are directed toward different audiences the levels of intensity, factual detail, 
and the level of competence, amount and type of work required of a student 
might differ. Both courses wouldbe designed, however, for geographical neo- 
phytes, a characteristic perhaps more important than the level of general 
academic sophistication. Thus, to reach a senior history major whose mind 
has been bound to chrohologlcal methods of analysis might be more difficult 
and time-consuming than reaching the freshman "who never wrote a term 
paper in high school". , ^ ^ 

To summarize: World Regional Geography is.an essential ingredient in a 
student's liberal education, especially if he is a geography, social science, 
or education major. Such a course may appropriately be offered at, two levels 
during college and university and would have conceptual unity although differ- 
ing levels of complexity. Such a course would not be considered to provide 
"The Introductory Course to the Geography Major" but nUght perhaps be a 
necessary prerequisite for completing the major. 

Among Geography course offerings, the World Regional Geography course 
would assume the responsibility of providing a global summary of geographic 
processes as they are manifested in regions. It would charaaerlstlcally be 
presented as a summation of geographic achievement, both conceptual and 
faaual, and would aim to lure students (whether freshmen or seniors) into 
further study of geography by chronlcllr^ the orderly development of the 
world's geographical systems as well as by sensitizing the student s percep- 
tions to aspects of life and landscape hitherto unobserved. 




III. A Conceptual Franiework for World Regional 
Geography Courses of Varying Lengths 

1. The Course's Conceptual Base: Regio ns as Manifestations of Process: - 
Although a world regional course may be organized in several ways-as a sur- 
vey of world panerns, as a systematic introduction subsequently illustrated 
by selected regional coverage,asanorderlyexposition of current gCv^raphica. 
facts regionally arranged, as a sequential survey of one particular set of re- 
gions on the earth's surface-thls course espouses a different conceptual 
organization. This course Is based on the concurrent analysis of the develop- 
ment and persistence of regions formed by the interaction of universal geo- 
graphic processes. The course directs primary attention to three kinds of 
regions, all products of human behavior Interacting with the natural environ- 
ment- those resulting from I) the Innovation and diffusion of cultural patterns, 
2) the funalonlng of areas of organization, 3) the operation of resource utiliza- 
tion (livelihood activities) systems.8 Such regional analysis must necessari y 
treat causative geographic processes so that the student appreciates their 

^Thus this course aims fertile synthesis suggested by Robert S. Platf in "The Rise of Culturol 
Geography in Ariierica" Proceedings of the Seventeen th Internotiorwl Geoflrophicai Con-, 
press Washington, D.C.. 1952 (Washington, D.C., n.d.), pp. 485-490 when he writes: 
AM culture hasdeveloped and continues to grow in the functionol pattern of active hu- 
man enterprise. And all human enterprise functions through the medium of cilture. Full 
understanding Involves both aspects. Geographers undertaking study in an area now 
commonly seek answers to both kirnls of questions: (I) What is the functional pattern of 

(continued on next page . . . .) 
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continuous operation through tune as well as the varying current manifesta- 
tions of their global nature. liach process would not necessarily have equal 
priority for discussion bu^ ?vertheless each warrants inclusion. To provide 
an explicit conceptual overview for the course, these processes would be 
treated systematically and their global patterns would be described at the 
beginning of the course. 

The region has consistently been used as a prime organizing concept in 
teaching geography. This course aims to integrate the concept of the region 
and the concept of geographical processes by using oniv regions which may 
be identified as resulting from the interaction of specific processes. Regions 
thus are areas defined by the occurrence of a measurable concentration of 
phenomena (uniform/homogeneous/formal regions) or by a measurable focus- 
ing of movement flows (nodal/functional regions).9 Such concentrations 
whether of specific phenomena or of focused movements are considered to 
be always in a state of change so that regions are not static nor necessarily 
enduring phenomena. Such regions thus may be considered to f6rm, persist, 
and possibly to disintegrate; consequently, they may be genetically analyzed. 
The conceptual basis for the intellectual organization of this course is to be 
found in this process of regional formation by the global interaction of geo- 
graphical processes. 

2. The Processes of Regional Formation; -The following processes are essen- 
tial for inclusion. First are three human processes which directly generate 
the three broad categories of geographic region indicated above. In sequence, 
they represent interdependent processes operating at different, and generally 
decreasing, areal scales. 

2-A The cultural differentiation of Homo sapiens through migration, the inde- 
pendent development of population groups, and the process oftulture 
change. 

2-BThe location, operation, and development of systems of territorial or- 
ganization which unify areas for various purposes. Two significant types of 
areal organization would be emphasized; l)thatfacilitating political unity 
(primarily, the nation-state system;^ secondarily, tribal organization, 
feudal and imperial dynastic organization) and 2) that necessary for re- 
source utilization (e.g., units of occupance, villages, and central places, 
cities with their hinterlands). ^ 

2-C The location, operation, and development of differing resource utilization 
systems by population groups utilizing culturally specific technologies to 
exploit specific ecological systems and environmental cycles through 
seasonal activity patterns. 

Footnote 8— continued 

human enterprise going on In this environment, and (2) V/hat is the cultural origin of 
this way of life? . . . These questions do not imply a permanent dichotomy between 
functional organization and cultural origin. On the contrary they are directed toward 
the understanding of a single phenomenon: human occupance in i ts earthly setting, 
carried on by people who have drawn upon their heritage of equipment from the past fo 
make themselves at home in the present in the place where they live, a functional - 
cultural pattern in space and time, a coherent dynamic entity in the multidimensional 
spatial-temporal frame. 

n 

This definition follows strictly that of Derwent Whittlesey, pp. 31-40 in American Geog- 
raphy: Inventory and Prospect, Edited by P.E. James and C.F. Jones (Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press, 1954). The terms "area" and "region"are therefore not used interchange- 
ably here. 
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Qperating concuiiiitantly are two physical processes which must be treated in 
detail if the formation of regions is to be adequately analyzed. 

2-D The global variation of climatic conditions (both temporal and spatial) 
which are produced by the interacting patterns of atmospheric circulation, 
latitudinal or altitudinal temperature variation and land andocean distri- 
bution. . , . . 

2- EThe dependent variation of soil and vegetation whidi results from the 
' interaction on a smaller areal scale of climatic processes with lithic and- 

biologic processes. - ' 

3. The Formation of Contemporary Regions: - Resulting from ti^simulraneous 
operation of the above universal processes are specific subsicfl|ry processes 
which have operated to develop identifiable contemporary regions on the earth s 
surface. The rate of operation of these processes varies markedly from site, 
to site so that formation, persistence, and decayof consequent regions varies 
accordingly. The subsidiary processes would merely be identified in the 
introductory systematic section of the course. The manner of their opera- 
tion would, however, be made clear during the areal treatment which would 
constitute the bulk of the course. 

3rA The increasing areal concentration of the world's rapidly growing popula- 
\tion. . . 

3- BThe increasingly efficient and all-pervasive political organization of the 

earth's surface by means of the nation-state in o;rder to apportion control 
of natural resources among human groups and to allocate power among 
indivrlduals to provide the peace necessary for effective resource utiliza- 



tion. \ 




3-C The succession of one set of resource utilization systems for support ot 
.human populations by another set because of human migration, conquest, 
V innovationV^and acculturation. , 
3-D The much slower process of natural change in physical site conditions 

and the acceleration of such change by human intervention. 
3-E The developmei^of settlement hierarchies through trade ana transporta- 
tion activity and political centralization. j 
3-F Ab the most recent and spectacular example of such development, the ex- 
pansion of a world-circling market economy because of scientific and 
technological innovation especially of techniques of controlling increasing 
volumes of energy conversion, of overcoming the friction of space, and 
of increasing productivity of material wealth. ■^^ Thigr expansion is seen 
as concomitant with the spread of nation-state system, the growth of 
population and of cities, and thediffusionof standardized cultural patterns. 

4 The Aim - Demonstrating t he Ord erliness of Geographica l Procesai - The 
aim of this World Regional Geography course is to demonstrate thu the geo 
graphical processes which underlie the seemingly infinite variety of phenomena 
spatially associated on the tearth's surface operate in an orderly, universal. 

^^This particular process seen particularly in terms of individuol regions* increasing con- 
nectivity into a world system serves os the orgonizlng theme for o World Regional Geog- 
raphy course newly developed at Southern Illinois University. Robert A. Harper sets forth 
this course's rationale in "Geography's Role in General Education/' Journal of GeQ ^g£hy, 
LXV, (April 1966), pp. 177-185. Harper's conceptuol argument is significant as on ex- 
ample of 0 particular direction token in developing the uims Morris hod stoted (Horris, 
op. cifr .)« 
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and tiiscernible manner The earth's geographical variety represents only the 
current stage of development reached by identifiable processes operating in- 
terdependent ly through historical time. From this course, the student should 
learn to appreciate that the human population is composed of people concerned, 
as he is himself, with common problems of livelihood continuity and change 
although cultural patterns, physical appearance, and environmental situations 
may vary widely from group to group. 

This conceptual framework provides a logically defensible philosophical 
basis for inclusion of specific subject matter in the World Regional Course. 
This basis is of central significance to the perennial problem of how to selea 
and organize the very small proponion of geographical information about the 
world which can be included within a single undergraduate course. The under- 
lying goal of such an approach is to present the student with a rational set of 
concepts empirically venfied with which to explore more effectively the world 
and his place in it. Specific facts can always be learned but facts may be 
arranged in more or less meaningful patterns only on the basis of conceptual 
insights by the a*-*-anger. s 

5. Geograp hy - 1 .1 Discipline: - The idea of geography as a unified dis- 
cipline is basic to . .ourse's conceptualization. The pedagogic separation 
of physical geography from human geography seems defensible only at the 
advanced teaching level (if then) and only as preparation for specialized re- 
search competence In this course, human and physical processes are con-' 
reived of as operating simultaneously in parallel ways to create the unified 
geographic totality perceivable as the earth's surface. A portion of this geo- 
graphic totality as^customaril - defined is the landscape, the visible .manifes- 
tation of the operation of interdependent human and physical processes. In 
the landscape it seems logically impossible to separate '^cultqral features" 
from "physical features" since neither category exists independently in 
reality Consequently, this course will not present physical geographic mate- 
rial as the "setting' a which cultural features are placed and human activi- 
ties **unfold". Also to be avoided is an inventory approach where ''physical 
features" are placed in one section as prciude *o the treatment of * 'cultural 
feature's" in another. 

A'i least as important as visible landscape features, moreover, are the 
ubiquitous invisible manifestations of operating processes such aa seasonal 
work cycles and movement vectors. If landscape were viewed as con:^)ri8ing 
more than "the visible landscape" and the cerm used as a synonym for ti.e 
observable geographic totality of any area (much of which is only fleetingly 
or indirectly visible), could, not landscape observation and analysis usefully 
serve as an initial approach to consideration of more complex geographical 
patterns, especially as the point of entry into the analysis of more abstract 
spatial patterns such as are furnished by maps? Pedagogically, this would 
seem to be a useful method of initiating or introducing the student inexperi- 
enced in geography into what Robert McNee calls "the geographer's way". 
Landscape could then be considered as a primary indicator of the operation 
of geographical prtigiffees in two meanings of the word primary; that is, pri- 
mary as "introductory or preparatoiy to something higher" as well as pri- 
mary in its meaning of "principal". 

Landscape analysis is also useful as a surrogate of geographical change 
since visible changes in landscape patterns reflect changed resource utiliza- 
tion and spatial organization. As used in this course, landscape analysis and 
observation may be considered as a method to attain the course's objectives 
rather than as an end in itself and as a method particularly pertinent to the 
course's pedagogical aim of placing strong emphasis upon the use of varied 
visual materials as a core source of data for the student. 
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6. Uniqueness and Universality: Irfleparable Concepts: - It is expected thai 
explicit conceptual models .cx)uld be used especially in the systematic intro- 
duction to the various processes. The primary consideration of universal 
processes need not mean, however, that the * 'uniqueness of place" would be 
totally negleaed. Ther^ is a tension betweenthe concepts of universality and 
uniqueness that we cannot escape; rather a balance must be attempted. Cer- 
tainly, the trul> unique can never be recognized unless the universal features 
of the place or situation have previously been identifiect. The^e observations 
also penain to the problem of similarities and diversities between places 
since the degr^ of diversity can be determined oi^y if the extent of similarity 
can be measured. , 

7. Global Coverage Necessary: - In order to utilize a conceptual framework 
of interrelated processes Systematically and to show their unified universal 
manifestations on the eanh's surface, this world regional geography course 
commits itself to cover the globe -to treat the entire surface of the earth-: 
land and ocean - as a unified surface though with varying comprehensiveness 
and detail for specific areas. I do not mean that it is necessary to mention 
ev^iry political unit on Eanh of every niountain range. But to carry out the 
aim of presenting the regiois manifested by universalgeographical processes, 
a commitment to consider those regions as produas of a global system is 
necessary. A major result oi romorehensive coverage which carefulAegional 
sampling cannot give fully is to underscore the orderly universal operation 
of interrelated processes as similay patterns (e.g., central place hierarchies, 
rain-shadow deserts) are repeatedly observed. No other experience, it seems 
to mei^will convince the student of r.he rationality of geographical processes 
and therefore of the real pos^bilities for prediction in geography. • 

8. An Interlocking and Logical Areal Sequence: - The arealsequisnces used for 
presentation throughout the course must be logically defensible. Several 
readily perceiv^ alternative regional sequences used inthepast have usually 
compartmentalized the earth*s surface: culture regions, physical (usually 
climatic) regions, composite or "natural" regions, country-by-country or 
continent-by-continent sequences. The organizational framework of this 
course, however, has been based on the orderly unfolding of universal geo- 
graphical processes which ultimately form regions, not on a sequence of a 
particular type of region. The sequence of areas used here does not attempt 
to compartmentalize but to form a sequence logically derived from observa- 
tion of process operation. 

Since regions are viewed as the specifically defined dynamic results of 
process operation, varying in character and extent from area to area although 
generated by the interaction of identicalprocesses, this course will not utilize 
one type of region to the exclusion of all other t>^s. Rather, several types 
will be used simultaneously to make clear to students that empirically many 
types oi reglouB may be discerned simultaneously in any specified area. 

9. Variation in Process Coverage : - The particular regional manifestations of 
the processes should be considered for eachareabut the weight ^as measured 
in length of time and extensiveness of homework) given to each process may 
vary from area to area. In a particular area those processes would be em- 
phasized which are significant for understanding the formati(5)^ and character 
of the area's regions o vhose concurrent operrations cau^e conflict between 
sets of regions ci ural (language)differentiationvs.*national territorial 
organization in India.) llie aim would beto avoid rigid inventory of processes 
area by area while maintaining conceptual continuity. 
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10. Variation in Scale of Spatial I 'nitstobePresented: >The scale of general- 
ization used in the course should varyfromthe global scale through a macro- 
regional scale to a national scale and eventually to the scale of the individual 
of occupance (establishuient/ unit of resource utilization). The relation- 
ships between these various scales Gjnd these are probably not the only ones 
possible) should be made explicit. Viewing a particular area ffom the point 
of view of the inflividuJl estHbiishtiient as well as^from a global point of view 
should enable the student to relate geographic generalizations to his o'>vn con- 
dition as well as'to make comparisons between his situation and the situation 
of others in the world. It should also aid in t^veying a sense of the reality 
of culturally different peoples' geographic situationslhus avoiding the ever- 
present ''strange places and exotic peoples'' pitfall.H 

IV. Topic Sequences for World Regional 
Geography Courses of Varying Lengths 

Time necessary to pr esent th e Course: - This World Regional Geography 
Course outline is designeCTprimarily as a year course comprising two semes- 
ters (or three quaners) or approximately ^0 class periods. Less tTme does 
not seem desirable (although it might be ..ec^ssary administratively) because 
It would prevent treatment of the interactmg processes' operation in enough 
depth to reveaUhe nature both of their continual operation and of the order^ " 
unfolding of their regional manifestations upon the earth's surface. It is, 
however, a feasible task for a year course if mstruction is conceived crea- 
tively and efficiently. Of admmirirrative necessity, however, miny World Re- 
gional Geography courses are squeez:ed into less than an academic year, 
specifically into a quarter (30 class periods) or a semester (45 class periods). 
The subject matter of this course is conceived so that courses of varying 
lengths may be developed from it even though the sequence uf topics may differ 
because of the specific length. Alternate sequences have been designed for a 
two-semester couijse, a one semester course and for a one-quarter course. 
The rationale for jeach course will be described in the preface to the topic , 
sequence. The systematic process -oriented introductory five weeks is cpn- 
sidered basic to sequences of all lengths because it is considered essential 
to view the gioj^e before viewing its component areas, that is, to examine 
global processes and their resulting world patterns as a systematic frame- 
work for the subsequent examinationl2 of individual areas of the world. 

^^This problem Is treatedtrom the point of view of anfhropology by both Bennett and Marriott 
in The Teaching of Anthropology (Amclcan Anthropological Association,^ Memoir 94, 
1963). See John W, Bennett, "A Course in Comporotive Civl lizotion/' p J 97, aqd McKim 
Marriott, "An Indian Civilization Course/' p. 211 . 

Bennett soys "Perhops one of the most diff*cuir things of all to achieve In courses d'eal- 
ing with exotic civilizations Is a sense of ccnciete .reality. We feel that many courses 
taught from the area-specialist viewpoint rjctually contribute to a feeling of unreality, 
since they stress the exotic and eternal elements In these societies, often^resented as 
maximally different fro<r our own institutions". 

^^It will be immediately noticed that In the topic sequences which follow the subject matter 
of physical geography Is not treated In sepaiate sections. Rathei, thismateilal is subsumed 
under other topics in order to give logical expression to-the IndwiSible chaiacter c>f the 
geogrophic approach. It should also be evident, however, that analysis of physical geo- 
graphic processes is indlspenslble to the solution uf the major proofem posed by this course, 
that fs, to show the orderly formation of various regions on the earth's surface because oX 
the migration of human groups possessing paitlculai methods of tesouice utilization and 
tenitorial organization. 
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The following principlt-s of teaching have been followed in the organization 
*of all the courses: 



1. The sequence of subjects should follow a logical development of thought. 

2. The treatment of knowledge should be cumulative. 

3. The semester break or placement of major tests should come at a 

logical break in content. 

4. The necessary systematic introduction should occupy as little time as 

possible leaving most of the time for sequential treatment of specific 
areas. 

WORLD REGIONAL GL^bORAPHY: 

TWO SEMESTER COURSE: 90 cl:iss periods 

The organization of the two-semester course's sequence of areal treat- 
ment is based on a major phenomenon in world geography, the expansion of 
certain culture groups to occupy increasing amounts of territory at the ex- 
pense of other culture groups. Of the great migrations during human history, 
perhaps most directly related to our understanding of the world's contempo- 
rary geographical system is the mammoth European outpouring of the past 
few centuries. 

European migration and contact with other culture groups has caused a 
major propoHion of recent geographical change whether viewed in terms of 
population movement, the spread of resource utilization systems, expansion of 
particular forms of territorial organization, or the encirclement of the globe 
by ,a market-oriented manufacturing economy expressed in urban settlement 
and commercial agriculture. Both in number of people involved in migratory 
movement and in the amount of land succc fully occupied, the emigration of 
Europeans from th^ ir homelands is perhaps the greatest demographic move- 
ment in history, lo find as significant a migration, one would have to turn to 
the gradual migratory movements by which man first occupied the globe s 
land surfaces including his original movements into the Western Hemisphere. 

From observation of European expansion, several questions maybe asked. 
What characteristics made it possible for one culture group to expel a settled 
culture group from its habitat and to take over the resources for its own bene- 
fit? Have panicular culture groups been more successful than others in 
resisting territorial onslaught? Why has it been the Europeans who expanded 
irresistably out of their small marginal peninsulas on the Eurasian continent 
and took over a major proportion of the earth's land surface? How have the 
particular resource utilization systems developed by the Europeans and their 
particular forms of political territorial org^anization aided or limited them in 
occupying additional territory? For the future, can we predict continued 
European expansion or can we say that there has been a resurgency indige- 
nous control over territory not settled by Europeans? 

In order to elucidate this theme, the sequence of areas to be treated in 
the course has been arranged with reference tothis major phenomenon. Thus, 
world land surfaces' are divided mto two categories: the first category com- 
prises those areas settled by Europeans and their descendents arranged in 
a sequence according to the size and duration of migration flows from Europe. 
The United States and Canada, thus, are treated immediately after Europe, 
then Central and So^th America, finally Southern Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. The second category includes those areas in which indigenous peo- 
ples maintained their occupance of territory even while increasing contact 
with Europeans, be they traders, conquerors, colonial administrators, or 
would-be settlers, increasingly transformed these areas geographically. The 
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latter areas y be ordered according to the recency of enduring European 
contact: North Africa and Southwest Asia, South Asia, Southeast Asia, liast 
Asia, Oceania, Aprica south of the Sahara. 

^ The arran^ment of an areal sequence around this theme seems most 
appropriate for a two semester course when there is time to examine genetic- 
ally the chronological development of contem|X)rary i ^ographic patterns. 

WORLD REGIONAL CLOGRAl^HY: 'i'WO SEMESTER COURSE: 

90 class periods 

SEMESTER 1 

I. INTRODUCTION: Global Processes and World i^atterns {5 weeks) 

1. Introduction: ThejGlobal Geographic System (class period I) 

2. Regionalization within the system (class periods 2-3) 

3. Homo sapiens: World Distribution and cultural differentiation (class 

periods 4-6) 

4. Systems of Territorial Organization: A Universal Human Charac- 

teristic (class periods 7-9) 

5. Resource Utilization Systems: the Support of Population in the Habitat 

(class periods lO-U) 

6. Characteiistics of the Ever-Changing Habitat (class periods 12-16) 

II. GEOGRAPHY OF AREAS CXCUPIED BY EUROPEANS AND 
THEIR DESCENDANTS (10 weeks) 

1. Europe: A Major Destination of Geographical Innovations Becomes 

the Principal E^xponer Thereof (class periods 17-25) 

2. Destinations of European Migrations: The Americas, Australia, New 
^ Zealand, Southern Africa (class periods 26-44) 

III. SEMESTER SUMMARY (class period 45) 

SEMESTER II 

i 

IV. THE GEOGRAPHY OF AREAS OF INDIGENOUS GEOGRAPHICAL 
DEVELOPMENT (14 weeks) 

1. North Africa, Southwest and Central Asia: the Nomad and Oasis World 

(class periods 46-54) 

2. South Asia: a Culturally Complex Village P'arming Society (class 

periods 55 53) " 

3. SouthCc-^st Asia: A Culturally and Ecologically Diverse Frontier Area 

of Sharp Settlement Contrasts (class periods 64-68) 
1 East Asia: Beyond European Colonial Control (class per icxis 69-81) 
5. Africa South of the Sahara: The Persistence of Tribal Organization 

(class periods 82-87) 

V. CONCLUSION: Trends of Change inthe Contemporary World Geographical 

Rittern (I week: class periods 88-90) 
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WORLD RECIONA^L CFOCRAPHY: TWO SEMESTER COURSE 



. INTRODUCTION: GLOBAL PROCESSES AND WORLD PATTERNS 
Introduction: The Global Geographic System 

Geography as the study of man occupying his habitat, the earth's surface, 
as a unitary global system 

The earth's surface - a single unified space so that one area cahnot be 
isolated from another 
The outside of a sphere 
The conte*Tiporary landscape shows the current stage in the long develop- 
ment of human occupance 

Landscape analysis: a method for^ider'-^^ving the processes operating 
to form geographical patterns 
Regions may be identified within the landscape 
The pattern of human occupance as shown by the map of world population 
density is not random but concentrated In seleaed areas: the result of 
the interaaion of specific processes 

This course will consider the major processes contributing to the devel- 
opment of geographical world patternsandespecially of regions ^ within 
these patterns 

Growth and internal differentiation of Homo sapiens 
Human territor organization 
Political 
Economic 
Human resource utilization 
Habitat differentiation 
Continental 
Climatic 
Edaphic 

2. Region formation within the system 

The region: a central concept of geographical analysis 

In this course, a region will be defined only as an area unified by the 
occurrence of some measurable spatial phenomenon such as a concen- 
tration of points or convergence of lines 
Traditional definitions of the region 

Abstract regional models: powerful tools for perceiving]; order in 
heterogeneous landscapes 

Types: Uniform/formal region 

Nodal/functional/focal region 
These types may be defined ir two ways: 
single criterion 
multiple associated criteria 
Characteristics of regions 
Regional cores 

Boundaries and transition zones 
Arrangement in hierarchies and sets 
Can be identified for both human and physical phenomena 

The dynamic character of the region 

Regional formation-functioning-persistence or decay: a process 
occurring through time 



'^As perusal of1»he areal sections will show, most measurable regions are too small \o appear 
in an outline at this scale of generalization. 
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Regions are mobile phenomena 
- ^ Empirical examples of region types 

Uniform: defined by single cr'terion 
defined Dv. multiple criteria 
Nodal: defined by single criterion 
defined by multiple criteria 
Scales of regiona ligation 

Uniform regions: the unit area or single phenomenon 
global sets of uniform regions 
^ Nodal regions: the establishment or unit of occupance 
global hierarchies of nodal regions 

3. The world distr ibution and cul tural differen tiat ion of FIqitk) sapiens 

Man's accelerating growth to present world population 
Checks and causes of population growth 
Malthusian checks 
Methods of nullifying checks 
Public health 
l\ic:fication 
Prevention of famine 
Consequent changes in mortality rates 

Resulting changes in population growth rates 
Clusters of dense population 
Demographic characteristics 
Changing proportional relationships 
Man migrates to occupy the world's land surfaces 
Long distance migration 

Mnjor prehistoric migrations into uninl^abited areas 
The nineteenth century European exodus of 60 million people: the 
grearept migratory movement in hist'>ry 
Colonization 
Colonialization 
Short distance migration 

The exodus from rural areas to cities 

Cultural differentiation fragmented the species into smaller groups as in- 
creasing numbers of Homo dispersed more widely 

Mutually -recognized cultural uniformity provides basic unity for huiiia a 

groups 

In this course, Homo to be grouped on the basis of culture not "race" 
Race a mythical not a logical classification 

Culture defined variously but always concerns the patterning of 

men's ways of life 

Learned by intra -group and mter-group communication 
Major manifestations of culture universal to all human groups 
Value systems 

Kinship and mterpersonal relationship patterns 

Resource utilization systems 

Territoriality 

Language 

Continuously changing: a universal process 
innovation 
Diffusion 
Acculturation 
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Groups use culturt? for seLf-identificationas wellaslor differentiat- 
ing others 

Linguistic uniformity a prime basis for culture groupings 

Language: human invention for symbolic communication pre- 
requisite for interpersonal learning 
definition and characteristics 
1 he process of language differentiation 
Evolutionary 

Genetic classification of languages 
Linguistic history the key to migration patterns 
World pattern of language families 

r 

Systems of Territorial Or^ajtnzdtion: A univer sal human characteristic 

Political territorial organization: to maintain peace and law necessary 
for resource allocation preliminary to exploitation 

Nation-state system: now globally accepted with respect to land sur- 
faces: concept of national sovereignty 

Based on mutually exclusively defined areas 
'i'he oceans: a troubling loophole 
Superseded but still persisting systems claiming allegiances of people 
Based on defined populations rather than defined areas 
Surviving remnants. 

l-'eudal and dynastic kingdoms 
Tribal groupings 
Lcological dominants 
Resource tenure systems regulate the social availability of resources 
Inunction within the legal framework of political territorial 

organization 
Individual and/or communal proprietorship 
Many variant systems possible 



The territorial organization of settlement 

The spatial arrangement of units of occupance 
Dispersed: cliaracteristic of rural areas 
Clustered: the origin of settlements 
Clusters of varying size and functions 

Hamlets, villages, towns, cities, conurbations, megalopolis 
Support of settlements 

hxiotence based on export function 

"Central places": social, political, economic 
Manufacturing and mining 
Tirade and transportation 
Made possible by occupational specialization 
Market areas and hinterlands 



Growth of settlement networks 

Central place theory and gravity modei 
Central places and their tributary areas as nodal regions 
Hierarchical patterning in function, size, spacing 
Linkages betv/een settlements 
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5. ^i^Rrce rtili/ation systems: jhe support of po p ulation in the habita t 



Global distribution of resource utilization types and systems 
Classification of resource utilization systems 

Unit of occupjnce/establishinent: the basic unit of resource utilization 
Types of production 

Resource perceived and used ^ 
Mj'Jia of production: * 
Plants and animals 
Machines and chemicals 
The concept of technological level 
Level of production as measured by different variables 
Ter land unit 
Per labor input 
Per total mput 
Organization 
Product mix 

Internal organization of production 
External liknages of producing unit 
Sources of input supply 
Marko«^s 
Destination of production 
Motivation for production 
Traditional typology' of resource utilization 
Hunting and gathering 
Agriculture and animai husbandry 

Marine and forest harvesting 
Mining and manufacturing 

ilistory of resource utilization development 
Pre- agricultural occupance 
''Neolithic Revolucion'* 
"Industrial Revolution** 

{Persistence of "obsolete" types of resource utilization 

Process of resource use change 
Organisation into national economies and other types of systems 
Classification of types of systems 

{3obek's and Wagner's classifications 
The integration of national economies 

P.conomic bases and resource endowments 

Occupational specialization of the population 

Dual and plural economies 

The role of infrastructure; j^ower supply and transportation 
National development of the economy 

GNI' as a measure of national economic development 

''Economic development'*: the shift from an agrarian-based to an 

industrially -based economy 

The problem of raising the standard of living 
Types of resource endowment 
(governmental planning for economic development 
National economics characterized v 



InflucnLL of resource uiiliAition syster^is (ui perception and settlement of 
habitats • 

Lsti mating h-ibitat parameters 
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6. Gharacteristics of the Ever-Ch angin g Habitat 



Man's natural habitat is continuously changing alti.ough the rate of change 
is only rarely perceptible tc man 

Man lives at the interface between the global surface and the atmosphere 
The Single global surface is perceived as essentially dual in nature 
whether seen as inhabitable space, territory, or source of resources 

Homo as a species has witnessed a relatively eimall amount of land- 

form change 

[^resent distribution of land and ocean: product of long interplay 
of tectonic forces 

Crust of varying thickness and stability; a single system with 
zones of weakness 

Highest and lowest points; Himalayas and Philippine Trench 
Wegener theory of Continental Drift 
Land water hemispheres 
Continental platforms \ 
Pre-Cambrian old rock platfoprms 

Young mountain chains of volcanic origin and recent building 
"l^cific Ring of Fire" 
/ Global zones of weaknesses including rift valleys and Mid- 
Atlantic fift 

World pattern of great nver basins, internal dramage basins, 
limited areas of local river basins 
River basins as nodai regions 

Imponance to human occupance of alluvial flood plains of 
great river basins 
Erosion; the formative process by action of atmosphere 
Glaciation sculpts localized landforms 
Ocean fills depressions in wrinkled global crust 
Continental runoff 
Landforms 

Source of water vapor for atmosphere 

Climate as the localized internal differentiations of the atmospheric 
envelope 

Atmospheric circulation: the global system's characteristics 
Influence of unequal heating of global surface, radiation and tem- 
perature inequalities 

Air circulation: masses and currents 
influence of the land distribution pattern 

Effects of unequal absorption and reradiation rates 
Cyclic character of temperature and pressure variations 

Water in the atmosphere: the hydrologic cycle 
Sources of water vapor 
I'he movement of moisture by air currents 
Precipitat'ion: types and causes 

spatial distribution 
temporal variability 
The water balance: precipitation crosses the interface 

Definitions of aridity «and humidity 
The seasonal cycle 
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The problem of discernuig uniform regions in the natural envir6n- 
ment 

Can a continuuin of changing climatic conditions be regionalized? 
Vegetation types: a principal surrogate 
An ecological abstraction 
Plant responses to climatic conditions 
Soil types: a secondary surrogate 

Soil forms the land/atmosphere interface 
rhe poleward progression of climate types 

Orderly variation of: level and range of temperature 
level and range of precipitation 
seasonal cycle 

Orderliness distorted by pattern of land and ocean distribution 
Altitudinal progression of clinutic tvpes 
Man's perception of his habitat 

BaiSic to settlement and migration patterns of various culture groups 
World views of Luropeans contrasted with others 

I HSr PLRIOO 



IL GH(X]RAPHY OF ARIIAS OCCrPll:D BY hl'ROIM.ANS 
AND THhlR DhSCLNDANTS 



I ' Europe: a major >ie stj n at i on of gt'ograph i ca 1 1 n nov a 1 1 onsjbecoine s th e prin- 
cipal exporter there^)f 

The contemporary position of l.urupe in the world, a summary of cur- 
rent occupance 

The northwestern fragmenied penmsular fringe of Lurasia 
Culture hearth for expansion of language/ culture groups 
Innovation site for political territorial organization: LLC 
rhe prcxiuctive core of a noiially organized industrial region 

Leader in world producers' goods production 
World's most intensive urban settlement 

Present landscape: a densely- populated urban industrial network 
enclosing governmentally- sustained farms and relict or planted 
forests 

I nit of occupance examples f rom N W. Lurope, Mediterranean 
Lurope and the Soviet I nion 
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Northwestern Lurope. exponer of population, power, technology, and 
ideas: political and economic orgamxcr of the world, once an early 
destination for migration and cultural diffusion as a iix^irginal area to 
the Mediterranean 1 mpires 

l.uropean culture groups become stalnlixed in space 

Sparsely populated and impermanent settlement until p<ist few 

hundred years 
Tribal migrations into a periglncial environment^ 
Lstahlishment of language groups' distribution 
Successive migratu ^* effects 

Oommance of Indo-LuropeAn langiiage family 
Intrusion of other linguistic groupss 
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I.ffects of acculturation and Roman conquest 
('ontnuu)Uh political ternlorial innovation transcends the nation- 
state 

Innovation of nation- state transforms basis of territorial organi- 
zation 

Super 'edes feudal monarchies 

l-ixed territories mxlally organized around culture groups' 
areas 

Solidification of the nation-state: refinement of the system 
C!oU)ni/ation and colonialism: the nation- state embraces the 
globe 

'After the nation-state: the collapse of colonialism; the L.uropean 
hconomic Community 



Luropean replacement ot a^^riculture as the base of national econo- 
mies by the innovation of inamifactuniig pernuneiuly transforms 
the landscape 

The development of urban-oriented intensive animal husbandry 
and mixed agriculture 

Large mammal hunting m periglacial Kurope is replaced by 
small grain and herd animal agriculture 
' Diffusion from the I'ertile C-rescent 
The I uropean environment 

Climatic types and conditions 
S{)ils and vegetation 
Development of feudal village settlement basedt)n snuillgram 
agriculture 

Transformation of agricultural resource use 

Open-field village based on small grains gives wav to 
animal husbandry ("mixed") farming and speciali/ed 
crops 

CJovernmental sponsorship of change 
Introduction and adoption of American and Asian crops 
Dissemination of scientific farming 
The urban orientation of contemporary farming 
High- value production for urban market demand 
(Government support of specialized farming 
Reliance on overseas areas for foods 

1 he innovation of intensive industrialization 
Precursors of industrialization 

Lxpons to the Classical World: tin, amber, furs 
Colonial conquest and exploitation of minerals 
Medieval rise o( town.^ based on trade 
l,un)pe b(n:omes a market 
Handicraft manufacturing develops 
I rade routes and traffic 

l.andforms as barriers and channels 
Industrial revolution - energy revolution 

I ethnological innovations aided by capital investment begin 
the rise of industry 

increased scale of prcxluction 

I'owered by fossil fuel resources 
I irm, factorv and mine: industricU units of occupance 
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'I ransportcUion linkages intensified: the development of high- 
speed inilk earners 

[Ranking, l)r()keragc and commerce grow to provide services for 
industry 



NW Lurope as a primary nodal region of industrial production 
tcKlay 

I'rcxlucers' goods emphasiz.ed 
rrbani/ation based on manufacturing, mining and transport replaces 
rural settlement 

Industrial cities replace towns based on trade and political power 
The alluring city: focus of flight from the countryside 
Central places and e«nnurbations dommate the landscape 



Diffusion of geo*;r.lp^ical innovations to the rest of Christian europe 
The lag of Mediterranean Lurope, similar m culture but slow to 
eliange 

Rorran territorial organization and its disintegration 

Muslim occupation of the Mediterranean's southern shore 
Development of feudal and monarchical kingdoms 
Late consolidation of the nation- state 
I Persistence of village small-gram farming 
1 he Mediterrane<in environment 

Olive, grape, citrus: specialized adapted crops 
Recent adoption < j:overn mentally -induced changes 

Industriahzation, tourism raise national productivity 



The eastern trontier of \ urope: Russia becomes the Soviet Union 
Slavic exporter of I.urnpean innovations 

Location on L urope 's empty inland fringe confronting Asian 
culture groups 

The western wedge of settlement versus the Siberian 
forest wilds 
C'ultu rally and economically a part ot Lurope 
I.xpansion of the Slavs 

Domination of peripheral non-lndo- Lurope an culture groups 
Political terrjtorial organization of an expending nation- state 
Siberian expansion into sparsely occupied territory 
Consolidation of the national territory 

Incorporation of central Asian densely settled areas 
!\)litical organization of minorities in the Suvitrl Union 




State coiitrol of the economy forc es rapid expansion of re- 
source utilization to build an industrial economy 

The Soviet seizure and consolidation of power over eco- 
nomic prcKluction 
State control of the resource base 
National planning as the tool for economic change 
1 he goal: international power by means of the forced 
sliift of the economy and the lalx)r force into industry 
Collectivism transforms village agriculture 
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llie expansion and persistence of feudally organized 
village agriculture at the taiga's southern edge 
Russia's agricultural environment 

Cold and drought: the continental enemies of Rus- 
sian farming 
Futile feudal attempts at modernization 

Collectivization: the rationalization of agricultural 
production on the factory model 

Persistent problems of production levels 



Planned industrralization and urbanization of the USSR 
Innovation of the Five Year Plan 

State investment primarily in heavy industry and 
mimng 

Building ^ transport and communications infra- 
fc^tructure 

Successful development of a world- leading industrial 
economy 

Consequent urbanization 
The Soviet Union as an exporter of geographical innovations 
Soviet diffusion of Communist forms of political terri- 
torial organization and resource utilization. 
I: f feet on Eastern Europe: the reorganization of national 

economies and resource utilization systems 
Attempts at reorganization of political territorialorgani- 
zation and resource utilization outside Europe: je.g., 
Cuba, Mongolian Republic, Chma 
The expansion of the Europeans outside Europe 

Emigration and colonization: the dispersion of surplus popula- 
tion automatically spreads European culture 
Colonialization forces diffusion of European ideas through polit- 
ical control. 

De stinationg of Eu ropean Migrations 



The Ameficas : the prmcipal debt mat ion of European emigration although 

fully settled by the descendants of migrants from Asia 

The Pre-Columbian landscape: widely varying cultural groups with dif- 
fering population densities, resource utilization systems andterritorial 
organization 

Population distribution and cultural differentiation resulting from suc- 
cessive migrations, innovation and adoption of various resource use 
systems 

Original movements into the Americas by hunters and gatherers 
The land surface they gradually discovered 

Linguistic distributions reveal patterns of migration 
i?ands, trilx^s, and kingdoms organized and controlled territorj^^id 
ali'^cattd resources among groups f 

Population den.- .les and permanency of settlement varied withdiversc re- 
source utilization systems 

Diversification of hunting atid gathering systems m a Uivcrse habitat 
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' Conditions of the habii' ^ 
Climate ty\>e8 

Biotic resources: vegetation and animals 

The ininovation of American agriculture 

Staple crops and cropping systems ' 
Tropical American culture hearths 

Suppon of densely populated kingdoms 

Development of an urban settlement pattern 
Diffusion of agriculture throughout the Americfes 
The panial replacement of hunting and gathering 
1492: End of an era of undisturbed occupance 

'Hie initial conquests focused on the densely settled inter-Tropical areas 
The near extinction of aboriginal populations throughout the Americas 
Strongest survivals in the regions of dense settlement 
->Jhe transfer of the Am?ricas' entire land surface to European control 

TEST f'ERlOD 



United States and Canada: the flowering of European nriovations in re- 
source utilizatiGii and territorial organization in a habh r Perceived as a 
richly -endowed tabula rasa 

The contemporary landscape: densely populated urban industrial net- 
works dispersed within commercial!;- specialized farms, mines, and 
forests interlaced with abandoiied 'ands 

Forms patterning the landscape primarily European-derived 
Replacing the original population 

European, African and other migration 



Organizing the territory for settlement and resource>utilization 

The allocation of North America between Canada, tneUnited States, 
and Mexico 

' Internal political territorial organization of th^ United States 
Conquest and cession obliterate Indian occupance 
Attempts at cultural extinction of the Indians 
Contemporary remnants and their futures 
Imi.Hjsition of a land tenure and resource allocation system to 
obtain dispersed ^rm settlement 

Building an indusirial economy of hsgh productivity supported by com- 
mericialized farming, mechanized mining and lumbering:, the exploita- 
tion of a rich resource base ^ 

Importation and modernization of JJiiippehjn mixed farming 
Evolution and transformation of the American family farm 
Innovation of new farm types, e.g., ranching 
Government support of large-scale specialized farming 
Abandonment of marginal land and farms 
Leaving the land for cities 
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Development o\ nn urban I'mted States 

Rise of industry an4 const^quent urbanization 
Development of the corporate firm 

Mintfig rich resources 
Spannmg the continent with transpon links 



Support, supply a«d stability of i rban networks 
Cultural diversity versus standardr/ation 

Canada - the politically-truncated American nonhern fringe 
Immigration parallels , 

Political territorial organization withm the Commonwealth 
Parallel development of resource Utilization units 

l-unctional domination by C.S. corporations 

Tnity of urban hiiprarchies 



Iberian Anierica 

Contemporary landscape: citiesand subsistence survivals, fragmentary 
organization ot territory both political and economic' 



Immigration and evolution of presently 'occupying culture groups 
Population distribution and growth 
Persistence of densely settled Indian populations 



Political organization of territory 

Colonial limpires: Spanish and Portui^uese, other 
I *ost -Colonial fragmentation inro nation- states 
Problems of nation- state consolidation 
Attempts at wider unity 



I'tili'zanon of territory 
Mining exploitation 

Types of agricultural resource utili'zation 
Persi»stence of Indian occupance 
Spread of European agricultural systems 
l-rontiers of settlement 

I'opulation press ci res * 
C*onlen»4X)rary problems of resource development 
'^ ' o 

Development of urban hierarcl ? 
Orientation toward Luirope 



( )ut hers of luir()]iea n set^ 
Australia and New Zealand 

Contemporary* landscape. urbanized, commercialized, Atlantic- 
oriented 
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Imniigranon and evoiunon of present culture groups 

I xtincium ol cultunii .is«imiLition of aboriginal inhabitants 

Political tcrrUoruil organization within the Commonwealth 

Recently increasing Asian orientation 
Lstabhshmcnt of urbanized mdustruili/ud resource utilization based 
on commercial expert agriculture 

Kconomic organization of an emptied land 

i.coujniic exploitation ot i^ritish ties 



\ Southern .\fnca 

C'ontum|X)rary ian'tseapv. Northern Luropean settlers' response to 
persistent occupation of territory by aboriginal occupants 
• Taking over and establishing exploitation of the land 
LX?velopment of a dual, tenure system 
Problems of political territorial organization; internal and 
external 

Ihe I5ritish Protectorates 
\ I'lbani/ed industrialized resource utilization based on commercial 

agriculture 

Problem of Apartheid 
Failures; Kenya, Nigeria 

Small amount of unimgration \i\ proportion to indigenous inhabitants 

l-'ragmeniary political control of territory 

Short time -depth of settlement of resource utilization 

IIL SHMLSTLR SI MMVRY 



^ • Settlement foe i f o r L u rope a n e xp a_nsioii those s parsely settled habitats in 
which Lurope an in i xe d f a r m i ng co u Id be s u cce ssfull y established 
Sparsely inhabited: lard take-over possible 

Health conditions i>ermitted Luropeans and their animals to survive 
Mixed farming adapted from the wckxlland to the grassland m*ide possi- 
ble Luropean expansion of settlement into senii-and habitats 
2 ( ulturaU political, eeononiiL ties mutu lly reinforce the development of 
urban-onented industrialized resource utilization systems within stably - 
governed iiatiun states having dominant cultural standards derived from 
Fiurope 

Problems crcvited for other parts of the \yorld 
SLMLSILR LXAMiNvnON- 
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SECOND SIiMI'Sl'LK 

IV, THt' GLOGRAPHY OF ARLAb 01' INDIGLNOI'S 
GEOGRAPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 

North Africa, Southwest and Central Asia: the No tiiad a nd Oa s[s W or Id 
Contemporary position in world and landscape, significant regions and 
representative units of occupance 

Oasis small-grain irrigation gardening and rainfall farming, nonud 
tents in denuded forests, cities as centers uf tradt and religion, seats 
of power 

Migration of present cultural groups throughout the area 
Arab expansion; Turkic expansion, Mongol expansion 
Extinction of prior systems of occupance 
Religion and language used as cultural identifiers 
{Persistence of minorities 

Dynastic and Imperial territorial organization of these areas 
Continual conflict w':h Christian Europe 

Caravan trade - linkages between city networks hUperinipobLd on village 

settled areas 
The persistence of the Ottoman Empire 

Resource Utilization: intensive use of an and landscape 

The intensification of small-grain agriculture through irrigation 
Tfie great river valley areas of dense settlement 

The symbiosis between village and tent 

Nomad pastoralism: specialization in annual production 
The pastoral usefulness of forests 
Geographical effects of European contact and colonialization 

Political territorial reorganizaiiun: European iiupusitiunuf the nation- 
state 

Strategic imiwrtance athwart the British Empire's transport route 
The export of European culture, commercialism, nationalism 

Exploitation of resources: ininiiig for oil. the introduction of the for- 
eign corporation 

^lifforts at * 'economic development" 

[I es urge nee of indigeno^is control uf territorial organization and resource 
utilization 

"Adoption and implementation of nation-state organization 

Growth of primate cities' 
Adoption of an industrially based economy as a goal 

Planned economic development and problems of population growth 

2. South Asia: a culturally complex yjllage farming^ socjeiy 

Contemporary landscape, significant regions and re[)resentative units uf 
occupance 

Crowded villages on arable land 

Great coastal cities increasingly industrialized 
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Successive nii^',rJtions: the* ft)uiKlcUion for cuitural complexity 
Migration history as indicated i)y linguistic distribution 
Language and religion as cultural unifiers 

Caste stratification reinforces occupational speciah/.ation 

The territorial organization of tit\ states based on village hierarchies 
The Structure of village sett lenient 

Land tenure and landlords 
Development of princely states and empires 



Resource I'tiiiAition. speciaii/edgramstapleuiriiiingtuproduce the maxi- 
mum despite environmental constraints » 
The drought -ridden habitat 

Ihe village fiiriiiing system, gram protJuction aidedby cattle a&^uixil- 
lary producers of labour, milk, fuel, .ind leather 

Wheat, millet, rice, and pulses: the great staple crops 
Other habitat utilizations 



Geographical effects of Luro[)ean contact and colonialization 
Political unification of the sub-continent 

\n urban hierarchy developed for administrative needs based on the 
growth of commercial and transport facilities 



The commercialization of agriculture, plantations and cash cropping 
develop a dualistic economy 

Agricultural resource development 
Beginning of mdustriali/ation 
Growth of populatH)n 

Resurgc' e of mdigenous contrail of territorial organization and resource 
utilization 

Conflict between the culture grouping of society and implementation of 
the nation -state idea 



Adoption of economic planning toward an mdubtriaiiy based society 
i hsr IM^RIOL) 



Southeast \sia: a culturally and ecologically diverge frontier area o_f 
sharp settlement contrasts^ 

Contemporary landscape: significant regions and representative units of 
occupance 

Densely settled rice -growing lowlands separated by highland forests 
Primate city ports, the foci of national, political, and economic organi- 
zation 

Successive migrations exploit mainland and archipelagos ' 
Linguistic and cultural diversity 
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{ xpansionol M<il.iyo-i\)lyncsians both West and Last 

Whv was Nusiraha .sliimiH'd, New Zealand only lightly settled^ 
Chmese, \rab» Indjan contacts 



! vpes of territorial orpiani/ation varied with settlcrnenr systems 

i rincelv kingdoms. tril)al fedcnuions 
Kesource utiiiA.i.on systcnus the basis of settlement concentration 

irrigated and tU)oded rice in aMuvial plains 



Shifting ramfall cultivation in fcrested highlands 

Incursions of terraced and irrigated gardening 
l\icific gardening of tuber staples 



(;e()graphical effects ot { uropean contact and coloniali AUion 

srablushment of rivaUoloniakmpires by Spain, Portugal, Netherlands, 
t ranee, Hntain, f S. \,, Austr.ilia 

(.rowth of urban networks for administration and commercial ex> 
ploitation 

C'ommercjali/acion of production for metropolitan needs 
IMantation agriculture and cash cropping 
Mineral exploitation 

Duali/mg economies - imponation of necess.irv labour 

Resurgence of indigenous control of territorial organization and resource 
uiili/aiion 

Indonesian and others* problem^ of political organization and resource 
utilization [)l Mining 

4. Last Xhja: beyond !• uropean colonial control 



rhnn: the h.ibitat longest occupied bvacuiture group in (.ontemnorarv 
control ' ^ 

C omemporarv Lindscipe. significant regions and representative 
units of occupance 

Kecentlv isolated village settlements inere<isiiiglv incorporatcKl 
into political and economic nation 
V.uioivil territ(^nal organization focused upongrowing uidustriai 

CitK'S 



iblishment and expansion of the Chinese from the 'v\ei vallev 
Southward expansion of the northern Chinese 
C ultural absorption of non-Chmese 
Stabilization of cultural identity 




Development of iinp.erial political and economic territorial orgam- 
Ziition 

ilu rarchy > ^ market towns ^md administrative capitals 
Development of linkages by road system and canal 
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IV^tr^^c- i>t |vr?^ihi<^'iKc t)f hierarchy throughout 
Dvn.tMic kliiniiL-^j iiiJ iioinadic pressures 



Kobource 'jtili/ation. intensively developed agriculture based on 
LM^tern riven ne lowlands 

\{ le iht i^\t>>i)irRuUural svhteins both ba^ed on lab<.)r - intensive 

gardening 

\on-irrigaied wheat fanning system in northern habitat 

Irrigated rice farming system south of growing season limits 
SupporJ nf intensive village settlement networks 

I I ill /at ion of non- cultivable areas 
Mine ml exploitation 



Ceogr iphical etfecis of Luropean contacts: 

I siabhshniem of new crops: mnze, sweet potatoes 
K^MMance to Luropean linkages despite increasing export 
pnKiucMon comnioiiities: tea, silK, tung 



C eniury-long interregnum means continual disruption of internal 
peace and pnKiuciion 

liKreasing ft)reign penetration - economic and military 
C onsolidaiion t)f power bv ChmeseClommunists restores internal 

peace 

< omiiiunisi reorganization of resource utilization 

11 SI ri Kioo 



fi. Japan, urban mdubtrialism .^uclc i.sfull\ attained by selective accul- 
turai ion 

Coiitemporars landscape. sigmfKant regions and representative units 

/)f occupance 
I rban mdust nalisui, intensive irrigated rice farming, and utiliza- 
tion of marine resources 



Migration of presenilv occupviiv culture groups in Northeast Asia 
Disp.Licement of liie \niu 

I St ibhshinent of lapanese .^eitkmeni hearth around inland sea 
( uliural influence of China 
'lerriiorial orgtni/aiion of the archipelago 

Resource jnli/anon svsiems. mtensive development of available re- 
sources 

Intensive irrigated rice gardening pushed norihward 

Sea tarimng extends control of resources into coastal waters 

1 oresi.-^ and water intensivelv utili/cd 
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Japanese response to r£uropean contacts: transforwUtion of resource 
use during I9th century 

Scientific improvement of agriculture 

Government sponsorship of industrialization to attain military power 
Bureaucratic unification of political territorial organization 

Japan's experience at colonial political expansion 
Consolidation of urban industrial economy 
Japan's present position as the single Asian industrial economy 

5. Africa South of the Sahara: the persistence of tribal organization 



Contemporary landscape: significant regions and representative units of 
occupance^ 

Agriculturally-based tribalsettlementsonlyftdgmentarily incorporated 

in commercial urban hierarchies and nation-states 
Migrations and expansions of hnguistic and tribally-organized groups into 
habitats receptive for specialized agricultural and animal husbandry sys- 
tems* 

Implications for migration history of Creenberg's linguistic analysis 



Types of territorial organization 
Feudal kingdoms 

Tribal hierarchies and autonomous settlement networks 

Ecologicaily-dominant groups 
Resource utilization systems: often specialized to linguistic or tribal 
groups, localized in appropriate habitat 



Bush fallow agriculture: millet, sorghuip /ai*», j mana based 

Asian crop introductions 
Intensive urban farming of West Africa 
Cattle-keeping farmers 

Herding culture groups with auxiliary agriculture 
Remnant hunters and gatherers 



Geographical effects of European contact and colonialization 

Internal disorganization of tribal occupance systems by slaving 
Acceptance of cassava, maize, other American crops envigorated bush 
fallow farming 

Colonial political territuiial partitioning and subsequent reorganization 
of area 



"Freezing" of culture groups' occupation of territory 

Immigration: Huropejin and Asian 
Commercialization of resource utilization 

Establishment of plantations and mining ventures 

Cash cropping introduced into bush fallow farming 
European colonization attempted widely 

Southern Africa - a permanent success? 
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Resurgence of indi^<.MU)us control over politic il territorial urganization 
and resource ulih/atmn 

I'roblems of perpetuating natiuu-state bureaucraticorgani/ationinface 

of rival tribal terniunai systems 
Definition of non- Africans' role 

Maintenance of cornmerciali/ed resource utilization based on foreign 

markets 

V. CONCLliSlON; 'I KLNDS OF CIlANCih IN HIL CONTL-MPORARY 
WORLD GL.OC^KAPHICAL SYS'i'F.M 



I . Culture Gr ouping s * Occu pance of 1 c-rritory 

Cessation of large scale mternational migration 
, Incorporation of diverse culture groups into national cultural standards 
Gradual ccononnc assimilation or relict groups; e.g., Lskimos 
Persistence of sub-national' groupings with cultural identity ' 



2 ^stems_of territorial o rganization 

Global dominance of nation-state system of territorial organization 
International partitioning of world between power blocs 

Artempts at supra-national organization for specialized purposes 
Internal structuring of the nation-state - the paramount task for 
many 

1 urther expansion of hierarchial urban settlement networks with con- 
comitant rural emigration and abandonment of marginal agricultural 
land where ix)ssible 



Resource u tilization systems 

Global diffusion of industrialized use of natural resources and conse- 
quent ui1)anization of human resources 

Development of several nodal industrial regions supplying world 
markets 

Success dependent on agricultural transformation 
Planning of resource utilization bv national governments increasing 

Governmental attempts to control population growth more active 
Problem of resource depletion and habitat poUutwn severe 
International problems of matching markets and production, investment 
destination and development needs 

International pressures to lessen gl a range of roductivity levels 

4 'Phe responsibility of the IjiitedJ^tates in the chang^ing world ge ographical 
system^ 

FINAL i:X'\MINATl()N 
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WORLD RIX;I()NAL(;L(K.R MMIY: 

UNI. SImMI.STLK COrKSL: 4S class periods 




By following thu time schedule outlined below, the general theme of the 
two-seniester course can probvibly be explored in one seinetvter. In such a 
truntated course, more eniphasib would have to be placed on contemporary 
conditionb than upon genetic rationale even though it is the latter whuh forms 
the basis for piediLiion. In cutting the time length for examination of par- 
ticular areas down to si/e, the sections on territorial organization and re- 
source uoli/ation systems tjhould be given prior' over full treatment of 
culture group migration and settlement, Treatii at of present landscape 
characteristics could probably be subsumed under the high prior it\ topics. 

I'nder this scheme, the time periods for the topic sequence could be loI- 
lapsed m the following manner; 

L Introdu ctio n: Worl d i'ro c esses and Global Patterns 5 weeks 

1 L G e ogra ph y of Area s Occupu d by Luropeans and their Descendants 

^ wcks 

L Lurope (2 weeks) ? 

. 2- Destinations of Kuropean Migration 

L nited States and Canada (1 week ) 

Ibenan America (1 week ) 

^J^2^A\^}L^^i^^':^^ lt^«^'y^<-'"^>'-'i> Geo graphical Developmen t 6 weeks 

1, North Africa, Southwest and Central Asia (1 week) 

2, .South Asia (1 1/2 weeks) 
/ 3. Southeast Asia and Oceania (1 week) 

/ 4. [:ast Asia (1 i/2 weeks) 

/ 5. Africa South of the Sahara ^ week) 



WORI.D Rl':Gl()NAUGi.(X;RAiMIY: 

ONL Ql'ARTiJl COl'kSlv: 33 class periods 

One quarter is too short a time period to attempt a world regional ( 'fse 
considering the basic theme of the two semester course here presented, 
tions of the subject matter of that course, however, might be rearranged m a 
course designed to consider the inequality inherent in the distribution pattern 
llon ip sapi ens over the earth's land surface, a provocative geographical 
problem in itself. 1 hus,thethemeofthe one quarter course might be the 
successful settlement of p.irtiLuKir habitats by man through history as meas- 
ured by the continued support of dense populations. 

After full treatment of the Introductory "World Processes andCUobal 
i\itterns'' (which in ^his particular eourse's time span would become a major 
portion of the court^ej, those areas would betreated which have been most suc- 
cessfully exploited by man for dense and stable settlement and intensive re- 
source utiluation, Ihe sequence would be arranged by relative lengtlj of time 
during which dense populations hdd been successfully maintained. l o pursue 
this theme most efficiently, ihe intrcxluctory presentation of systematic proc- 
esses could be oriented to global consideration of the problem. 

Using this theme, the time pernxis and topic sequences would be as 
follows: 
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I. Ij]trodut'tii>n. World Processes and Globvi l lan terns 



(5 weeks) 



II. Area s of Dense Sett leni ent (4 weeks) 

1. China and peripheral outliers 

2. The Indian Sub-continent 

3. luirope and northeastern North Xnierico 

III. Points and Li nes, of D ense Settlement (I week ) 

1. Locations founded on intensive agriculture 

2. Locations founded on conmicrcKil [>rf)duct ion, industry, 
and subsequent urbanization 

A reas not Densely S ettled (1 week ) 



V. Consideration of Teaching Strategies Appropriote toThese Courses 

To implement the cunceptLuil aims of this course, a particular teaching 
strategy has been chosen from several alternatives. The particuLir methods 
of presei.ration and types of materials discussed below seeni to be those most 
suitable for stinuiLiting a .student's interest and luring hini to develop height- 
ened awareness of ^andfurthercunosityabout)the vast variation of the earth's 
surface. 

Type of Pre sentatio n. - Ihe course's material would be covered by lecture, 
discussion, or Lxereise (work sessions), using each where\ipproptiate. Con- 
tinuity should be provided by the class sequence not by a textbook. Lectures 
are to be designed as presentations for which a textbook could not be substi- 
tuted. Tney should each ideally be a vivid 50-nijnute sequence of visual and 
audial per:eptions by which the student would experience the elegant exposi- 
tion of particular concepts illustrated by supporting facts. Student reading and 
exercise assignments should enlarge and enrich the fundamental thematic 
structure of the course as presented in class. 

Types o f Materials. - Ml types of materials should be considered for possible 
use in this course, not merely textbooks. A primary pedagogic^ aim should be 
to acquaint the student with the great variety of sources which can inform him 
about the world's geography, therefore a single uniformly presented and or- 
ganized source such as a comprehensive textbook (no matter how skillfully 
done) seems inappropriate although perhaps administratively necessary in 
some situations. 

When mtroduemg the student to such varied sources of information, it is 
necess.>ry to make explicit the relationship between particular materials, 
especially if on a speLiah/ed topic, and the Loacepts presented in lecture by 
referring to the reading, film, or other materia 1,^ and interpreting it at the 
appropriate point in the prehentation. I think the most stimulating course 
would be taught by using a iniKture of source materials both in and out of 
class, article reprints, paperbaeks, monographs, reference volumes, fiction, 
programmed learning units, maps, slides, films, perhaps even recordings. 

Visual materials Lertamly deserve a more prominent place both m and 
out of class, not as "aids** but .is primary sources of geographic information. 
The continual use of an ailjSy especially of its specialized world distribution 
maps, both m and out of elass, is basic to the presentation of the course. L3y 
referring directly togr l^hleally r^ i)reseiited map patterns, much verbal de- 
seription ean be onutted. i)ireLt comparisons may be made between map pat- 
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terns or a miip p.^tiern related photographs of the phenomenon mapped if 
two slides or rra:i«parencie« are projected simultaneously. Various types of 
materials should be utilized, however^ only when relevant to carrying out the 
conceptual aims of the course. 1 expect that it might be possible to cover cer- 
tain topics in reading and unsupervised exercise (programmed instruction) 
and not in class {e^-, earth- sun relationships). 

Teaching strategy and eourse eoneeptuahzation and content are here con- 
sidered basically inseparable. Success in presenting an ambitiously complex 
amount of geographical material depends directly upon the teaching methods 
employed. Conversely, elaborate and technicall> polished presentation of in- 
tellectually arid material perhaps is the pop art version of teaching. This 
course design's aim is the presentation of significant geographical material 
by provocative teaching strategies to fascinate and involve the student not to 
bore hi 111 into apathy. 



VI. Bibliography^** for These Courses 

i ntroduc tion: Th Global Geographic System 
Teachers' References 

Ackerman, hdward A. "Where is a Research Frontier?'*, Annals of the Asso- 
ciation of American Geographers , Llll (December, 1963), 429-440. 

Association of American Geographers. A Basic Geographical Library, A 
S elected and Annotat ed Book Li st for Ame ri can Colleges. A Repon Pre- 
pared by the Commission on College Geography, Publication No. 2. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 1966. 

Espenshade, Edward B. (ed.). Goode's World Atlas. I2thed. Chicago: Rand 

McNally and Co., l%4. 
Haggett, Peter. Loc ntional Analysis in Human Geography . New York: St.. 

Martin's Press,, 1966. 
Life Pict oriaj_At las of the World . Editors of Life and Rand McNally. New 

York: Time, Inc., 1961 
National Academy of Sciences/ National Research Council. The Scienc_e_ of 

G eography. Rep on of the Ad Hoc Committee on Geography, Earth Sciences 

Division, Publication No. 1277, 1965. 
McNeill, William H. The Rise uf th e West: A History of the Human C ommu- 
nity. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963. 
Piatt, Roben. "The Rise of Cultural Geography in America," Procee^iings 

of the 1/th International Geogra phical Congress. Washington, D.C.: 1^62, 

485-490. 

Sprout, Harold and Margaret. TheJ£colpgical Perspective on H uman '\ ffai_rs_. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University i^ress, 1965. 

Teilhard, de Chardin, Pierre. "The Antiquity andWorld Expansion of Human 
Culture," Man's Role i n Changin g the Face of tjie Earth . Edited by W.L. 
rhomas Jr. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956, 103-112. 

The Shorter Oxford E conomic Atlas o f the World. 3rd ed. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1965. 

Thomas, W.L. Jr. (f"d.). Man's Role in Changing the Pace o f the Earth . Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1^56. 

Wagner, Philip. The Human Use of th e Earth . London: Collier-MacMillan 
Ltd., The Free Press of Glencoe, 1960? 

^^In tne cause of brevity ^imc&r no reference is listed more fhan once aUhough obviously 
many citations ha .° mpiit ooth as Teochcrs' References and Student Readings and contrib- 
ute to several topics. 
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Studems' Readings 



Brown, Harrison, I he ClulkMi)>^o of Man's Future , New York: The Viking 
Press, b)54, 3-45, 23-20/ 

Ginsburg, Norton S. "Geography,'' \ Reader's Guide to the Social o>^ienccs, 
♦ Ldited by B.V, lloselit/. New York: Free Press, 1965, Chapter 111. 
(F'ree I'ress paporhaek ''>15()5). 

"Geography,"' llie Coluiubia Lneyelopedia, 3ra ed., 1^)63, S08. 

James, Pre.ston L. \ Cieography of Man. 3rd ed. New York: Blaisdell Pub- 
lishing Co., P>M. 

Murphey, Rhoads. \n Introduction to Geography, 2nd Chicago: Rand- 
McNaiiy, h>o(>. 

Philbrick, \.K. Jhis Human World. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1963. 
The Statesman's YearbcK)k: Statistical a ndJJistonca^^ of the_States_of 

the World, Annual: Ldited bv S.lirSteinberg. New York: St. Martin's 

Press, ^>66 67, 103 rd edition. 

2. Region formation within the system 

'I'eachers' References 

Berry, Ikian JJ.. "\ Metho<.i for LX'riviiig Multi-Factor Cniform Regions," 

Przeglad Geografic'/ny, XXMll (1961),' 263-282. 
liaggett, Peter. Loeational Analysis in Fium an Geogr aphy. New York: St. 

Martin's Press, 1966, ChaptcM: 9, * 'Region Building," 241-276. 
iiartshorne, Richard, j erspective on the Nature of Geography. Chicago: 

Rand-McNally and Co., 1959, Chapter 9, 'Ms Geography Divided Between 

'Systematic' and 'Regional' Geography?", 10b- 145. 
James, PreJton L. ""loward a Further Understanding of the Regional Con- 

^^'Pt>" of the Association o f A meri can Geographers, XLll (Sep- 

tember, 1952), 195-222. 
Mockay, JL Ross. "Regional Geography: A Quantitative Approach," Cah'iers 

de Geographic de (j ueb ec^ (1^59), 57-63. 
Whittlesey, Derwent. "The Regional Concept and the Regional Method," 

i^lIlgXLQjJl_Q>!PSr^2Phy and Pros pect. Ivdited by P.L. James 

and CJ^ Jones. Syracuse: Syracuse liniversitv Press, 1954, Chapter 2, 

19-68. 

Students' Readings 

Mexander, J.W., Brown, F.S., and iXihlbcrg, R.L. "Freight Rates: Selected 
\spects of I niforni and Ni^xial Regions," hconomic Ge ography , XXX IV 
(January. 1^>58), 1^18. "~ ^ ' 

Spencer, J.L., and liorvath, RJ "1 low Does an Agricultural Region Origi- 
nate^", Annais of the Association of AmericanCjeographers, Ull (March, 
1963). 74 ^^>2. 

Whittlesey, Derwent " The Region: Theory and I'rocedure," American 
^iriyiaMPhy: 1" ve injury and I M:-ospeciL Ldited by i'.L. James and C.F. 
Jones. Syracuse: Syracuse Fniversity Press, 1954,30-44. 

3. The world distribution and cultural ditfereiitiatie)n of llojno sapjejis 

Icachers' References 

Kroeber, A.F. and Kluckhohn, Clyde. Culture. A critical review of concepts 
and defimnons, Cambridge, Nta.ssachusctts: Fhe Museum Press, 1952. 
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Ihc AnKTican \M^Mn!)lv, ( uUimbKi I'nivcrsity 'Ihc PojiuLition I'^iltinjiu. 

New Jcrsev: Prt-nlJCk'-liall, p)6^ 
/elinbky, Wilbur A J'rolo^uic to l\)puLuion (jcog^rapjiy. NcsV Iltslv: Prcn- 

tice-lKill, 1^)66. 

Students' Readings 



Murphey, Rhoads. An lntn>duLt>on t(.>"4>eography. 2nd ed. hit aj^o: Rand 
McNnlly, f47-i53/ 

Thompson, Warren S. "The Spiral of I'opulations/' M^ii^'s Role in CJiaji^ing 
the Tace of the Larth. I.dited by W. L, l honias, Jr . C:hicago: I'niversity 
of Chicago Press, ^70-^)86. 

Irager, G.L. "Languages of the World/' Collier's Lncyclopedia. l'^^^2 edi- 
tion, 2^^^-3l(). 

Malinowski, 13. "Culture," Lncyclopedia of t^h e So c i aj Sc i e nee s . Vol. IV 
621-623. 

Kroeber, .\.L. "Culture Area," Lncye loped iaj^f thc^Soeial Science's. Vol. IV. 
646-647. 

Kluckhohn, C. "Culture," Collier's Lncyclo pedia . 1962 edition, 553-557. 
Philbrick, A.k. Ihts Human World."" New York: John Wiley 8. Sons, b>63, 
\"Map of World Population," Figure 22, 24-36. 

4. Sy^stenis of territorial organization: a universal! hunian charactjjristje 

Teachers' References 

Alexander. Lewis NL VVqrld Politic il Patterns. 2nd ed. Chicago: Rand- 
McNally, P>63. 

Colien, Saul B. Geography and Politics in a W orld Divided. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1*^^63. 

Jackson. W.A. (Douglas (ed ). PjMi^ics >indGeographic Relationshi ps:. Keading^ 

on the Nature of Political G eography. New Jersey: Prentice Hall, b)64. 
Sprout, Harold H,, and Sprout, Margaret. \Lm-\li_lieu Ilelanons^n^ 

in the C ontext of intern ational l^olitics . Princeton: Princeton I'niversity, 

Center of International Studies, b)56. 
Hoover, Ldgar M. Location of L cono nuc Acti v ity. New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1948. 

Berry, Brian J.L. and Pred, Allan. Centra l Place S tudies: A Hibjiggniphy^f 
T heory a nd AppltcatKni. Philadelphia: Regional Science Reseaich insti 
tute. Bibliography* Series, No. 1, Regional Science Research Institute, 
1961, Also: I5ernum H.G., et al. Supplement through 1964 (1965). 

Dickenson, Robert L. City and Region. Routledge, London: 1^^)64. 

Christalier, Walter. Die Zentralen Orte in Suddeutsc hland. translatt\i by 
Carlisle Baskm. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, originally published 1^33. 

Garrison, W.L. and Berry, B.J.L. " i'he I unctional Base of the Central Place 
Hierarchy," jxonoinic Geo^raj^liy. XXXIV (April, 1958), 145-154. 

Students' Readings 

Brush, John L., and I^racey, H.L. "Rural Service Centers in Southwestern 
Wisconsin and Southern LngLmd," Geographicaj Reyie^, XLV (October, 
h)55), 55'^)-569. 

Harris, Chauncy D., and I'llinan, Ldward L. "1 he Nature of Cities," \nn^ij« 
of the American Academy of I'olitical and Social Science. CCXLU (I'^MS), 
7 -'17.' 
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llartshornc, KichirJ. 'Mhc I iiiKtional Approach m I'oluical Geography/* 
\nnals of tht Xsbouation ot Xmcncan Geographers. XL (iune. lisi)). 
^5-131. ^ I — \ 

. Jones, Stephen P.. \ I'nified i leld The jry of l^olitical Geography,'* Annals 
. of the Xssociaiion of \nierican Geo^ra^ihers. XXXXIV (June/ b>54), ♦ 
111-123. 

Philbrick, Mien K ''Principles of \real 1 uncnondlOrgani/.ation fn Regi>s)nal 
Human Geography/' LconotiiiL (.eography: XXXIU (October, 1957), 299- 
336. 

Piatt, Robert S. ^ Geographical Study of tht* Dutch-German Border. Siedlung 
iind Landschaft in Westfalen: 3, (Lande undliche Karten und Flefte der 
Geographischen Komnnssion fur Westfalen) (Munster-Westfalen: Selbst- 
verlag der Geographischen Kommission, 1958), 

I'llman, L.L. " \ Theory of Location forGities," American Journal of Soci - 
PJyj^,' (May, P)4n. 85:>->>/4. " " " 

^ y liesource Ltih/ation System.- . support of popula':ion in the habitat 

I eachers References 

tv.\JexanJersson, Gunnar. and Norstrom. Goran. Wo rld Ship pi ng: an Economic 
^kpgraphy of Ports and_Seaborne_ Trade. New York: Wiley. 1963. 
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suy i'ress, P'5^>. 
Wilber, Donald N. Cop.cmporary Iran. \e\v York: I'raeger, 1^)6.^. 

Students' Headings 

C'oon, C'arletoii Caravan, jhe Story of the Middle Lasi. lU vised ed. New 

York: Holt, 1^>SS, Chapters \ A),7,^. 
Kolars, John 1 . '*\ak itional \s|vets of C ultural LcoIo*;y: 1 he ( ase of the 

Cioat in Non-We.su ri] \i;rK ulture," ^.cographical Review, LVI ^Octoher, 

1^)6(>). 

MikeselL Marvin. "Pcfor^. station m Northern Moruceo," Science, CNWll 

{ Nu^usl i'K 441 4S. 

Murphcv. Khoids 'Mhe Oeeline t>f North \fnea Since Roman liiiies,Cli- 

nivUie orlluiuan'". AnnaU of the \b.-50c1ai10n of -\njencan Cegg^raphcrs. 

Lll iScpienikr, i'>h2), 242-2^^4 



12 South Asia 

J eaehers' References - 

Cuihbert C ollin. \n tiislorieal \llas of the Indian Peninsula. 2nd ed. 
New York: Oxford rniversuy Press, i^^5^>. 
CiinsDurv;, Norton S., el al. Ihc PuuTnot Asui.. New Jersey. i*rentice-l laSl, 
I^)5S. 

Le\vit>, Jolin l\ ^uiel Crisis m India. Wislnngton. [3nK)kings Insmution, l^^^^2. 

Malenbaum, WiUred. Prospeeis for Indian Developinent. New York. I ree 
Press of Cilencoe, l''U>2. 

Senunar on I rbani/alu^n in India, Herkelev, California. PUiO, hidia's Crhan 
i uture, Selceted Studiei^ from an International Conference Sponsored by 
kiMi^sley Oavis, Richard L. Park, and Clatherine \l. Wursier, edited by 
Koy { uraer. ikrkelev: I niversitv of Cahiornia Press, l^>(>2. 

Spate, Oskar U.K. India and Pakistan. \ Cenerai and Re^ionaKiej^y^raphy, 
2nd ed. New York- Dutton, 1^>S:. 



Students' Readings - 

Brush, lohn 1 " i lie Dj.-jtnbnlion of Reli^^inu.s Cominumries m India," 
NnnaLs ot the Nssoeiation of \menean Ceographers, \\\1\, i-lu.ic, 
I^M^n. SI >s 

Murphev, Rho.Kks "ihc Rum o! \noent ( e\ Ion." J(nsrnal of \.sian Studies. 

\VI (I ebruarv, P>"^7,. I SI 200 
.>pale, Oskar li.K., and \hmad. i na\at. *'l ive uies of the (.an^eCu IM.un, ' 

(reographu il Review. \l <' \pn 1. P^^O), 260- 2:s. 
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13. Southeast Asia 



. le.ichervs' Keverences 



FMsher, Charles \lfred. Southeast ^sij. a Sociaj^ Lcononiic ^ind Political 
€eograj)hv. \e\v York: Hution^, 1^64. 

Robeqiiain, C harlc.s Mj^li^^ya, Indonesia, Borneo^ and the P hilipp ines, inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of I'ubiic Relatrons. London: Longinai"(^, 
Creeri, l^^54. 

Robinson, Kathleen VV \ustralia, New Zealand and the SpyLhwest Pacific. 

New York: London Mouse and Maxwell, P>62. ' " " 
Atlas of S outh-east \sia New York: St. Martin's Press, 1^)61. 

Students' Headings 

Ci'mberland, Kenneth B. "Moas and Men: New Zealand about A. D, 1250," 

Geo^yraphica I Review . Lli (\pni, P>62), I5i-173. 
Curry, Le&lie. "Regional Variationb in the Seasonal I'rogratrifning of Live- 

stock Farms in New Zealand," Lconoinic Gcwraphv XXXIX fAprii 
\ l%3), 95.118, ^ 
Pine, I'eter, and Barrett, Ward. "Western Samoa: Population, Production, 

and Wealth," Pacific Viewpoint, ill (March, 1902), 63-96. 
Spate, Oskar ILk. "Ihe fiurmese Village," G eograp hi cal Review. XXXV 

(October, 1945), 523-543. 

14. Last \sia 

^ Teachers' References 

Cressey, (icorge l^abcock. Land of the 500 Million.^ a Geography of Ch^n^i. 

New York: McGraw-Hill,, 1955. 
Rurbank, John K., Reischauer, Uwm O., and Craig, Albert M., Last Asia: 

The_ MoJern 1 ra nsformation. London: (ieorge Allen and Unwin, 1965. 
Hail, Robert B. i^lEAAL J'^<^^»strial I'pwer of_\sia. Searchlight Book No. 11, 

Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1963, 
Herrmann, Aibcn I'with N S. Ginsburg, ed ) Ihstorical Atlis of China. Chi* 

cago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1*^66. 
King, F.N. Parnjyrs of Porty Cen tunes I minaus, I'ennsyivania. Organic 

Gardening Press, 1927. 
attuiiore, Owen Inner '^sian I rontiers of China. American Geographical 

Society, Research Series No 21.' New York:' American Geographical 
\ Society, 1940. (ik^acon paperback BIM30, 19()2^ 

Lockwoo<J, William VV Hie Lconomic Development of Japaru...Gryvvth and 
Structural Chan^ic, PMs. PriiKcton: Prn, eton I niversity Press, 

P>54. 

Myrdal, Jan. Rci^on from aChinesc Village. Translated by Maurice Michael. 

New York: Random House, 196^, 
i'reagar, l .K. A^Geog^raphy of Chi.n.i. Cl 'eago. Aldine Publishing Co., 1965. 
I rewartha, Glenn T. Japan. A Geograj^>hy. Madison. I niversity of Wisconsin 

Press, 1965. 

Students' Readings 

Cressey, George B I md of the 500 \tillion. A Geographv of China. New 
^ York: Mc(;raw-i liH, 1955, 
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Hall, Robert B. Jr. * 'Hand Tractors in Japanese Paddv Fields/' Economic 
Geography, XXXIV (October, 1958), 312-320. 

Lattimore, Owen. Nomads and Conunissars, Mongolia Revisited . New York: 
Oxford University Fress, 1962. 

Murphey, Rhoads. **The City as a Center of Change; Western Europe and 
* C* na," Annals of the As8oci_atjon of_ \merican Ge ograph ers, XLIV (De- 
cember, 1954), 349-362. 

15. Africa South of the Saha ra ' 

, Teachers' References 

Bohannon, i^ul J., and Dalton, George D. (eds.). Markets in Afr ica. North- 
western University African Studies No. 9. Lvanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. 

Bovill, W.E.W. The Golden Trade of the Moo rs. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 

Buchanan, Keith M., and Pugh, J.C. Land and P eojple in Nigeria: the Human 
Geography and its En vironment al Background . London: University of 
London Press, 1955 

DeBlij. Harm J. A Geography of Sub saha ran Af rica. Chicago: Rand-Mc- 
Nplly, 1964. 

Page, J.D. An Atlas of African History . London: E. Arnold, 1958. 
Hance, W.A. African Economic Development . New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1958' 

Harrison Church, Ronald J. West Africa; a Study of t he Environm ent an d 

Man's Use of It . 2nd ed. New York: Wiley. 1961. 
Hodgson, Robert D., and Stoneman, Elvyn A. The Chan ging Map of Africa ^ 

Searchlight Books, No. 16. Princeton: Van Nostra nd, 1963. 
Johnston, Bruce Foster. The Stapl e Food Economies of Western Trop ical 

Africa . Stanford University Food Research Institute, Studies in Tropical 

Development. Stanford': Stanford University Press, 1958. 
Kimble, George H.T. Tropical Africa. New Yoik; Twentieth Century Fund, 

1960. 

McMaster, David N. A Subsistence Crop Geography of Uganda . The World 
Land Use Survey, Occasional lepers. No. 2. Ebbingford, Budc: Geo- 
graphical Publications, 1962. 

Murdock, George Peter. A^^tca; Its Pe o ples and their Culture History . New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1,09. * 

.Russell, Edward W. (ed.). The Natural Re sources of East_Africa. Nairobi: 
D.A. Hawkins in ab.>ociation with the East African Literature Bureau, 
1962. /( 

Shantz, Home* L«;ioy, and Turner, Billie L. Photogramii c Doc umentation of 
VegetatiOi il Ch^m^es in Africa ov:r a fhird of a^Centurv . Report No. 
169. ^cson: University of Arizona, Cdllege of Agriculture, 1958. 

United Nations Educational, Social,^ and Cultural Organization. A Review of 
the Na tural Resources of the Afric an Continent . l^Ti&i 1963. 

Oxford University I'ress. Oxford Regional rcon(»mic Atlas of Africa . New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1965. 

Students' Readings 

American Assembly. The United States and Africa. Revised cd. Edited by 
Walter Goldschmidt.' New York: V.A. Pracge'r, 1963. 

Bascom, W.R., andlierskovits, M.J. Cpnlmuity and Ch^^ \frican_Cullure. 
Chicago: University of Chicago l^ress, 1^59. 
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Church, K.J. Harrison "I'roblums and Development of the Dry Zone of West 
Africa," Cicographical .knirnal, CXXVII (June, l^^6l), 187-204. 

Deshler, Whiter. "Livestock trypanosomiasis and human settlement in North- 
eastern I'ganda," Cieograghical Keview, L (October, 1^60), 541-554. 

Hance, W.,\. .\frican i cor^omi^c Development. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, l^>58. 

Houghton, D.H. "Lcononiic Dangers of Separate Bantu Development," Optima, 

IX (December, 1^>59), 188. ' " 

Jones, VViUiamO. "iManioc. AnLxampleof Innovation m African Lconomies," 

ir:£2Doniic DeveL^Pl^ie^^^^ Cultural Change, V (January, 1957), 99-117. 
Morgan, W.T.W, "The 'White Highlands' of Kenya," Geographical Journal, 

CXXIX (June, 1963), 140-155. ~ 
iMurdock, CP. "Staple Subsijjtence Crops of Africa," Geo ^yra phical Review , 

L (October, I960) 523-540. 
Ottenberg, S. and \\ Culture and Societies of Africa, New York: Random 

House, 1960, 

Vll. Other Approaches Available in Textbook Form 

This essay outlines a pan»cular conceptualframewurkforteachmg World 
Regional Geography. There are, however, other approaches most articulately 
presented in current textbooks. 1^^ Generally, these textbooks seem to be 
organized in one of three different ways: using cultural regions (often the 
nation-state; is the organizing category, using physical (usually climatic) 
regions as the framework, or developing a theory of regional development as 
a theme and surveying the world from that point of view. Most texts utilize 
regions primarily as mutually exclusive areal compartments inlowhich todi- 
yide the earth's surface. 

The world regional geography textbooks published in the last decade and 
currently in print are listed below by recency of publication: 

h>66 James, Preston i:. with the collaboration of Hibbard V.B. Kline Jr. 

A.Qeograj[ihv_of Man. 3rded. New York: Blaisdell Publishing Co., 
19667 

Murphey, Rhoads. Aji Introduction to Get^raphy. 2nd ed. Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1966. 
1965 Griffin, IM" ., and Chatham, R.L. IjL^.^9l9Ix£„^lb:'^?C^.^f^L4P.l^ ^^^^ 
Francisco: Tearon Publishers, 

iMorris, John \V., and Tree man, Otis W. (eds.). VVorld Ceographv. 
2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1965. " 
1964 Carter, George Y . Man and the La nd. A Cultur al Geography , New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1965. 

James, Preston P. One World Divided. New York: Blaisdell Publish- 
ing Co., 1964. 

1963 Henuzelman, Oliver, H., and Highsniith, RuhardM. Jr. World R egional 
(Jecgraphy. 2nd ed. Pnglewcxxl Cliffs, New Jersey: 1^ rent ice - 
Hall, Inc., 1963. 

Philbnck, Allen K. I his Human World. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, lnc.,^1963. 

',9()2 Hoyt, Joseph Hjxby. Manandtlie Parth. Lnglew(KKi Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc:, 1962. 

'^For a useful cornpilafion of textbooks, tee John V, Beigen, Intioductoiy College GeoQ^:: 
icjphy Texrbookbj 1940-1965. A Blblioyiaphic Sjmmaiy, Notionol Council for Geogrophic 
Education. SpeC'jl Publicotion No. 9, 1966. 

. S6 
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1961 Russell, Richard j., Kniffcn, I'.B., and Pruut, KL. Culture Worlds. 
Revised t-d. New York: Macmillan Co., 1961. 
Wheeler, Jesse 11. Jr., Kostbadc, J. Trenton, and I homan, Richard S. 
Jle£ionaLGeogri3phy_pn^ 2nd ed. New York: Holt, Rine- 

hi\n, and Winston, Inc., 19 M. 

In order to indicate the variety of approaclKS that may be Ubud to present 
world regional geography, a precis of each textbook is presented below. For 
each volume, format, author's aims, chapter titles, and other relevant infor- 
mation are stated ina uniform style so that the texts may readily be compared. 
The selected passages are direct quotations from the pages iudicatc\i. The 
textbook precis are arranged alphabetically by author. 
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Carter, George W Man anJ the Land: A Cultural Geoi|jra£)hy. (New York: 
Holt, Rinchan and Winston. \'H^4). " ' ' 

XIV * 4^)b pp . world and spcciali/cd maps; many photographs and dia- 
grams; bibliography; index. 

Too often texts bn^oinc attcniptb to supply the vast factual background of 
a subject rather than to develop the reader's ability to deal with a particular 
class of data. . . When, however, principles and processes are isolated and 
shown at work in real situations, they i>erve as the key to understanding the 
dynamic nature of the existing scene. 



The difficulty is th.it the role of principles ind processes tends to be ob- 
scured by the numerous interactions between man and the land, for the varied 
races of man with differing cultural InstoriCaJ backgrounds distributed over 
a diversified physical earth create a most complex problem. The method used 
here is to reduce this cuniplexity so that the various factors may be seen 
clearly at work, Ihis makes it necessary to study one factor at a time, ob- 
serving what happens when n varies whilethe other factors are held constant. 
Since man, land, and culture are the principal factors in human geography, 
they are studied as conjst^ts and as variables. 



Race is genetic. Our bodil> differences can be shown to be the result of 
standard biological processes ... The presentation shows the value of sys- 
tematic treatment with an emphasis on process. ... the same method of 
examination is extended to an analysis uf mental diflerences among the races. 
This exam mat lull demonstrates the improbability of the existence among the 
races of mental differences of like degree to the physiological differences. 
The analysis goes far toward removing mental differences among the races as 
a causative factor in the differentiation of the earth as occupied by man . . . 

Similarly, causative factors in the differs, ntia t ion of the earth are isolated 
by imagining a uniform earth peopled by a uniform race. It is then seen that 
without differences in race or ph>\sical environment man may still be expected 
to develop differing ways of life and, reacting on the physical environment, 
change the formerly uniform physical environment to a varied one. . . . 

,Wuh the factor of race approximately eliminated . . . and the physical 
environment reduced m im[>ortance though not eliminated, the problem be- 
comes one of reducing the factor of environment still further so that the role 
of the cultural -historical processes can be seen ire clearly. 

This i,s done by comparing regions of simiu climatie type around the 
world. . . Since the climates are similar and all aspects of the physical en- 
vironment, such as vegetation and soils, are likewise similar to some degree, 
the major variations must be due to the other factors. With the factor of race 
previousl> virtually eliimutted, the cultural -historical processes emerge with 
clarity. J his ap|)roach 1)\ means of analy/mg [)rocesses is prevented from 
becoming abi^tract theorizing because investigation proceeds bv means of 
. .tual case studies. 

With such an appn>ach it .o not necessary to treat equally all countries, 
all parts of the world, or all of tune, \ccordingly, the extent of treatment . 
vanes throughout tlie text. Interest is ... in observing processes at work. 
I or this purpose one area it. be st tor exe mpufv ing st^queni occupance, another 
the effects of isolation, ... 

The book awiKs primarily ti> develop a way of thinking about man's rela- 
tion to the land, cTnd it it principle and process oriented. Mthough the main 
objective is to develop an understand. ng of how the present situation came 
about, sufficient earth description is included to give an overall view of the 
actual earth and the men on it. The lKH)k is basetl on the conviction that an 






understanding, of reLitively few underlying principles and processes will enable 
the student to find meaning in the wide diversity of the earth about hini. 

... It is hcoed that the student willgainfrom the book the ability to judge 
correaly in the weighting of race, physical environment, and cultural-his- 
torical factors in the development of the humanly occupied earth as v^e now 
see It, and thus be bttter able to judge the probable direction and rate of change 
in differing areas with differing peoples and differing cultures, (pp. v-vii) 

U chapters and Introduction^ 
L The Origin of Man 

Adaption, Physiology, Climatic Impacts 
Hypothetical Man on an Unreal [iarth 

2. Arid Lands 

Old World Dry Lands: Lgypt and the Near Last 
Culture and Environment in the American Southwest 
South America 
Africa and Australia 

3. The Wet Tropics 

Culture and Civilization in the Tropics 
The New World Tropics 
The Old World Tropics 

4. The Mediterranean Climate 

The Mediterranean of the Old World 
The New World Mediterranean Climates 
South Africa and Australia 

5. Last Coast Mid- Latitude Forest Lands 

6. West Coast Mid- Latitude Forest Lands 

Northwest Europe 
The Americas 

Lands in the Southwest I\icific 

7. The Grasslands / 

/Mhn in the Grasslands of the United States 
The Argentine and Australian Grasslands 
Pastoral f^omadism: Lurasia and Africa 

8. Mountain Lands 

Mountain Lands in the Tropics: Africa and Asia 
New World Tropical Mountain Lands ,/ 
Mid- Latitude Mountain Lands 
High- Latitude Mountain Lands 

9. The Nonhern Forest Lands 

Man in the Northern Forest Lands 
Modern Use of Northern Forest Lands 
10. The Polar Lands 
The Eskimos 

Antarctica: Uninhabited or Uninhabitable? 
IL The Role of Physical Environment and Culture 
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Gnffin, Paul 1 , ami Ronald 1 . Chatham. Introductory College Geography. 
(San Trancisco. I earon rubhshcrs, l^>(>5) 



Xiv ' 402 pp., 42*^) ti^xircb; world and specialized maps, diagrams, and 
photographs, h world ana continental iiuips, 2 tables, selected references 
at the end of each chapter, study exercises; glossary, index. 

''Introduaor^ Colle^^^ Geography is a world regional geography designed 
to serve both as an intuKlactionfor the student planning to continue his studies 
in geography and as a survey for the student who is concentrating on other 
disciplines. It combines desLriptivt, get)graphy with the analytical, historical 
lactors with the contemporary, and physical get:)graphy with the human factors 
that influence man's activities. 

I'art I, "Man's I'^hysical World", is Loncerned with the natui-al elements 
of the human habitat— landforms, soils, natural vegetation, water, climate, 
and the like— and an examination of the tuols used in geographic study. 

, In Part \K "The World as the Momeof Man", a generalized world regional 
climatic pattern is used as the basis for the study of man in relation to his 
natural environment. A climatic regionalization is employed, because the 
characteristics of the natural vegetation and the soil are greatly influenced 
by climate, and because the amount and distribution of rainfall and fluctua- 
tions in temperature have a great influence on the habitability of diffet'ent 
areas. 

Geographjy is the field ol learning that examines the characteristics of 
the ijurface of tne earth It consists of a systematic debcription of things on 
the face of the earth and an mterpretationof their distribution. Thus, geogra- 
phy \s primarily a science of areas and their inhabitants. 

The distinctive geographic character of any region is determined by the 
complex of areally associated natural and cultural features. . . . 

lo study the cultural features,^ the human ^eo^ rapny , of a region, it is 
first necessary to have a good understanding of its natural features, its 
physical geogr aphy , for human geography is built upon physical geography. The 
physical features of the earth, however, are not the final determinants of land 
utilization. Man is the final determinant, and man is very often influenced 
by forces that bear little or no relation to the physical characteristics of 
his habitat. 

The relationships between man and his physical environment are actually 
interrelationships— not simple, one-way actions. 

Llements within a natural environment never operate alone. They are 
both interrelated and interactional Mthough one factor is usually con- 
sidered the dominant force, ... in ihe operational sense the influences are 
derived from a Lombination of natural factors. I hesc factors, therefore, in- 
teract. 

Ihe^ same interaction may be seen in the various activities in which man 
engages with other men. ... Man's economic activities as a whole neces- 
sarily reflect his ideas of government, education, and so forth. Still, we may 
think of man's role as a producer as the dominant factor among a series of 
factors. ... / 

Whenever the natural environment exeHs an influence, manreacts. What 
his reaction will be depends upon numerous factors, once the influence is felt, 
however,, man immediately adopts a behavior to bend it to his own use.. ... 
The manner in whieh man utilizes this opportunity, if indeed he docs, depends 
upon a combinatu)n of such factors as his technoiogital capability, the mate- 




\ 



rialb Ik h t() ir kk*, lub dc^irc for gucKis, and the like. Should any of these 
human faaort^ Chajij.;^ , iiian'.s relai lonship^ to his natural environnient ... 
change. 1 herw ire, the rehire, Lontinual and changing nicerrelaiionships among 
men and the natural elements ot their environment, i^pp. vii,xiii,\iv) 

20 chapters and IntnKiuction 

Tart L M W'S IMIYSIC^ \L WORLD 

1 The 1 arth As a 1 Manet 

2 Continents, Islands, and Oeean Basins 
) I .andforms 

4 Soils. Natural Vegetation, and Water 
Weather and Climate 
Part II: Hlf. \\()KL1) AS I'ML IR)M1 01 M\N 
Ia)\v Liititude Rainv C'li mates 
(\ Wet Tropics 
7 Wet-!)rv Tropics 
^. Monsoon Tropics 
Low I. attitude Dry Climates 

Low Latitude Steppe and Desert 
Low Latitude Highland Climates 

10. Low Latitude liighlandb 
Subtropical Climates 

1 1 . Mediterranean Subtropics 

12. Humid Subtropics 
Cyclonic C'limates 

LL Humid Continental Long Summer 

14. Humid Continental Short summer 

15. Middle Latitude Steppe and Desert 
U\ I emperate Marine 

iXhddle Latitude Highland Climjtes 

17. Middle Latitude Highlands 
Subarctic CliiK.ttes 

IS. The Subarctics 
Lolar ('limates > 

\'K Ihe Arctic ^ 

20 Lolar Icecaps 
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Ml iiu/L liii.iii, ohvi,?' I! ukl l\Kh.u\l M 1 li^^liMiuth, Jr World Kcgioiial (icog- 
ri|)hy. JikI ^d-^iinn li njKwood liit^, N J. i'roiuiCL'-iiiill, \ ^H\]) (ird 

\vi pau;L'.>^, .UiO tivi;urc\s. lutp^), ;j.raphs, diagrams, anJ i)lK)ioi;riiplis, 

select L'd r^'lcruiKo.^ ai ihy lmk! cmcIi chapu-r; mJcx. 

"Our j,oal rtinains ... to [irc^Liu u oik i.sl- ucw ut itic earth as ihc home 
ot man. i hi^ hook [troviJc.s i j raLtiLal, lo^ual, -^nd ^>>»uniaiiL iiuroUuctiun 
lo l\w hckl ot L^c'u^r iphv, i.s vscll a.^a .-^ur^c^ oi ^sorkl i:.L'ov!.iaphy. The naiarc 
UKi L'U'iiieiUb of ihc iicld ol oiiid^ ar».* v\'iii'if^*^'*J hrictl'v in Chapter I, and then 
arc L»tiphahi/cd throughout du. L'diivj, diaptLrs a.s ilK-ir fuiieiions bcLonio ap- 
p.irciit 11k uorld diviJ».d uuo toun».L'ii rL^j^ioiial lypcb. I or ejch of these, 
ihc LharaciL'ri??tiL.^ oi tl^ phv^ical environment ii\ tirst described and 
anal> /ed to deu rnune [>ot». nii ihiii and Iiiiatations. Man us then brought onto 
the .^eene,^ and bus manner ot liumj. in the rey,ion, uiiH/ing its endowments, 
and over<.oming a^y le^trutioni^ are e \anuned and explained. Laeh region^)! 
sludv IS Lon^ lulled ^Mth in Out look >n.t ion, uhu. h note.s trends and |.>i;ii«ibiliiies 
lor the tuiur^ . 

i he.se ba^K undc r^i a iKiin;j.r^ iri <.s.srntial nunir world ttKlay, where over 
1 ippin^^ miLTe^t.^ in rLi>our». (.'.s. iradt.', te».linoh)gv,^ eulture, [-olitical ideoU">^y, 
and mtLrnationa^ poliiK.'> ir^ (.un^^TmrK evolvinv; new meanmgiii and impor- 
t wiLe.s 

(.oi>ur iph^ Ks a ^ojn I 'tiw .sv.K'n(.e. drawini:; t together and eumbimng the 
•iKuu taiets of ^arth inJ man into LOinpUte morale's to be viewed m their 
lotalifv It h^lp^s proviJi undj^rstaikim^ ot a nanon\s position m the world. 
It in.sii^b.t into th». live.-^ ol p».ople outside our own area by apprJising 

the re'^our^.er. avail ibk lo ih».ni and aiiaU/ing their manner of living, thereby 
;;iving U"5 an undt rst andin;^ and ii pree latum ot iheir problems and i)otentuili- 
(iL.s (»eogriphy Id eon».ernLd ^Mih the interrelationships of man and earth 
ind with the Mj;n'lKam \v,u s in whieh iIkv differ from place to place. 

1 he patterns ot tlk earth'h environment are a Combination of natural and 
- man made [)rodueir>. Mk ».oiuril)utions c»t ilu naiuralor phvsu al environment 
are LVervwhere uucrvvuvj^n uiih iIil result-^ of inan'^, utilization and develop- 
ment. I he phy^jiLal eiiviioniiKnt [Tov i^de.s t he base, the mterdepeiideiU ele- 
ments supj)lied b^ nature. Llmiat*. ind ^seather, landfo? into, ^vat^r, vegetation, 
anomal Ide, .soils, and miner iIi-> Iht pot*. ntialitn\s of tJic foundation vary 
Willi ihe dittLrent Lcnnb)ii<ii lon.s *>t natural fiat iires. ... Some attraetive are<is 
produce high eapabiliiu.s lor supporimu people, ()thcr re})el man until new 
l(.'Lhni4ULS enabk him lo <n\K \\\\\\ the adverse conditions. The variety of 
latlort^ and the arc al distribution ot the possible LombinalioiKS create the 
divt rsitv of rei',u"is on iIk i irtb's Mirla^i, thai must be undersloixJ if we are 
lo lulK Loiiiprebend tlu problc m^s or ilu pt»^Dibilii iL Confront ing the world's 
people. 

Mm i.s Uk Leniral tht im in luoiir ipiu. Ilu patterns ot man's otLupancy 
v irv Willi hi.s numlxTs u)d his si r^^t of divelopr ent. as well ^ks with the [)o 
renti dm*, h ol liirt ['lu>>u 1 1 • lu i rinuiiuil < ! hroiigh 1 1 vmg on the natural founda- 
tion ot Lirth ,i:k1 usjiHi it.s resources, man U'Mle.s a super.sinkture— t'ettle- 
muilvs, hnd ut 1 1 i/at ion paftc rns, iiivlu^t ries. md ^.ommunl^arIon lines ... the 
h'iman eleitsepi . of .'(.oi^rjph^ 

( U irlv ^( ov'rapliv i> i < ros> I ^ Id stuviv coiuiriK-d with an.ilv.sis and 
(. orrel It ion ol uw) l1).-^>i> ni mttrrchicd c U iiu ntD. tho.se ih ii are suppluxl 



by nature, and those that are products of human occupancy. Some bacLground 
in the geographic elements is desirable before proceeding with a regional 
study of the world. . . . pomons of Chapter I, therefore, present a brief but 
succina statement of the elements of regional geography. The purpose . . . 
is to develop an understanding of the ingredients of the field and to allude to 
their significance and general patterns. ... 



The earth's surface is characterized by a great variety of physical and 
cultural patterns. Few areas are homogeneous mall aspects; however, large 
segments'of the earth are often similar in one or more distinctive features, 
either physical or man -made. A geographic study of the world is facilitated 
by classifying it into regions on the basis of one or more elements. These 
may be physical elements sucli as landforms, climate, vegetation, or soil, or 
human elements such as land utilization patterns, e.conomies, or culture. 

When an analysis is made of the interrelated factors of the man-nature 
complex, climate appears to play the dominant role. Man and nature every- 
where feel its impact. Under given climatic conditions there are similarities 
in natural vegetation, soils, crop possibilities, and shelter needs, as well as 
other physical and human conditions. Broad areas exist with climatic homo- 
geneity, this makes possible a simple classification as an aid to the study and 
understanding of the earth's land and peoples. 

This text presents a geographic appraisal of the world organized into 14 
types of regions based on similarity of climatic characteristics. Study begins 
in the equatorial regions and pnjgresses to the poles." (pp. vi-vii, 2-3, 24-25) 

15 chapters: 

1. Geography, the Correlative Science 

2. Rainy- Tropics 

3. Wet-Dry Tropics 

4. Monsoon Tropics 

5. Tropical Deserts 

6. Tropical Highlands 

7. Dry Summer Subtropics 

8. Humid Subtropics 

9. Long Summer Humid Continentals 

10. Short Summer Humid Continentals 

11. Dry Continentals 

12. Marine West Coasts 

13 Middle Latitude Highlands 

14, Subarctics 

15, Polar Lands 

I appendix A. Maps and holographs 
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Hoyt, JoBcph I3ixhy Man and the l.arth i^Ln^lcwood Cliffs. N.J. : Trentice- 
Hah, Inc . hM^2) (2nd edition m preparauon.) 



xvm f 521 pages, I'-^O maps and diagrams, 8 world and continental maps 
in color, many photographs,, annotated .elcLlcd bibliography at the end of 
some chapters; index. 

**.\ preface should . . . explain to ihobc who are using the book how it has 
been organized and what hab been mcludcd. Second, the preface should ex-, 
plain why the author has made the selection he has, and why he has arranged 
the material the way he has. 

This book IS divided into two approximately equal parts. Light chapters 
are devoted to the physical phjses of geography and seven to the cultural 
aspects. ... Chapters 3-10 present the earth, its landforins, climatic ele- 
ments, climates, water, vegetation, boils, and mineral resources, while 
Chapters I and 2 and 11-15 examine man aad his relationship to the various 
environments of »^he world. Chapters I and 2 are separated from the balance 
of the cultural section and plaeed first in the book because the author feels 
that man is the most important element of geography. 

Man an d the L.arth may servethosewhoprefer to teach geography through 
a regional approach if they will rearrange the chapters, beginning with Chap- 
ters I and 2 and then skipping ^o Chapters 11 15. The material in Chapters 
:^-lO may be brought in bit by bit at ^ny time during the semester, or these 
chapters may be read as a unit after the students have acquired a greater 
curiosity about the physical elements. Both the systematic presentation of 
the physical elements of geography ... and the regional concept, which em- 
phasizes the interrelatedness of all the elements of the environment, are 
essential to an understanding of gei^graphy. Having taught bpth, the author is 
unwilling to leave either out. 

bach of the chapters on the physical aspects, as well as the one on tnan 
as an element of geography, is arranged Internally to describe the origin or 
causes of the element, the varieties that exist, and their distribution around 
the world. ... ' 

The cultural section of the text examines man's ways of living in the dif- 
ferent environments of the world, lo simplify the description, the several 
climatic regions have been grouped together into the humid tropics, the dry 
lands, the polar and subpolar regions, and the humid middle latitn les. Ij^ach 
chapter is arranged in a similar pattern* The physical environment is de- 
scribed in some detail, then the varying economies that man follows in each 
region are deseribed. A s*iries of vignettes of uifierent ways of life in some 
of the regions that are not so well known . . . have been deliberately chosen 
to present illubtrcitions of some of the more iiuriguing culture groups from 
the far corners of our fascinating world. 

Describing the several economies that exist in each of the groups of re- 
gions emphasizes the author's belief in man's relative freedom of choice. 
With varying degreesof effort, man isableto live as he wishes by the economy 
that he wants to follow in any of the elimatie regions, with rare exceptions. 
Some regions offer man more than the others do in the way of resources. 
The physical attributes of some regions actually inhibit and certainly dis« 
courage man's carrying on certain activities. ... However, man's great in- 
genuity, his inventions, and, most of all, hiscontrol of large supplies of power 
are making him more and more independent of climatic and other physical 
limitations. In each region man can chtK)Se from a number of possible econ- 
omies. 
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One UMiun ih.i^ i.s worili iumjiicnt here is the reeogniiion m this text of 
the dynjnuL nature ul man's relation to his environment. In the chapters on 
the iinderdevt loped parts of the world . . sections have been included show 
inu, the ehanges that are coming intheoe rapidly developing pani> of the world. 
. . . The descr'ptions . . . are as i.p ro date as the author. can make them. . . . 

. . . Tins author . be<:an . . . with a love of travel. Circumstances pre- 
venting the satit>faction of that desire, the author turned to books of travel. 
Here he was able tn indulge, without stint, his Curiosity about the far places 
of the world . \s he traveled these various wavs, he became more and 
more eurious as H) why thev \vereai>they were Seeking an answer, he turned 
to the field which tries to explain— the field of geography. . . . Lnjoyment of 
geography grows with each year's contact with it. It is with this in mind that 
this text h.ts been written, with a very frank hope that some ot its readers will 
become geographers md that many will become geographiles." {^pp. v-vii) 

16 chapters: 

\\m One; M.\N 

1 . Man as an I. lenient 

2. Man the Modifier 

I'art Two. nil. IMIYSICAL I.NVlRONIVUiN T 

3. I'he Larth, bield of Study for C-eography 

4. Landforms 

5. Climatic Llements 

(\ C' 1 1 mates and Their Distribution 

7. Water Resources 

8. Natural Vegetation and \nimal Life 
^. Soils 

10. Mineral Resources 

Part Three. .\1 \N IN CLIMA TIC: REGIONS 

1 1. Man la the liuiind 1 ropics 

12. Man m the Drv Lands 

13. Man in the I'olar and Subpolar Lands 

14. Man m the Iluniid Middle Latitudes, Hunting-Cather ing, 
Pa.sioral, and \gricultural Lconomies 

15. Man in the IlunKd Middle Latitudes, l*rl)an and 
IndustrLil Developments 

W\ Sumiuarv ^< 

1 appendix: \, Mapping the I arth 
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James, Prcstun I \ ( ico^rvjphy of Man^ 3rd edition, with llibberd V.B. K!»ne, 
Jr (Waltham, Maft>.s.. (Uatsdell lUiblishing C*o. , b)66) 



xvu ♦ 5S1 pp.. UU specuii/ed maps. 3S figures, photographs; 7 appen- 
dices. 14 contineniai and \\orid reference nia[)s index, conversion scales 
for units of measure. 

"A Geoijraphy of Man is designed lor aneieinentary college -level course 
m world geography. The biK)k is specifically concerned with the interrelations 
of man and his natural surroundings. I he purpose is to develop geographic 
concepts, and to illustrate the methods of gcograph'C analysis. Adequate fac- 
tual content is presented to peniiit the application of geographic ideas, but the 
ideas are presumed to be more important than completeness of content. Two 
different kinds of concepts are developed. ^Ij concepts concerning the charac- 
ter and arrangeruent over the earth of the major physical -biotic systems that 
constitute the natural surroundings of man— the human habitats; and (2) con- 
cepts regarding the signific iiice to man of these natural surroundings. 

A system is iiiade 01 interdependent elements so organized that a 
change in any one element results in changes in all the others. Geography 
deals witii spatial systems— that is, systems that occupy space on the face of 
i the earth. To be sure, the whole surface of the earth, including its animal 
and human inhabitants,^ constitutes the only complete system. But the totality 
of mteraciu)n ih tar too coniplex for meaningful analysis. It is necessary, 
therefore, to [iroceed timard an understanding of the mterrelations between 
man and habitai through the studv of subsystems. . . . for the purposes of this 
book attention is first directed to tlie physical-biotic systems that are called 
habitats 

The physical hiotic svstems. or ecosystems, must be simplified to pro- 
vide a useful conceptual framework for the development of an elementary 
picture of world geograi^hy. 1 his simplification involves the definition of 
categories of interrelated [)arts at the same degree of generalization. For 
the purposes of this book - a habitat is considered to be made up of associa- 
tions of five elements: i^I) surface features, ^2) climates, ^3) water; (4) wild 
vegetation; ard (5) soils. 

Nine groups of habitat regions are recognized, and these form the basis 
of organization for the main part of the lext. Lach is defined in terms of the 
association of these five elements in specific segments of earth -space. 

These nine habitats are arranged on the earth's land masses in a pre- 
dictable pattern . . . described ny the interpLiy of the principle of clirmtic 
regularity and surface irregularity. 

(icogriiphy is also concerned with the interrelations between nian and 
habitat. What diKs the habitat mean to the people who must live and work in 
it ' Is the habitat favorable or unfavorable^ In examining thci.:* questions we 
come to one of the core concepts of mixlern geography, that the significance 
to man ot the physical and biotic features of his habitat ia ii function of the 
attitudes, objectives, and technical skills of man himself. Ihe habitat that is 
favorable to one group ot people may prove unfavorable to another. A change 
in any of the elements of a culture, or way of livuig of a people, makes neces- 
sary the reappraisal of the habitat. 

Ihis concept IS demonstrated, for selected places within each of the nine 
groups of regions,, by examining the experience of man with the problems of 
making a living from earth resources. Man's experience with a particular 
habit<it IS examined historically. With each change in attitudes or objectives 
or especially m technology, the significance of the habitat is reexamined. . . . 
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For each period during which the culture remains essentially unchanged, the 
geography of nun in relation to habitat is reconstructed* When changes in the 
culture take piace, for whatever reason, the differences in the man - habitat 
relations are identified, (op. vii-ix) 

12 chapters: 

Introduction: 

The Habitat 
Introduction: 

Culture 
Group 1: 

The Dry Lands 

The Habitat; The Oc cup a nee. Summary 
Group 11: 

The Tropical Forest Lands 

The Habitat; The Occupance; Summary 
Group 111: 

The Tropical Woodlands and Sa^'annas 

The Habitat; The Occupance; Summary 
Group IV: 

The Mediterranean Scrub Woodlands 

The Habitat; The Occupance; Summary 
Group V : 

The Mid- Latitude Mixed Korest Lands 

The Habitat; The Occupance; Summary 
Group VI: 

The Mid- Latitude Grasslands 

The Habitat; The Occupance; Summary 
Group VII: 

The Boreal Forests and Woodlands 

The Habitat; The Occupance; Summary 
Group VIU: 

The Polar Lands 

The Habitat; The Occupance; Summary 
Group IX: 

The Mountain Lands 

The Habitat; The Occupance; Summary 
Conclusion: 

Principles and Problems of Man- Land Relations 

7 appendices: 

A. Maps 

E3. The Atmosphere 

C. The Lithosphere 

D. The Hydrosphere 
L. Vegetation 

F. Statistics 

G. References 
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James, i'reston L. One World Dividud. ^^N'ew York: Blaisdell Publishing 
Co.. 1^>04) 



XIV ^ 482 pp., 92 world and spec 1 ili/.ed rnjps, many photographs and tables; 
conversion scales for units of measure; list of references; index. 

**The purpose of this book is toapply geographic methods and use geogra- 
phic concepts m the search for meaning in the modern world. Many scholars 
have described the two sets of revolutionary changes now going on in the 
world—the technological changes and the many resulting readjustments which 
we call the Industrial Revolution, and the changes in the status and dignity of 
the individual which we call the Democratic Kevohilion. Social scientists have 
described the background and antecedents of these revolutions. The special 
purpose of this book, however, is to note the particular place or places on the 
earth where these_movements originated, to discover the pattern and speed 
with which they spread, and to observe the results of the impact of change on 
pre-existing societies in particular places. 

These two sets of fundamental change are in process of spreading over 
the earth. [3oth have given rise to strong reactions. As a result the world 
is becoming more and more sharply divided. The contrast between developec* 
and developing nations, between rich and pcK)r nations . - . has become greater 
than ever before. At the same time the world is also sharply divided between 
those who favor one or the other of two basic political and social principles: 
democracy and autocracy. But these contrasts — between the economically 
developed and the economically underdevelojied, between the democratically 
organized and the autocratically organized — are more than abstract ideas. 
They are found in particular places, associated with particular kinds of 
habitats and resources,, making impact with particular kinds of pre- industrial 
and pre-democratic institutions. 

. .. The world can be divided into regions, each characterized by a dis- 
tinctive set of reactions to the impact of revolutionary change. ... In each 
distinctive culture region, so defined, the significance to man of the features 
of the habitat changes with changes in the attitudes, objective, and technical 
skills of the inhabitants, requiring, therefore, repeated re -evaluations of the 
resource base of states. 

I'he eleven culture regions presented in this book are, in a sense, a geo- 
graphic hypothesis. It is assumtxlthat the general picture of the contemporary 
world offered by this division into culture regions will serve to illuminate 
rather than obscure the nature of the processes of change that are at work. 
The regions are defined as contiguous areas because an important pan of our 
analysis deals with the significance of position on the globe. They are defined 
in terms of political units because a major part of the analysis deals with the 
viability of states. It is recognized that the characteristics of each region are 
most clearly developt\l at the regional core, and that around the margins there 
are wide zones of transition where the characteristics of neighboring regions 
are mingled. Regional boundaries, therefore, are less important than re- 
gional cores. . . 

. , . The culture regions, as presented m this book, were outlined by in- 
tuitive judgment based on a wide variety of sources and some direct field ob- 
servation. Clearly, this is an mitial step in the work of providing a more pre- 
cise description of the processes of change in the modern world. 

The purpose . . is to look at the modernworki in the perspective of his- 
torical process and areal differentiation. The two revolutions and the re- 
id W 
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actions they tjet iif) luvu created a pattern of regional divisions, e«ich charac- 
terized by a pamcular set oi econotiuc; social, and political conditions and 
problems. . . . 

The purpose is to put the divisions of our one world into perspective. 
This is done by tr icing the geographic changes through time,, recognizing that 
the present geographic division of the world into culture regions is only the 
most recent such division, and that il is in no sense the end of the series. By 
understanding the causes and consequences of the regional divisions of the 
earth a background is created for the study of specific problems, or for the 
formulation of policies for action, (pp. vii-viii, xi, 31-33.) 

13 chapters: 

1. Introduction: The World's Culture Regions 

2. The hiiropean CUiliure Region 

3. The Soviet CkUture Region 

4. The Anglo-American Culture Region 

5. The Latin American Culture Region 

6. -The riorth African-Southwest Asian Culture Region 

7. The South Asian Culture Region 

8. The Southeast Asian Culture Region 
^. The Mast Asian Culture Region 

10. The African Culture kegion 

11. 1'he Australia-New Zealand Culture Region 

12. Conclusion: The Search for Significance 

4 appendices: 

A. Climates of the World 

B. Surface F'eatures 

C. World Vegetation 
13. Reference Tables 

I 
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Morrih, John W. tiul (His \V I rccm^m, editors, VVor^ Geogni^hy. 2n(J edi- 
tion, with coninbiinon b\ 14 tXliL-r authors i New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1%5) 

X * 710 pp, 327 amiincnt.il and specuili/cd maps, photographs and charts; 
24 tables; annotated references at the ends of chapters, glossary; index. 

**WorJd_Gec)^ra]ilw is planned to give college and university students in- 
formation about natior^ and mniinents .o help them in their understanding of 
world affairs and the applications of geograph> in general. The editors have 
chosen the study of familiar geographic areas as the primary approach to 
world geography because they believe that this organisation will help students 
to learn and remember essential facts and basic principles. The book pro- 
ceeds, after a geiieral introductory cliapter, from areas close at hand to those 
more distant. . . . I ach chapter describes a unified area, although the factors 
that account for tms unit are not alwaysthe same. The detail in which an area 
IS studied depends, in part,^ upon its relative importance in world affairs. . . . 
liecause of the need for much greater knowledge of the United Stales, four 
chapters have been devoted to the study of the home country, 

I hroughout the te\t human activities have been related to the earth's re- 
lief features* climatic regions, and natural resources — soils, vegetation, sup- 
plies of water, and mineral deposits \fter presenting the physical environ- 
ment, the description of each area considers significant aspects of the cul- 
tural environment such as cities, indiistries,, and other economic and cultural 
activities. Man succeeds mosi easij^y when he acts in harmyny with nature, 
but mcxlern man is iK)t inevitably doni mated by his environrrrent, because his 
advancing technology has aided him in overcoming many natural handicaps. 
. . . World Geography gives the student a conception of the broad patterns of 
human occupations, the distribution of population, and the important areas of 
commcxiity production. Its study contributes greatly to knowledge that will 
help students to understand, evaluate, and reach decisions about current world 
problems. 

The text is intended to meet several needs. One is a survey of the coun- 
tries and areasof the world to be included in the general education curriculum, 
especially where such a course is tSe only one the student will take. Another 
IS a study of principles of geography, intended for a second course following 
the general siirvey. ... Ihe book will also serve as a text for courses in 



In preparing Wpr j d G e ogr c\j)hy , the editors have called upon a team of 
specialists, all experienced teachers, wlio combine comprehensive knowledge 
about the regions th'.v describe with awareness of what information is most 
essential for students. . . .** (pp. vi-vii) 

17 chapters, introduction and conclusion 
Introduction: World Geography 
I\in 1: The Arjierjcas . 

1. The I'nitcKl .States: \'he Northeast 

2. The Tnited .States: The Midwest 

3. The L'nited .States: The South 
4 The United States: The West 

5, Ganada and Greenland 

6, Middle America 

7, South America 
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Van il: The Old World 

8. Northwest'^rn and Central iMirope 
^. Southern Peninsular Lurope 

10. Eastern Europe: The Shatter Belt 

11. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

12. North Africa and the Near i^asr 

13. Africa South of the Sahara 

14. Central Eastern Asia 

15. South Asia 

16. * Southeast Asia 

17. Australia, Oceania, and Antarctica 
Conclusion: People in the Changing World 
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Murphey, Rhoads* An Introduction to Ocography. 2nd edition, maps by John 
C. Sherman (Chicago: Rand McNally & C!onipany; 1^)()5) 



XV + 734 pages; 104 regional maps; 1*^ world maps, 21 figures; 3 tables; 
photographs; annotated bibliographies for further reading at the end of 
each chapter^ statistical appendix for 104 nations giving deinogiaphic and 
economic information as of mid- 1^65; index. ^ 

**'rhe disciplioes of geography and history^ . . . share a basically impor- 
tant role in general .education, that of widenilig intellectual horizons. . . If 
man cannot adequatejy unuersjcand and manage himself and cannot adequately 
understand and live with the varying nature of the world community in its sev- 
eral parts, s'cientific and technical advances may atbest be of limited useful- 
ness and at worst destructively harmful. History and geography, as they 
attempt to widen man's, broadest basic perspectives about himself e\i min- 
ing his accumulated historical experience and the variations in ice 
over the world, aim to lay an essential foundation. 

This suggests that a textbook should . . . provide a body c .d n.for- 

mation and a body of ideas which together will be useful and reliable beginning 
guides toward understanding, and it should encourage a maximu»r. of individual 
thinking and application. . . . 



. .This booic^ objective is only secondarily information and primarily 
the development of geographic ideas and the geographic approach to the study 
of man. ... 

_jrhe first section of the book explores the nature of geography, the kinds 
of pro^ems which it investigates, the methods which it uses, and the subtle 
implicawons of man's changing interrelationship with the earth wbich he in- 
. habits. The second and larger section provides a series of regional studies 
in which the evolution of settlement, culture, economy, and political forms in 
each area as treaied in historical perspective as well as in a current context. 
These samples of regional analysis attempt to convey an understanding of 
each area in its various aspects and to applv the ideas developed in th^first 
section to the principal core of geography^ the total study of areas n their 
spatial frame, or their pattern of arrangement on the earth. Not all of the 
world is treated, nor can any of the regional chapters attempt tp deal com- 
pletely with a regional totality, given the obvious limitations of space. . . . 
Lach regional chapter . . . focuses on one oi a few leading characteristics of 
the area which it treats or on one or two major ideas, used as threads to tie 
together the interpretation of the region. . , , 

V . . The regiopal chapters, however, may be read separately, dealt with 
in different order, or selected from as circumstances suggest, without con- 
fusing the reader or harming the book's purpose. No compulsion has been 
felt to apportion space eyenly among rej^ions, but only to provide samples 
of the study of a number of important regions. 

' The book is Resigned to be uscfd with an atlas." (pp. 1-3) 

Introduction and 36 chapters: 

1. Geography and Social Science 

"^2. Spatial Form and Spatial Interaction 

3. The Environmental Factor 

4. The Region * 

5. *^ The Physical Environment and Its Role: I. The Climatic Influence 

6. The^ Workings of Climate ' 

7. The Physical hnvironment and Its Role: 11. Vegetation 
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S. t he I'hv.sicil Lnvironinent and Its Kole: 111. vSoils 

"^K The PhysicMl Lnvironinent and lis Role. IV, Water Resources 

10 The Physical I nvironinent and Its Role: V. I.andfornis 

I i-.-i^esoiirces and VVhat They Mean 

12 Lurt^pev. ^\ (General Geographic Introduction 

13. Britain an<] the Modern World 

14 Highland l^ritmn and Ireland 

15. Scandinavia: .Povertv and l^rogress 

16 The Low C^.ountrie\5: The Netherlands and Belgium 

17. France Within luirope 

IS. The^ate and the 1^ oblem of Germany 

l^'rustratiohs and Opportunities in Central liurope 

20. The Li.S.SJil.: The Gift and Problem of Space 

21. The Mediterranean. Land and Sea 

22. Italy: Diversity and I iuinan Genius 
23., Man and the Land in Monsoon Asia 

24. The Indian Subcontinent: Between Two Worlds 

25.. I he Subcontinent Decides and Plans 

2o, The Middle Kingdom: Splendid Isolation 

27. Changes on the Good I:arth 

2H. 1 he Japanese Achievement and the Problem of Korea 

2*^^ Southeast Asia: Tropical IslarKis, Deltas, and the- Sea 

20^* Ihe Dry World: Civilization and Conflict 

2L. Contemporary States and Issues in the Dry World 

32. The IXirk (Continent and Its Modern Development 

33.. African Regions ' 

34. Latin \meriCvi; \ Blend of Indian ind Luropean 

35. Latin \ men can Regions / 

3f\ \nglo- \merica: \ Modern l^rodigy 
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.rhilhrick, \llcn K.« IhitJ liunuii WorlJ. ^.Ncw York* John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 



V + ,500 pp.; 260 figures ^ world and speciali/.cd maps, photographs, and 
diagrams; 46 tables; apoendix; mdcx. 

"The eoiTtexl of this bcx)k is the world tixiay. . . 

. .. The evolution of the pattern and organization of area characteristic 
of man*s occupancy oY the earth is the pnxluct of two elements, human culture 
and material resources, which are united in life by the force of human volition. 
Regional analysis will demonstrate ways in which the cutting edge of human 
creative imagination provides leadership, while the natural and cultural en- 
vironments supply challenge and opportunity. The perspective used throughout 
the bwk IS that perceptive innovation is the force by which man has evolved 
his own pattern of occupancy using the materials of his earthly estate. The 
transmission and acceptance of creative innovation in the activities of an in- 
creasing number of people result in a spatial distribution of human culture 
which is the subject of cultural geography. 

The plan of i hj s I j u m a n Wor Icl is the interweaving of several threads, 
which are commented on below. The traditional division of geography into 
systematic and regional treatmenti^ riiay be observed in the organization of 
the material of the first five chapters and the remaining fifteen. The first 
five chapters detscrihe the world systematically in three main subdivisions- 
physical, cultural, and organizational. 1 he remaining fifteen regional chap- 
ters are also divided intcv three parts. ... the analysis of Europe ... the 
Americas and their focus on the I nited States and Canada ... the division of 
the old-world Lurasian land mass into the Communist [31oc and the regions 
of the Lurasian perimeter. ... Chapter 20 summarizes world regional or- 
ganizai ion. 

I he major theme of this boiA is the origin and spread of a wider-than- 
local division of labor, defined as exchange-type area organization. In de- 
veloping this idea It is demonstratedthat only the processes of cultural evolu- 
tion can account for the specific innovations which brought about this revolu- 
tion in the geographical distribution of human activities and their complex 
interconnections. The regional treatment begins with England and Europe 
because the evoiution of a wider -than -local division of labor involves the 
geography of the I. nglish and European industrial revolution and its dissemina- 
tion by Europeans throughout the world. The impact of the distribution of 
European culture is traced geographically in England, Europe, Africa south 
of the Sahara, and in selected Commonwealth countries. 

The scene then shifts to the Americas, where the great migration of 
European and \frican peoples from the time of the Age of Discovery is ex- 
amined in its geographic context of material resources and divergent cultural 
evolution. A return to the Old World portrays the very different cultural 
evolution as the double continent of Eurasia is analyzed in terms of the Com- 
munist Bloc and the complex cultures of the Eurasian perimeter regions- 
North Africa and Southwest,, South. Southeast, and East Asia. 

in the concluding chapter the schism in the world between Communist, 
free world, and neutral regions is brought into sharp focus. The relation to 
the theme of the bcKik of the present stalemate in the struggle for power and 
influence within the human race is made clear. The struggle is being waged 
primarily by the peoples of three regions represented by the Americas, 
Europe, and the CotnmunisL Bloc. . . Successive waves of European culture 
have swept across the face of the earth and have broken around and over the 
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unyielding masses of Asians. The impact of the Industrial Revolution is only 
now for the first time substantiaUy affecting the reorganization of area there. 
The processes of cultural evwktion and the understanding and use of the 
earth's resources for the development of a truly stable pattern of world or- 
ganization are approaching a crisis of leadership. The perspective of geog- 
raphy is essential to an understanding of the future of thishuman world, 
(pp. i-ii.) 

20 chapters: 

F^rtl: SYSTEMATIC GEOGRAPHY 

1. A Geographic Pomt of View 

2. Principles and Regions of Human Organization 

3. N^rmth and Water 

4. Land and Life 

5. The Cultural Aspect of Geography 
l^rtll: WORLD REGIOI^AL GEOGRAPHY . 

6. The United Kingdom 

7. The Geographical Impact of the Industrial Revolution , 
in England 

8. Europe 

9. The t^radox of European Regional Organization 

10. Africa South of the Sahara 

11. Australia, New Zealand, and the Republic of South Africa 

12. Resources of the Americas 

13. Tnr Area Organization of the Americas 

14. The Peopling of the Americas 

15. The Regions and Peoples of Eurasia 

16. The Resources of F^urasia 

17. Area Organization of Communist Bloc Countries 

18. The Eurasian Perimeter 

19. Regions of the East Eurasian Perimeter 

20. World Regional Organization 

1 appendix: .\verage Temperatures and Precipitation of 
71 Selected Stations 
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Russell, Richard J., Fred B. Kniffen. and Iwelyn L., l^ruiii. CuUure Worlds. 
Brief Edition (New York: The Macinillan Company. 1^61)'"" ' 
» 

xiv + 476 pp.; 141 world and specialized maps; ^) tables; many photo- 
graphs; index. 

"More than twenty years have elapsed sincetheCulture Worlds approach 
to geography at the first -year level was initiated. . . . an -xcellent background 
is provided for students who continue with other courses in geography. Stu- 
dents unable to continue retain n valuable understanding of the earth's parts 
and peoples. 

' CulLure.JVorlds was written with the idea in mind that all students would 
be required to own a reasonably good atlas. . . . 

Geographers are interested in culture traits and cultures in general be- 
cause they provide a rational and fundamental basis for dividing the earth's 
surface into its most significant parts. Peoples who are closest akin cul- 
turally tend to modify landscapes in similar ways so that they live in places 
that physically resemble their homelands, and they alter the landscapes in 
ways to which they are accustomed. . . . 

. . . There are relatively few first order divisions between cultures, and 
they separate the main groupings of mankind's cult ure w orlds , bach culture 
world, of course, contains within it some variety of peoples and culture traits, 
but these local variations ar^ minor in contrast to the dominant character- 
istics that unify each culture world, and are quite insignificant in comparison 
with the differences that exist between culture worlds. To distinguish local 
differences within a culture world, there ar6 divisions of the seco nd order, 
each of which is a culture realm . Within each realm there may be smaller 
culture regions . 

Individual assemblages of people possess characteristic culture traits 
that enable social scientists to group peoples according to their cultures., The 
broadest of these groupings are culture worlds. Seven of these are so dis- 
tinaive that they form an excellent basis for introducing students to the field 
of geography. These broadest divisions ^ ^ the earch are the European, Dry. 
African. Oriental. Polar. I'iicific, and American worlds. Each has subordinate 
realms and regions. The pattern of life in each culture world has come about 
through a long and complicated series of events and experiences which have 
lef their imprint on the landscape, Withinthe last few centuries the European 
World has undergone amazing expansion, a movement recognized as the New 
World Revolution, 

The primary interest of the geographer is in the earth as it exists today.. 
He seeks to understand and explain its surface. In most places he finds man, 
knowingly or unawares, changing the face of the earth. The type of changes 
varies in accordance with the culture group concerned, for the forms of the 
cultural landscape are a complex expression of man's culture, superposed 
upon or replacing the forms of the natural landscape. Each culture world has 
its own characteristic culture traits and its own typical cultural landscape. 
An entrance into the field of geography can best be made through a study of 
these culture worlds." (pp. v, 3-4, 9) 
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26 chapters: 

Culture Worlds 

1. Cailture Worlds 
I'olar World 

2. Polar World 
Luropean World 

.i. Luropc; Small, but Diverse 
Northwestern European Realm 
4> British isles 

5. Scandinavian Lands 

6. Low Countries 
1, Germany 

hastern [European Realm 

8.. Eastern Europe 
Shatter Belt 

^. Shatter Belt , 
Mediterranean Realm 

10. Mediterranean Realm 
Western Transition Zone 
!1. France, Switzerland 

Drv World 
\ 12. Dry World 



Arab-Berber Realm 

13. Arab-Berber Realm 
Turko- Mongolian Realm 

14. Turko-Mongolian Realm 
African Wor)d 

15- Natural Setting and l*eoples 
16, Modern Cultural Landscapes 



Oriental World 
17 Asia 

Indian Realm 

18. Indian Realm 
Chinese Realm 

l^, Chinese Realm 
Malayan Realm 

20, Malayan Realm 
Indo-Chinese Shatter Belt 

21. Indo-Chinese Shatter Belt 
Pacific World 

22. Pacific World 
American World 

23. I^hysical and Cultural [background 
Anglo-American Realm 

24. Anglo-American Realm 

25. .NHglo-American Realm, continued 
Latin American Realm 

26. Latin American Realm 
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Whcclcr, .Ifssc H., Jr., .1. 1 rent on Kostbadc, and Richard 7 homan. {le^ 
gional (leography ol ilu- World; \n Imroductorv Survey. Revised edition 
(New \ork: Molt, Rinehart, and Winston, h)o{) 

\i ' 674 pp.. many tnaps and photographs ^both unnunibered); 32 tables; 
index. 

••'1 his rtVised edition seekj> to assist college and university students 
in acquiring; certain basic ideas .and supporting f.icts about contemporary 
world geography which Jj' person with a college education might reasonably be 
expected to know. Its aim. in short, is general education in world geography. 

In surveys the world imjwtance. geographical characteristics, and major 
problems of eight world regions^Lurope, the Soviet I men, the Middle East, 
the Orient, the lucific World. Africa, l.atin .America, and Angio-America. 
\iiention is also given to im|X)rtant individual countries and regional groups 
of countries within eacb world region. I'errinent background material on sys- 
tematic physical and cultural geographv is presented dt appropriate places. 
\ general mtnxluction to geography asafieldof study is presented in Chapter 
1 1 he book is designed as a text for courses m world reijional eeocraphv 
on an introductory college level. e-. o r / 

... Mthough most of the text hab been specially wruieu, a variety of 
readings, mostly short, are included, . . . 

rhe main reason for studying geography is logain a better understanding 
and appreciation of the W{)rid in which wc live. ... (ieography ... centers 
attention on the study and interpretation of particular a reas on the world. 
A well-known geographer, George B. Cressey, hasstatedthis idea as follows: 
It IS the task of geography ... to draw information from widely scattered 
sources, and to give it a new significance as applied to the understanding of 
specific areas.* | 

The term 'area', as used by geographers, may refer to any ponion of the 
earth's surface. ... In this book primary attention is given to two kinds of 
areas, the countries as outlined on an ordinary political map and the rnajor 
\yo rld regions in which the individual countries he.. 

The scheme of eight major world regions employed in this book is only 
one among various alternative methods of subdividing the world for purposes 
of studv IkAvever, it is believed tobe especially well suited as an organizing 
device for accomplishing the major objective ... to assist the student in ac- 
quiring a fund of concepts about the geography of the contemporary world that 
an educated person might reasonably be expected to know. 

To the student the mass of detail to be mastered may seem at first 
to be overwhelming. However, the observant student will note that certain 
topics tend to recur as different regions and countries are studied. These 
key topics include (1) Location, (2) Population, (3) Political Status, (4) Natural 
Lnvironnient, (5) Type of Lconomy. (6) Potentialities, and (7) i'roblems. 

It is important for the student to realize that the geographic study of an 
area is not confined merely to consideration of a list of topics. ... In geo- 
graphic study one tries to understand and appreciate the ways in which the 
features of an area are related to each other." (pp. v, 3,4,9,20). 

\ 
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27 chapters: 

P^rtl: INTRODUCTORY CONCEPTS 

1. Some Introductory Concepts of Geography 
Pan 2: Europe 

2. Introduction to Europe 

3. The British Isles 

4. France 

5. Germany 

6. The Benelux Countries 

7. Switzerland and Austria 

8. Cv untries of Northern Europe 

9. Cointries of Southern Europe 

10. Countries of East Central Europe 
Pan 3: THE SOVIET UNION 

11. Introduction to the Soviet Union 

12. Population and Major Territorial Division of the USSR 
F^rt 4: THE MIDDLE EAST 

13. Introduction to the Middle East 

14. Individual Middle Eastern Countries and Their 

Characteristics 
Pan 5: THE ORIENT 

15. Introduction to the Orient 

16. The Indian Subcontinent 

17. Southeast Asia 

18. The Chinese Realm 

19. Japan and Korea 
I^rt 6: THE PACIFIC WORLD 

20. The Pacific Islands 

21. Australia and New Zealand 
I^rt 7: AFRICA 

22. Introduction to Africa 

23. Political and Regional Geography of Sub-Saharan Africa 
Pan 8: LATIN AMERICA 

24. Introduction to Latin America 

25. Latin American Regions 
Pan 9: ANGLO-AMERICA 

26. Introduction to Anglo-America 

27. Ar^lo-American Regions 
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INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY^A SPATIAL APPROACH 



Kennard W, Rumage and Leslie P. Cummings 
University of Iowa 



PARTI. INTRODUCTION: 
THE UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY 

For the past several vears, the faculty of the Depanment of Geography, 
The University of ^owa, hat^ been aware of the need for a new-Introduaion to 
Geography course. Such a course would make geographically significant faas 
more meanmgful to students by helping them develop a conceptual structure 
of the discipline. It was decided, therefore, to design a course that would not 
only serve as an introductory, supplementary, course for the propsective 
undergraduate major in Geography, but one that would be of value in a liberal 
education program no matter what the specific interests of the student might 
be. It is hoped, funher, that by presenting such a course, the undergraduate 
will develop a more positive attitude towards Geography, and an enthusiasm 
for its role in the general wortd of knowledge. 

Until the last decade or so. Geography teachers focused most of their 

attention on statements of largely unrelated facts about one region after another 

and on the rnemorization of these facts. Currently, rote learning is no longer 

approved. Unlike a cenain young man described by Charles Dickens in his 

novel, Hard Time s, the student is no longer expected to know 

> 

about all the water sheds of all the world, and all the histories ofall 
the peoples, and all the names of all the rivers and mountains, and 
all the productions, manners, and customs of nil the countries, and 
aU their boundaries and bearings on the two-and-thiny points of the 
compass. 

Instead, the current emphasis is designed to acquamt students with Geography 
as a fundamental research discipline which can contributeto their understand- 
ing of the physical world and human society. 

Many educators today accept the theory ,^ advanced by Jerome Bruner,l 
that the key to knowledge and understanding lies in the mastery of the organiz- 
ing concepts of a given field of learning. They adhere to the belief that it is 
the responsibility of the classroom teacher to help students think in terms of 
the basic notions or organizing ideas of a discipline. Thus, by observing 
teachers at work and by trying out for themselves some of tue techniques 
demonstrated, students should soon discover: 

(1) What IS geographers want to know, that is. the kinds of problems 
they want to solve and the kmds of questions they ask, and 

(2) How they find out, by means of mapping, {Statistical analysis, research 
in the library, the use of many data sources, field work in town and 
country— and plain reflective thinking. 



Jerome S.Bruner, On Knowing (Cambridge, Mossochuserfs: Harvard University Press 1962^ 
p. 120. 
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Although several traditions can be identified in the study of Geography, 
basically all academicians in the field share aconrunon goaL They are inter- 
ested in discovering, describing, and accounting for the location, distribution, 
an4 spatial association of things as they occur on the face of the earth as a 
whole, or in any part of it. 

Locations and distributions of natural or cultural phenomena may be 
studied in one of two major ways. One of these is to examine them in the 
manner In which an artist might ponray a landscape or a , poet nrUght sense 
its meaning, that is, from a subjeaive point of view. The other Is to describe 
«nd interpret the location, distribution, and spatial associations in such a 
manner that others might verify the results, that Is, from an objective point 
of view. Choosing between these alternatives is a matter of tasie rather than 
of logic, because both viewpoints can be defended, and both can be scholarly. 
However, the development of one approach involves very different sorts of 
learning experiences than the other. In any event, we have elected to choose 
th^ latter, that Is, the scientific rather than the artistic approach. 

in choosing this approach, geographers accept the notion that their dis- 
cipline is concerned with problem-solving, and that the problems appropriate 
for research laGeography involve discovering, describing, ahd understanding 
the location ^nd distribution of phenomena, both natural and cultural, on the 
earth's surface. 

The acceptance of a problem-solving approaCiinCeographyalso Involves 
the acceptance of some rather strict rules of intelleaual behavior in the use 
of a rather large and expanding body of methods and techniques which science 
has found extremely useful. Four steps in the geographer's methods of in- 
ductive inquiry may be recognized. These are: (1) recognition and statement 
of a problem having spatial aspects; (2) formulation of a hypothesis or alter- 
native solution to the problem; (3) testing of the hypothesis or alternative 
solution by means of relevant data; and (4) i -ceptance or rejection of the 
hypothesis or alternative solution and evaluation of consequences. 

It will be recognized that the steps listed above do not differ in any sig- 
nificant way from those commonly accepted as steps in reflective thought, 
and together are often referred to as the scientific method. Only the nature 
of the problem, the kinds of hypotheses developed, and the nature of the rele- 
vant data differ from problems calling for reflective thought in other dis- 
ciplines. 

It should also be emphasized that in following this approach the stress 
is placed on: (1) the collection and use of data to describe problem situations, 
(2) the employment of appropriate cartographic or mathematical-statistical 
techniques to facilitate comprehension of these problems, and (3) the selection 
and use of suitable systems of measurement for verifying the validity of the 
selected hypotheses. 

Duration of the CourM / 

Introduction to Geography— A Spatial Approach is designed as a one- 
semester course. Specifically, a semester is here defined as a sixteen-week 
period consisting of three (fifty-minuted class contact hours per week. Ex- 
cluding holidays and scheduled exams there are normally about forty class 
contact hours per semester. In any event, the present outline is designed to 
conform to a one -semester course of approximately for^y contact hours. 
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\ Pknj II. AN EXAr^PLE OF THE Sf^TIAL APPROACH IN THE 

STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY USING THE PROBLEM-SOLVING METHOD 

In order to help undergraduate students acquire a spatial approach to the 
undersstanding of past, present, or futureevents, it is believed that they should 
be confronted with problems to study, criticize, and emulate.. In keeping with 
this philosophy, problem -solving, leading to the development of spatial rela; 
tionships, has been selected as the method toacquaint students with the modes 
of thought and techniques that characterize mcxlern geography. 

Discovering relationships can be exciting. It is not difficult for students 
to become interested in the study of geography if they can sense the problem 
which is to be solved, and if they are acquainted with the methods used to 
solve it. Acceptance of the problem-solvmgapproach. in its most elementary 
form, involves (I) collecting and mapping facts related to clearly-defined 
variables (having spatial dimensions), (2) studying the spatial distributions 
_thus ponrayed, (3) stating hypotheses, (4) testing hypotheses^ (5) accepting 
or^jecting the hypotheses, and (6) evaluating the consequences. 

The two problems discussed below provide examples which might be used 
to introduce a course stressing the spatial approach to gaining geographic 
, knowledge. 

Example No. 1: Uncferstanding the 
Location of Monufocturing Activities 

The extensive literature of location theory as applied to manufacturing 
activities and plak locations provides us with a well-defined body of knowledge 
that is admirably suited for the purpose of introducing students to the spatial 
approach using the problem -solving technique. However, it should be stressed 
that the instructor is not to present everything that is currently known about 
the location of manufacturing activity. If a student is to learn to think and per- 
form as a geographer it is important that he^ knows how the geographer ac- 
quires his knowledge. It is even more basic, however, that be knows how to 
ask questions that can be studied. In any case, knowing how to ask questions 
having geographic relevance is the first step in the learning pro*cess, and the 
acquisition of this ability is the primary goal of this first example. 

One of the first tasks in problem- solving is to identify precisely the 
phenomena being studied. Such identification is necessary in order to com- 
municate, evaluate, criticize and make use of the work being done. 

Once the topic and the unit area used for counting— that is, the scale — 
are decided upon, the '*fact^'* of a distribution may be assembled. When the 
*'facts" are mapped the map really becomes a statement of the problem, re- 
vealing as It does variations in the distribution of a specified phenomenon. 
Thus, we are confronted with the problem of discovering a hypothewis or 
hypotheses that will account for the areal pattern (patterns) we have dis- 
covered. The search for acceptable hyix)theses may lead us into a variety of 
fields such as economics, climatology or politics to mention a few.. It may 
also lead us to a consideration of historic as well as current factors. 

jr^^liq^:g_ri^"_L^^^^ i^roduction of Et hylene Glycol, 

The following lines of advance are offered in order to develop a more 
''geographic" approach to the problem of locating an antifreeze plant, using 
the lecture-demonstration technique. 
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• An automotive spoCKilty company hires a geographer to locate a plant 
for the manufacture of permanent-type antifreeze. 

(2) The ^^ographer selects two variables that appear to be logically related 
to the' Sale of antifreeze andxhe size (volume) of the market. The vari- 

* . # ables are: (I) the average annual mmimum temperature of an :*rea, and 
(2) automotive registration by area^that js, by county or 3tate. U this 
point the geographer decides to substitute density of population for auto- 
motive registration. The rationale bem^ that the ratio of automobiles, 
trucks, and buses percapitai^fairlyuniformthroughout the I'nited States^ 

(3) The two variables: (I) average annual minimum temi)erature for the 
l\.S.,» aftd (2) population density of the I'.S. are nlapped. (The average 
annual temperature map for the I'.S. provides anopportunity to introduce 
isotherms) • 

(4) Next, rhe geographer compares the maps. Bas ^d onmap comparisons 
. he selects that" area or »regiQn where b les volume is greatest— the 
- Northeast -Great Lakes region. ''Thus far, he has rather crudely isolated 

the major market area for antifreeze. ^ 
( 5) At stage of the investigation the consultant is unable to state whether 
♦ the plani should be located in, the major market area or not. The geog- 
i rapher mu.st of necessity consider the t e.chno logical a spectsof^roduct ion 

and the possibijitv of regional cost differentials. , j 

j , . Ethylene glycoL the basic comp^lnent of permanent -type amifreeze, is 
derived from ethane, a raw material gas contained m natural gas. Table 
I lists the raw materials, utilities, and labor inputs that may lead to re- 
gional co^t^ljfferentials. 

^ TABLE 1. PRODUCTION OF ETHYLENE GLYCOL FROM E THANE^ 

Requiremenrs per 100 Pounds of 
S e I ec\ ed 1 n£ut s Er hyiene Glyc oi ^ 

Erhone 108 lb. 

UHlities 

Fuel gos 377 co.fr.: 

Sreom 1248 1b 
Electric Powe! 10 kw-hr. 
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Lobor ' 0.19 mon-hourv* 



(7) It is assumed that labor inp\its md lalx^r costs do not differ regionally — 
I.e., labor costs -are held constant since the petrochemical industry is 
highly unionized. Thus, the critical element in the cost of producing 
ethylene glycol appears to be related to regfonal differentials in the cost 
of natural gas. In essence, these regional variations are based on pipe- 
line transport costs (cost of overcoming the friction of distance)., 

(8) The apparent significance of naturalgas leads the geographer to construct 
a map of marketed naturalgas intheU.S., Tlte dominant position of Texas 
and Louisiana as. sources of marketed natural gas is readily observed. 

(^)) To simplify the plant location procedure let us assume that the geogra- 
pher has narrowed his plant location choice to a raw materials region 
near Monroe, Louisiana, on the Mississippi, River and a market-orient;ed 
location at Cincinnati, Ohio. 



2Wolter Uord, e| al. !5^lhods_ofJReaionaJ_An^^^ , J^^^^^^^ 'Q" Regionol Science 
* (New York: Wiley, 1960, p., 237. " 
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(10) The problem is now one of comparative costs between the raw materials 
region and the market-oriented location— in essence, it is a problem of 
transpon inputs. 

(11) The geographer prepares two tables to illustrate the transpon differen- 
tials. 



TABLE 2. TRANSPORT COST DIFFERENTIALS PER 100 POUNDS OF 
ETHYLENE GLYCOL^ 





Shipment 


of Product by Barge 
Transport Cost on: 




Location 


Equivalent 
Natuiul Gas 


/ 

Finished 
Product 


Total 
Transport 
Cost 


Net 
Advantage 
of Monroe 


Monroe 


0 


$.16 


$.16 


$.13 


C i nci nnati 


$.29 


0 


$.29 




TABLE 3. 


TRANSP(5RT-COST DIFFERENTIALS PER 100 POUNDS OF 
\ ETHYLENE GLYCOL^ 




Shipntent 


of Product by Rail 
Transport Cost on: 




Location 


Equivalent 
Natural Gas 


Finished 
Product 


Total 
Transport 
Cost 


Net 
Advantage 
of Cincinnati 


Monroe 


0 


$.89 


$.89 




Cincinrrati 


$.29 


0 


$.29 


$.60 



(12) After examining both tables and considering that barge transponation from 
Monroe to the market area is feasible, it is obvious to the geographer 
that the plant location near Monroe» Louisiana, is desirable. 

The foregoing analysis by no means exhausts the variables that might be 
included in the problem. Economies of scale (large vs. small plant) have not 
been considered. In a like manner > alternate marketeer raw material loca- 
tions have been excluded. 



Example No. 2: Analysis of the Distribution 
of the Aged Population In Wisconsin 

In the previous seaionthe leaure-demonstrationtechniquewasemployed. 
This pan has as its goal active student participation in problem-solving. For 
purposes ot illubtration the spatial distribution of the aged population in Wis- 
consin has been seleaed as a suitable topic tpr student analysis. Ihble 1 pro- 
vides some of the factual elements --others that may be pertinent to the analysis 
are readily available in the Census. 

Colored pencilp and a liberal supply of Wisconsin county outlirte maps 
are needed to complete this exercise. ^ 
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' TABLE I 

, I 

Total Poputation, Number and Proportion of Population Aged 65 
ar^J Over, Percentage of Total Population Living In Urban Centers 
in 1960, and Percentage Change in Total Population between 1950- 
1960 In Wisconsin Counties. (Counties tanked according to the 
proportion of the population aged 65 or more in 1960) 



Total No. of Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent Change 

County Persons Total Pop. Pop* Living in in Total County 

County and Rank Populaffon A^ed 65-Over Aged 65- Ove r Urbon Centers Pap. 1950-1960 



1 , MorL,-.ette 


8,516 


1,494 


17.5% 


. 0.0% 


- 3.7% 


2. Adams 


7,566 


1,296 


17.1 


0.0 


- 4.3 


3. Burnett 


9,214 


1,484 


16.1 


0.0 


-10.0 


4. Waushara 


13,497 


2,102 


15.0 


0.3 


- 3.0 


5. Waupaca 


35,340 


5,377 


15.2 


36.3 


+ 0.8 


6. Sawyer 


9,475 


1,415 


14.9 


0.0 


- 8.2 


7. Bayfield 


11,910 


1,730 


14.5 


OU) 


-13.4 


8. Washburn 


10,301 


1,463 


14.2 


0.0 


-11.7 


9. Price 


14,370 


2,032 


14.1 


20.3 


-12.1 


10. Trempealeau 


23,377 


3,303 


14.1 


0.0 


- 1.5 


1 1 . Juneau 


17,490 


2,452 


14.0 


20.2 


- 7.6 


1 2. Green Uske 


15,418 


2,135 


13.8 


31.1 


+ 4.5 


13. Ashland 


17,375 


2,339 


13^ 


58.3 


-10.7 


14. Columbia 


36,708 


4,959 


13.5 


303 


+ 7.9 


15. Vernon 


25,663 


3,467 


13.5 


15.3 


- 8.0 


16. Pepin 


7,132 


972 


13.3 


0.0 


- 1.7 


1 7. Forest 


7,542 


992 


13.: 


0.0 


-20.1 


18* Jackson 


15,151 


1,981 


13J 


21.1 


- 5.7 


19. Polk 


24,968 


3,280 


13.1 


0.0 


+ 0.1 


20. longlade 


19,916 


2,568 


]2.9 


48.7 


- 9.4 


21. Richland 


17,684 


2,275 


12.9 


26.8 


- 8.1 


22. Door 


20,685 


2,645 


12.8 


35.5 


- 0.9 


23. Iowa 


19,631 


2,507 


12.8 


14.8 


+ 0.1 


24. Sauk 


.-36,179 


4,633 


12.8 


30.5 


- 5.1 


25. Clark 


31,527 


* 4,000 


12.7 


8.7 


- 2.9 


26. Green 


25,851 


3,290 


12.7 


31.1 


+ 6.9 


27. Vilas 


9,332 


1,188 


-12.7 


0.0 


- 0.3 


28. Barron 


34,270 


4,305 


12.6 


21.3 


- 1.2 


29. Jefferson 


50,094 


6,333 


12.6 


50.7 


+16.3 


30. Marinette 


34,660 


4,353 


12.6 


45.7 


- 3.0 


31. Pierce 


22,503 


2,834 


12.6 


18.8 


+ 4.9 


32. Monroe 


31,241 


3,914 


12.5 


36.5 


- 0.4 


33. Rusk / 


14,794 


1,843 


12.5 


24.2 


-11.9 


34. Dunn / 


26,156 


3,232 


12.4 


33.0 


- 4.3 


35. Iron / 


' 7,m 


967 


12.3 


35.3 


-10.1 


36. Lincoln 


22,338 


2,753 


12.3 


57.3 


+ 0.5 


37. Oconto 


25,110 


3,101 


12.3 


19.1 


- 4.3 


38. Douglas 


45,008 


5,427 


12.1 


75.4 


- 3.7 


39. Grant 


44,419 


5,368 


12.1 


29.9 


+ 7.1 


40. Shawano 




4,148 


12.1 


J 7.8 


- 2.5 


41. Walworth 


52,366 


6,290 


12.0 


37.7 


^ +25.9 


42. Buffalo 


14,20\ 


1,691 


11.9 


0.0 


+ 3.5 


43. Florence 


3,437\ 


406 


"^11.8 


0.0 


- 8.5 


44. Lafayette 


18,142 ) 


2,132 


11.8 


0.0 


0.0 


45. Fond du Loc 


, 75,085/ 


8,765 


11.7 


58.0 


+10.7 


46. Crawford 


i 16,35l( 


1,888 


11.5 


34.5 


- 7.4 


47. Sheboygan 


1 86,484 


9,949 


11.5 


633 


+ 7.3 


48. Taylor 


17,843 


2,028 


11.4 


18.3 


- 3.3 


49. St. Croix 


29,164 


3,254 


' 11.2 


28.3 


+12.6 
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FABLE ! (Conr.) 



Toral No. of Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent Change 

Coonfy Persoi.5 Total Pop. Pop. Living in in Total Caunty 

County and Rank Popolation Aged 65-Over AgedJ>5-qvei_ Urban Centers Pop. ]95Q-»196Q 

50. Dodge 63, 1 ^0 

51. La Crosse 72,4o5 

52. Kewauriee 18,262 

53. Oneida 22,112 

54. Chippewa 45,096 

55. Eau Claire 58,300 

56. Partage 36,964 

57. Manitowoc 75,215 

58. Winnebago 107,928 

59. Rock 113,913 

60. Calumet ^2,268 

61. Marathon 88,874 

62. Kervjsha 100,615 

63. Washir^gton 46,119 

64. Milwaukee 1,036,041 

65. Racine 141,781 

66. Wood ' 59,105 

67. Brown 125,082 

68. Dane 222,095 

69. Outagornic 101,794 

70. Ozaukee 38,441 

71. Waukesha 158,249 



7,034 


11.1% 


46.8% 




7,874 


10.9 


70.0 


J. 7 9 


1,973 


10.8 


36.2 


+ J.J 


2,394 


10.8 


39.8 


J. 7 1 


4,836 


10,7 


33.9 


+ J.J 


6,107 


10^ 


63.9 


A 7 A 


3,831 


10.4 


48.3 


-i. A n 


7,544 


10.0 


62.4 


+ t wC.v 


10,841 


10.0 


72.1 


-r 1 O 


11,007 


9.7 


69.7 


+22.5 


2,060 


9.3 


20.3 


+1 8.2 


8,295 


9.3 




+ 1 u.o 


9,238 


9.2 


72.4 


+33.7 


, 4,221 
94,490 


9,2 


33.8 


+36.0 


9.r 


•100.0 


+ 18.9 


12,971 


9.1 


^^2.6 


+29.4 


5,36r 


9.1 


53.7 


+17.0 


10,195 


8.2 


77.7 


+27.2 


18,293 


8.2 


75.4 


+31.1 


8,082 


7.9 


67.3 


+24.6 


2,871 


7S 


67.9 


+64.6 


10,858 


6.9 


65.1 


+84.2 



(1) The first step is to introduce otudents to the appropriate canographic 
techniques needed in the problem analysis. Asa minimum, it is expected 
that choropleth mapping will be stressed. 

(2) Have the students map the dependent variable-per cent of the population 
65 and over, by county. (Some background items of interest; (1) The 
1960 Census of population reponed 402,736 persons aged 65 and over in 
Wisconsin or a figure equal to 10.22 per cent of the state's population. 
This compares with 9.23 per cent for the United States. Of the 402,736 
persons aged 65 and over in Wisconsin, 154,730 were reponed as residing 
in the rural areas. Or stated differently, one person out of nine (iO.8 
per cent) in the age group 65 afiu over was residing in the open country, 
small towns, or on farms— a proponion substantially higher than that in / 
the urban area.) / 

(3) Discuss the '"highs" and 'Mows" of the mapped distribution. Solicit stu- 
deat panicipaticn in hypothesizing independent variables that may help 
in accounting for the observed "highs" and'Mows". Map the distribution 
of these variables. Compare the resultant patterns with the aged popula- 
tion pattern, and formulate generalizations of their associations. 

(4) In general, and dependent upon th<^ specific independent variables selected, 
the students will discover that the highest proponions oi.the elderly will 
be found 'in counties that are sparsely populated, highly^ 9r exclusively 
rural, and undergoing depopulation. They will also note that the charac- 
teristics listed above do not apply to the highly industrialized and rapidly 
growing southeastern quaner of cne state. Tims, the lowest proponions 
of the elderly are in the populous, rapidly growing, industrialized and 
&uburt>anized counties. 
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Alternate Examples 



The location and distribution of the paper-board container industry in 
the United States. A step-by-step demonstration of problem- solving with 
respea to this topic is provided by; 

Stafford, H.A., Jr. ''Factors in the Location of the f^per -board Container 
Industry," Econ omic Geography , XXXVI (July, 1^60), 260-266. 

The historical perspective is readily introduced into the problem- solving 
framework by attempting to accountfor changes inthe location and distribution 
of automobile assembly plants in the United States. 

Suggested References * 

Alderfer, E.B., and Michl, H.L. Economicsof American Industry . New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. Provides general background material. 

Alexander, J.W., E conomic G^..-ography . New Jersey; Prentice-Hall, 1963, 
373-380. 

Boas, C.W. *'Locational l^tterns of American Automobile Assembly Plants; 

1895-1958," Economic Geography , XXXVll (July, 1961), 218-230. An 

excellent source of maps and useful in the formulation of hypotheses. 
Hurley, N.P. '*The Automotive Industry: A Study in Industrial Location," 

Land Economics . XXXV (February, 1959), 1-14. 
Miller, E.W. A Geography of Manufacturing . New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 

1962, 357-364. 

Rae, J.B. American Automobile Manufacturers: The First Forty Years > 
New York: Temple Press, 1959. 

Study of Epcpansion Trends in the Automobile Industry with Special Reference 
to the Detroit Region. Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Com- 
mission, Oct., 1956. 
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PkRT III. CONCEPT OF LXATION-THE DESCRIPTION OF 
LOCATION ON THE EARTH'S SURFACE 

Geographical Science is concerned with the locations and distributions 
of natural and cultural phenomena on the surface of the earth. The key attri- 
bute of phenomena with which geographers are concerned is the attribute of 
location - where things are. Thi; purpose of this section is to acquaint 
the student with the concepts and methods by which scholars locate things on 
earth. 

Someone has said that the strength of any discipline is in large part de- 
termined by the sophistication of its measurement concepts. The basic con- 
cept o* this brief section views locational description as an act of measure- 
ment; I.e., placing the occurrence of a phenomenon along a scale of values so 
that the attribute (location) being measured can be given precise meaning 
with respect to other occurrences and with respect to usable reference points. 
Attention will therefore be focused on systems of locational description on 
earth. 



Develop ing the Concept of location: 

The concept of location and the measurement systems that have been de- 
vised to accomplish this will be developed by:. 

(1) ^ Having the student locate phenomena on maps utilizing a variety of dif- 

ferent location systems. 

(2) Developing, on the basis of these exercises, the general characteristics, 
uses, and strengths of the several systems.. 

(3) Describing in some detail the nature of the widely used systems. These 
would include the earth's latitude- longitude system and a large scale x, y, 
coordinate system. It is not necessary to develop very fully the broad 
topic of map projections, although this can be done, if other considera- 
tions mak^ it desirable. 



Suggested Exercises: 

1. On a blank outline map of the world containiog latitude-longitude lines 
ask the student to locate a series of points as follows: (this may also 
be done on a globe or on a map of a smaller area) 



Point A 92* 14' W 42« 38* N 

Point B 14» 10' W 2/« ir S 

Point C 

Point D etc. 
Point £ 

Point F 5P 10' 30" N 29* 9' 10" E 

Class discussion should bring out the following points with regard to 
this location system: 



Q. The reference points (Equator, Prime Meridian) 

b. The ordering principle 

c. The degree of locational precision provided by the system (if you were 
told to meet someorie at 51* 10' 30" 29« 9' 10" E, how close or far 
would you be from that person If you went to that location?) 
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2, On a county outline map of the U.S. ask the student to locate a series 
of points as follows: (Again other maps with political units may be 
employed,) 



Poinf A 


OanCf Wiscortsia-- 


Point B 


Cedar, Iowa 


Point C 


San Bernadino, California 


Point D 


Clayton, Georgia 


Point E 


Herkimer, New York 


Point F 


Cass township, Cedar County, Iowa 



Class discussion should again bring out: 

1) The reference points - there are none 

2) The ordering principle - there is none, except for that provided by the 
state designation 

3) The degree of locational precision involved 

3. On a street map of some city, ask the student to locate the following 
points: 

Point A 915 S. Jefferson Street 

Point B 10 E. Main 

Point C 1429 3rd Avenue 

Point D 2741 3rd Avenue 

etc. 

a. The reference points in most American cities are established by cer- 
tain EW and NS streets. 

b. The ordering principles - most all cities have someorder to the num- 
bering system of houfiffes and many employ some ordering principles 
in the naming of streets as well. 

c. The degree of locational precision involved. 

Lines of Advance: 

Exercises of the type suggested above, (and many other examples that 
can be developed) should be used as the basis for a discussion of the basic 
categories and general characteristics of locational measurement systems. 

Ploce Nome or Nomlnol Syttemt 

Examples: Hal^ Corner, Mt. Baldy, Cape May, etc. 
Such systems la^!^ reference points and they lack an ordering principle, 
but are much usrf^ in common parlance and may provide a high degree of 
precision, depending on the size of the feature employed in the name. 
The absence of either a reference point or an ordering principle requires 
that the user of such a locational description know the position of any 
point with respect to another. This weakness renders such a specifica- 
tion relatively useless unless combined with another system and for this 
reason many would hesitate to call such specifications a system. 

ordinote Syttemt 

Examples: Latitude and longitude, military grid, street numbers. 
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B. Systems of this type normally have reference points, ordering principles, 
and permit rather precise location if the several levels of the system 
are employed. If both the reference points, and the ordering principles 
are known, the user can locate any point wi!h reference to any other point 
without recourse to any other information. 

C. 1. The latitude -longitude system employs the Equator and the Prime 

Meridian as reference lines and uses sight angles from the eanh's 
surface to some celestial body as the ordering principle. This pro- 
vides 9(f ot latitude from the equator to the poles, etc. How far is 
45*'N, 10" W from 45* N, 20" W? What is the relative position of these 
two points? 

2., In some cities the street numbering system is as complete as the 
eanh's grid, such that knowing reference lines and ordering principles 
enables the user to position points with respea to other points. In 
Chicago for example, streets on the south side are numbered consecu- 
tively with 8 street numbers to the mile. Where is 900 W. 39th Street 
with respect to 900 W. 47th Street? In some cases the ordering prin- 
ciple is something else. For example, in some cities, streets are 
named for the presidents in the order that they were in office: Wash- 
ington, Adams, etc, 

Angle-Dittance Systems 

A. Examples: Gun crews locating a target, etc. 

B. Angle-distance systems employ a reference pointandadireaion and dis- 
tance from that point to locate things. If all of these elements are fully 
developed, then locational specification is quite good with a minimum of 
information. 

C. We utilize this type of specification in common parlance, as for example, 
**1 am stranded and out of gas 3-1/2 miles northeast of Jones Grocery 
Store/' With the use of detailed angle and distance specification, a high 
degree of locational precision can be provided by such systems. 

Unit Areo Systems 

A. Examples: Political Units, Zip Codes. 

B. These systems are sometfmes a little different from place name sys- 
tems in that they lack reference points and order. However, because the 
order frequently is well kjiown and in a few cases a crude order is pres- 
ent, these types of locational measurement are treated separately. Much 
economic and social data in Geography is located by these systems. 

C. The U.S. system of states, counties, and townships provides locational 
accuracy down to the level of a unit 6 miles square (compare that with 
the accuracy of the latitude, longitude system), although this varies con- 
siderably in different seaions of the country. An ordering principle is 
lacking in the names, but at lea$tforthe first level of the system (states) 
the location is generally known and usable. 

C, The ZIP code system of the U.S. Post Office provides an interesting ex- 
ample of a unit area system with an ordering principle. Is area 95005 east 
or west of area 54201? Again hierarchies permit a fair degree of loca- 
tional precision. 

References and Readings : 

Haggett, Pfiier. Locational Analysis in Human Geography. London: Edward 

Arnold, 1965, Chapter 8. 
Robinson, A.H. Elements o f Cartography . 2iki ed. New York: Wiley, 1960, 

Chapters 2,8,^;^ 
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MRT IV. DISTRIBUTIONS AND SURFACI 
THEIR NATURE AND GENERAL CHARACT 




To develop generalizations and scientific understandings on the basis of 
the location of a single occurrence, is scientifically unsaiwdrXeographers 
must work, therefore, with distributions or **sets of locations", as for ex- 
ample, the distribution of cjfies over a million, the distribution of panicular 
types of farms such as dairy farms or crop and livestock farms, or the dis- 
tribution of specific temperatures at a given time. We shall see that all such 
spatial distributions have three charaaerisiics which might be studied: areal 
extent, density, and pattern. ' 

Continuous ond 0 Iterate Phenonfiona 

As geographers examine the distribution of phenomena they encounter 
two fundamental types. The first may be defined as a spatial distribution in 
which occurrences of the phenomenon being studied occur at fill points within- 
a study area. In other words, there are no breaks or voids in their distribu- 
tion. This type of distribution is commonly referred to as a continuous spatial 
distribution, or a surface. Barometric pressure, air temperature, and eleva- 
tion above or below sea level are phenomenon which fulfill this requirement 
because at each and every point within a study area pressure, temperature, 
and elevation are present.. 

The second kind of basic distribution is the discrete spatial distribution. 
A discrete spatial distribution exists when occurrences of the phenomenon 
being studied are separated by arpas of non-occurrence. Gravel pits, iron 
ore deposits, population, and snowfaU exemplify phenomena which fulfill this 
requirement because they are phenomena found only at panicular places on 
the surface of the eanh at any particular time. 

In practice many discrete distributions a re treated as continuous distribu- 
tions by modifying the length of time or the size of the unit areas for which 
the information about a specific phenomenon is being recorded. On the other 
hand, some continuous distributions may be observed and treated as though 
they are discrete* In any event, whether a particular phenomenon is treated 
as a discrete, or a continuous spatial distribution is largely a function of the 
goals of the investigation, the availability of data, and the costs associated 
with the study. 

We frequently find it convenient to view both discrete and continuous dis- 
tributions as surfaces— that is, as a smooth or undulating plane which passes 
through the values specified by the data. The earth's land forms present, in 
reality, such a surface. In similar fashion, a set of data describing the price 
of wheat at various locations may be conceptualized as a cost surface. 

Ways of Representing Spotlal Distributions and Surfoces 

Spatial distributions and surfaces can be represented in a number of dif- 
ferent ways.. These various portrayals, it is true, alter the real surface in 
different ways, but in so doing make the description of the surface mote usa- 
ble, more manipulative, conserve space and effort, or highlight certain at- 
tributes deemed desirable by the mvestigalor. 
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L Map 

Maps provide a convenient way of representing surfaces— as for example, 
maps employing dots, isopleths, isolines and hachures to mention atew. 
Exercises I, U, and III in this seaion are illustrative of several of the fore- 
mentioned map types. 

IL Tkble 

Surfaces can- be represented by a table in whicn the locations and the 
associated atttibute of each location are listed. The table, however, has a 
notewonhy weakness in that it frils to ponray the positional aspects of the 
spatial distribution involved.. 



III. Equation 

A spatial diptribution can also be represented by an equation. This is a 
procedure that translates data describing a spatial distribution into symbolic 
language. By way of example, consider the distribution of land valuefe at four 
different locations progressing outward from the center of a city. 

LocaMon Land Values Per Acr e 

A (cify center) S5,000 

B (1 mile out) $4,000 

C (2 miles oof) $3,000 ' 

0 (3 miles out) $2,000 

E (4milesouf) $1,000 



The equation that represents this distribution is; 

Z = 5,000 - l,000x 

where Z equals land value and x equals distance from city center. 

Another example involves a distribution that varies in two directions. 
The map (next page) may be assumed to represent average wheat production 
in bushels per acre as it varies amor^ nine unit areas of one square mile each. 

The equation^at describes this variation might be: 

Z = 10 + 2x + ly 

where Z equals wheat production in bushels per acre, x equals distance west 
of the assumed origin in the southeastern most unit area, and y equals dis- 
tance nonh of this origin. Note, that in this example wheat yields are assumed 
to exist at the center of each unit area. 

IV. Photog raph 

A spatial distribution or a surface can also be represented by a photo- 
graph. This means of ponrayal is normally the most "real" of the several 
methods, but is not always usable for scientific purposes because the photo- 
graph of necessity must include phenomena that are not germain to the inves- 
tigation. In essence, a photograph is likely to give too much detail. For this 
reason, things shown in photographs are usually translated into other forms 
of portrayal. 
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V, Landscape Painting 

Similar to a photograph in terms of portravinga surface is the landscape 
painting or "sketch". In this case the eye and mind of the anist takes the 
place of the camera lense. As might be surmised, no two anists would likely 
ponray the same surface inexactly the same way. However, unlike the photo- 
graph, the landscape painting may "filter out" unwanted detail and may suc- 
ceed in usefully highlighting or generalizing the surface under consideration. 

VI. Verbal Descri ption 

Many surfaces have been described verbally by setting forth the essential 
propenies of the surface in words. For example, certain textbooks in geog- 
raphy contain excellent descriptions of population distribution in the United 
Slates, and some of the descriptions of landform surfaces of Western United 
States by early explorers have become classics. 

VIK Physical Re pres entation (Models) 

Distributions and surfaces can also be portrayed by physical representa- 
tions (rriodels). In these cases the features of one surface are represented by 
an analogous object with similar features, as for example, three dimensional 
ponrayals of the earth's land' surface. Other illustrations include the use of 
sand piles to represent population density surfaces, or the use of the magnetic 
field to represent the "attractiveness surface*' of a shopping center. 
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EXERCISE 1:, USING A CONTOUR MAP 




IOTA SBA 



1. Shade l ightly all land areas above 700 feet. 

2. Put in the rivers. One system, consisting of a n^o'" stream and a tributary, leaves the 
nap at A. Tnt? oiher consists of three seporate streams flowing south to the River Tau. 

3. Construct a topographic profile A - B. 

Show by an arrow the position af the River Tau. 

4. Write the word(s) CLIFF, MEANDER, BROAD RIVER VALLE^ HIGHEST POINT, CON- 
FLUENCE, SAND BAR, SWIFT STREA/A over one example of each. ' 

5. What direction is B from A, roughly? 



6. Where would be the likely location ot a large town? (Hint: this map shows an area 
between 40<'N. and 50" N.). WHY? 



ERLC 
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EXERCISE II: AN ALTERNATE EXERCISE ON CONTOUR MAPPING 




Horizontoi Scale: 1 inch fo 1 mile 
Verricot Scale ; 1/10 inch fo 100 feef 

1. Complefe fhe numbering of fhe contours. Suggest possible values for the peaks. 

2. Complete the river system, putting in all possible streams. 

3. What is the gradient of the stream from A to B? 

4. Draw the topographic profile' B-D on graph paper. 

5. Put a W where you woutu 'nost likely find a waterfall. 

6. If the prevailinn windi are from the east, shade in the "rain shadow area." (Provide a 
"legend") 

7. Write the words STEEP SLOPE, OUTLIER, PRECIPICE, NARROW VALLEY, over one ex- 
ample of each. 

8., What direction is A from D? < 

9, Shode the area likely to be affected by orographic precipitation. 
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i'.XHRClSL 111- l>C)i^ULATlON DENSITY MAP 



Suggested Lines of Advance: 

I. Select some state and procure a liberal supply of county outline maps of 
that state. 

2., Consult the Census to obtain the population for each county in the state., 
3. Construct maps to depict the distribution of population using the following 
techniques: ^ 

a. A dot map of absolute values. 

b. An i^soline map of population density using per square mile values. 

c. A chbropleth map of population density. 

Compare and contrast the finished maps and discuss their specific nrillty. 

\ 

References and ReVdin f^s: 

Robinson, A.H. Elements of Cartography., 2nd ed., New York: Wiley, 1960. 
Monkhouse, FJ., and Wilkinson, H.R., Maps and Diagrams, Their Compilation 
and Construction. 2nd ed., London; Dutton, 1964. 



Properties of Distributions and Surfaces 

•Ml spatial distributions whether they are conceived as discrete occur- 
rences or as continuous surfaces have three properties which can-^JeTiTv^gti- 
gated. These properties are areal extent, density, and pattern. By areal 
extent geographers mear^ the area that is covered by the distribution being 
studied— the area in which manufacturing in the Soviet Far East occurs, or the 
areal extent of coal deposits in Belgium. To a large degree the areal extent 
of a distribution is defined by the investigator; that is, the areal limits of 
his interest and, or the extent of the distribution in the area he has chosen to 
study. 

Density refers to the /number of occurrences within a distribution per 
anit of area, as for example, the 'density of population per square mile in 
Alabama, or the density of milk cows per 1,000 hectares in central Chile. 
Density may be likened to frequency as that term is employed in statistical 
frequency distributions. Unit areas are the spatial equivalent of class inter- 
vals, and number of occurrences is the equivalent of frequency. 

By pattern^ geographers mean the arrangement of phenomena within a 
distribution or the configuration of the elements in the distribution expressed 
in terms of angles and relaiive distances. For example, the farm houses in 
rural areas may be arranged in a linear pattern, a circular pattern, a rec- 
tangular pattern or quite irregularly. For continuous distributions or sur- 
faces it might be better to use the term topography rather than pattern. 
Topography is expressed in terms of the relative positions of highs and lows 
and the nature of the^ intervening slopes. 

The topography of continuous distributions can also take many forms. 
Some examples arc; surfaces that slope continuously i a one direction as 
illustrated by wheat yields as one moves westward across the Great Plains 
(assuming v/htal production to be a continuous pheno.nenon); unimodai aur- 
faces ac CACiuplified by population density decline outward from ciiy centers;' 
or bimodal, as expressed by the density surface of research and development 
expenditures with one peak in northeastern Ignited States and a second peak 
in the l^cific coastal region, and so on. 
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Suggested Exercises to Accompany Properties 
of Distri butions and Surfaces 

EXERCISE IV. CALCULATING THE MEAN AREAL CENTER 
OF A DISTRIBUTION * 

Using those population data collected for'Exercise III, calculate the mean 
areal center of that distribution following the method employed by Hart, 

Harj»,J,F. "Central Tendency in Areal Distributions," Economic Geography , 
^XXX (January, 1954), 48-59. 

EXERCISE V. DISPERSION OF POPULATION AROUND A MEAN CENTER 

Again using those population data collected for Exercise HI, calculate 
the dispersion of population around this mean center employing the procedures 
suggested by Bachi. ^ ^ 

Bachi. R. '"Standard Distance Measures and Related Methods for Spatial 
Analysis," Regional Science Association, Papers and Proceedings . 
X (1963), 83-132. 

EXERCISE VI. NEAREST NEIGHBOR ANALYSIS 

The specific exercise to accompany this lecture -demonstration of near^^st 
neighbor analysis is left to the discretion of the instructor. 

Suggestect References: Nearest Neighbor Methods ^ 

Clark, \p. J., and Evans, F.C. "Distance to Nearest Neighbor as a Measure of 
SpatiaURelationships in Populations," Ecology , XXXV (October, 1954), 
445-453. 

Dacey, M.F. "The Spacing of River Towns," Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers , L (March, 1960), 59-61. 

Greig-Smith, P. Quantitative Plant Ecology . 2nded. London: Butterworth's 
Scientific Publications, 1964. 

Getis, A. "Temporal Land-U^ Pattern analysis with the Use of Nearest 
Neighbor and Quadrat MethOMJ/ Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers, LIV (December, l^), 391 ■399. 

For a more advanced treatmei^ of ne^M;^st neighbor see: Dacey, M.F. "A 
Note on the De* vation of Nearest Neij^hbor Distances," Journal of Re- 
gional Science, U (1960), 81-87. 
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'he Method 

As a point of depanure, consider a plain with a number of towns. 



* 

i 



* 



Choose one town, say town i; one method of describing the relationship between 
i and the other towns is to arrange the other towns in order of their distance 
from i. The closest town to i is called the first nearest neighbor to town i.. 

Similarly, the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th nth nearest towns are the 2nd, 3rd,'4th, 

5th nth nearest neighbor of i. 

A variation that has been suggested is to divide the plain . 



around i into regions or sectors. The towns falling into the sectors surround- 
ing i are called regional near neighbors". 

The pattern (relationships between members of the distribution) is con- 
sidered to lie between two extremes: 

L Maximum clustering - where all the members are at one point. 

2. Absolut e r egularit y - where the members are spaced in a "regular" 
manner. Here inter- member distance is at a maximum. In this c^se 
the members are distributed so as to form a hexagonal lattice ", 
with each member equidistant from five others. 

A random distribution " lies between these liciits:, 

1. Rank the neighbors according to their distance from the chosen cen- 
tral point. Denote the distance to the first nearest neighbor by d^, 
that to the second by d2, and so on to dn. 
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2,, The **mean observed d istanc e'' is 

where n is the number of towns on the plain. 

3. It is possible to compute certain theoretical values of d and then 
compare the value with them. 

4. Where there is "^^ maximum clustering '' the value d^ = 0. 

In the **hexagonal lattice" case the value of d^ has been found to be: 

3"^ = 1.0746p - i 

where p is the density of the distribution. 
Thus d has the following range: 

1 

0 to 1.0746p " T 

It has also been found that if the distribution is " random' * ^ 

Using these 'norms' weican test whether a given 3^ value departs 
significantly from a hypothetical value of d (represented below by 3h). 
Therefore the difference between the observed d^\ and given dj^ can be 
tested statistically by using the standard error of the mean of the observed 
nearest neighbor distances, using: 



where Sd A'Sian^^rd error of the mean distance 



dj^ ^ hypothetical value of d 



d - obfterved value. 



Using these ideas it is a comparatively easy matter to construct 
class exercises to test how a distribution (say a distribution of towns) 
det)arts from "regularity". 
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Sompllng^ 



The need for sampling in Geography arises from the impossibility of ob- 
taining observations from every conceivable location. Observations are made 
or taken at locations picked in some objective fashion (some "sampling 
plan"), and generalizations made frc.n this sample. As a classroom illustra- 
tion consider the construction and delimitations of climatic regions from data 
gathered at selected stations. / 

/ 

Object of Sampling / 

^ s ample consists of a smallcollectiohfromsome larger aggregate about 
which we wish information. The sample is examined and the facts^ about it 
learned. Based on these facts, the problem is to make correct Inferences 
about the phenomenon within an area. In essence, measurements pr observa- 
tions are made on the location of a limited number of individuals or objects 
in order that generalizations or niferences may be drawn about the larger 
area from which these samples have been drawn. 

Some advantages of sampling: 

1. Speed (and hence greater uti^y of the data). Faster gathering of infor- 
mation. ^. ' 

2. Low cost (if being carried out for a * 'practical" purpose). 

3. Population (in statistical^sense) may be scattered as to be inaccessible 
as a whole. t 

4. Some sampling plans rrtake it possible to measure the reliability of the 
sample estimates fron? the sample iiself. 

Limitations of sampling/ 

1. Cannot be used if information about each individual unit is neeu?d. nc«;s 
not give information about every individual unit. 

2. Occasionally sampling error may be larger than expected. 

Twin problems facing the investigator using sampling: 

1., He must design and conduct his r^^mpling in such a wav that it is repre- 
sentative of the entire surface of the study area., 

2. Having studied the Sample, he must attempt to make correct inferences 
about the surface of the study area. 

Inferences obtained from the sample differ from facts about the surface of 

the study area because:: 

1, Attributes of location differ, and 



^Preliminary Notations: 

(1) Each individual will require a Random Numbers Table. S uggested: Herbert Arkin and 
RaymonJ R.Colton. Tables fo r Statisticians . (College Outline Seiies), 2nd ed., Barnes 
and Noble, 1965. 

(2) Develop an exercise that stre*.ses t^e use of Random Numbers Tobies. The purpose of 
this exercise is to familiarize students with the mechanics of using the tables. Explain 
a few of the ways the tables can be used -down columns, across rows, diogonally, etc. 
A class assignment should be devised wherrin a random sample is drawn from some popu- 
lation using these tables. 

(3) Be prepared to explain end compute the Mean and Standard Deviation of a set of nu- 
merical observations. These computations are needed for certain exercises. Reference: 
Paul Blommers and E.F. Lindquist, Elementary Statistical Methods . Boston:, Houghton 
Mifflin and Company, 1960. (Or any text on elementary statistics.) 
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2, Chance or uncontrolled influences play a part in determining which of 
these differing locations are to oe in the sample, and Qiitof the sample. 
Because of the human element involved, bias needs to be eliminated. This can 
be accomplished by random selection or by random assignment. 

Why random selection? To eliminate bias, sampling cannot be left to the 
judgment of the sampler because the probability of 1. selection is unknown. 

Devices attain randomness: 

1. Thoroughly mix the population itself. 

2. Choice of sample may be left to some mechanic" process. 

By what mechanical procedures are random sam - s selected? 
Mechanical devices: 

1. Shuffled deck of cards 

2. Numbers from a hat 

3. Numbered balls as in bingo 

4. Random number tables 



Five Elements of a Sampling Plan: 

1. The frame 

2. The procedure for drawing the sample from the frame 

3. The formula by which to compute from the returns of the sample an 
estimate of the numerical value that the equal complete coverage of the 
whole frame would give for some statistical characteristic of the frame. 

4. The formula for calculatmg the standard error of any estimate; also the 
bias of any estimate. 

5. A control to evaluate the non- sampling errors and their possible effects 
on the final estimate. 

The Frame: 

The means of access to the universe. A ..ame is made up of sampling units- 
dwellings, farms, industrial or agricultural products, etc. 

A sample of all the sampling units in the frame is by definition a complete 
coverage of the frame (a 100% sample). 

Census tracts 

City directory \ 

City blocks 

List of members of the A ij^Q 

List of license plates ■ \ 

List of telephone numbers 1 \ 
hvery sampling unit in a frame wKl bear a serial number in order to use the 
random number tables. \ 



Basic types of probability sampling : 
random 
systematic 
stratified 
cluster 



sampling 




What is a probability sample? 

Distinguishing characteristic: every individual must have a knoam probability 
of being included in the sample. In miking statistical inferences, probabilities 
must be known in order ^o arrive at a "weighting'' procedure of some kind. 
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Sample Designs: 

( Straftegy : to choose the type appropriate to a given situation.) 

Random sample - taken by sonie semblance of mechanical (dice, coins, random 

numbers) randomizing process. 




Multi-stage sampling (example) 

1st. simple random sample of census tracts within the city 
within each tract, take a simple random sample of blocks 
select every 5th house, say, within these blocks 
interview every second adult in each of these houses 



2nd 
3rd, 
4th. 



Stratified sampling: 

First we divide the individuals into groups or categories, and then selea in- 
dependent samples within each group or stratum. (Tkke a simple random 
sample or systematic sample in each group.) 



Systematic sampling^ 

Instead of using random tables here we simply go down a list choosing every 
kth individual, staning with a randomly selected case. Use for long lists or 
large samples. 

Cluster sampling: 

Stratified— divide population into groups which we called strata and sample 
from every stratum. 

Cluster— divide population into a large number of groups called clusters, and 
sample among the clusters. For example, we might divide a city into sev- 
eral hundred census tracts and then select 40 tracts for our sample. Thus 
we do not jsampie our elements directly, but sample clusters or groups of 
elements. 

Note on Sampling without replacement: 

On each successive draw the probability of an individual's being selected is 
slightly increased because of the fact that there will be fewer and fewer indi- 
viduals left unselected from the population. 
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The sampling fractions for each stratum may be equal in which case we have 
a proportional stratified sample , or we may have a disproponional stratified 
sample. 



• proponional stratified sampling : 

To assure a more representative sample than might be expected under random 
or systematic sampling. 



Suppose we had: 
600 Protestants 
300 Catholics 
100 Jews 



in a population 



If a random sample of 100 were drawn we would not get exactly 60 Protestants, 
30 Catholics, 10 Jews. The proportion of Jews might be relatively either too 
large or too small. 

\ proportional stratified sample in which the sampling fraaions for all three 
strata were I/IO (60 Protestants, 30 Catholics, 10 Jews = 100) would yield 
more reliable results than a simple random sample. 

Factors determining relative efficiency of the cluster design: 
The degree of homogeneity within the clusters and the size of the cluster 
itself.. We want homogeneous clusters to be small* if they are heterogeneous 
we can afford to take more cases within each cluster without seriously im- 
pairing the efficiency. 

Comparison: Single Stage Cluster, Simple Random. Stratified 

Single Stage Cluster: groups clusters randomly selected first and then 
every individual withinrthe sampled clusters is used in the total sanple. 
Errors: variability between clusters 



vs. 



vs. 



Stratified sampling : sample individuals within every stratum* Every 
stratum is therefore represented by a certain number of cases. Errors: 
variability within strata 

Single stage cluster: less efficient (i.e., will yield greater sampling 
errors) than simple random samples of the same size. 

Simple random: but cluster sampling costs less 



Single stage cluster design : use random selection among clusters, and then 
select every individual within those clusters included in the sample of clusters. 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES, ASSIGNMENT AND DATA SOURCES 

1. Let each person draw a number of random samples from a population. 

2. Let him compute the mean and the standard deviation of each sample. 

3. Let him find the standard error of the following sampling distributions: 

Mean 

Standard deviation 

4. Compare these computations for the whole class, and observe similarities 
and differences. 

/ 
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Computation for stand ard e rror of t he sampling dis tri bution of the means: 
Use Formula: 

S.E.^ = S.D//N or y/N" 

Computation for standard error of the sampling distr i bution of the standard 
deviation: 



Use formula: 



Areal Sampling from Maps: 

Suppose that a study is being made of farming over a large area and an assess- 
ment is required of the average size of farm holdings. The total number of 
farms is so large that it is decided to study only a sample of these farms. 

Areal sampling by random numbers requires that the area be **gridded". 
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Numbers can refer to grid intersections or to small squares., 
Methods for area! distributions 
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Paint Sqmpling 



Area Sampling 
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Line Sampling 



Each Student can draw 2 random samples. Compute the standard error of the 
difference between sample means; the class results can be compared for 
similarity. 
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(I) Let each student draw a random sample from some pupulaiion— say 
temperaturt* figures for some specified period (assuming that these 
figures constitute a "population"). 
{2) Let him then compute the mean of the sample values. 
(3) Let him compute the standard error of the difference between means. 



Step by Vtep St andard E rror of Diffe rence between jrieans: 

(1) Find S.E. of each mean using S.Lp-i =S.D./ /N 

(2) Square each of the Standard Lrrors in (1) 

(3) Find the sum of the squares of the two S.E.'s. 

(4) Double the correlation co-efficient 

(5) Find product of the two S.E.'s. 

(6) Multiply.(4) by (5) 

(7) Subtract the number in (6) from the number in (3) 

(8) Find the square root of the result— this is the S.E. of the Difference. 
(If a random numbers table is used some planning is necessary to avoid 
two persons using the table in quite the same way.) 
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WRT V. TYPES OF SURFACES ANE) DISTRIBUTIONS^ 

It should have become clear to the student that quite a variety of phe- 
nomena which have geographical expression (in the\sense of being distributed 
over the earth's surface) can be viewed as distribu^ons or surfaces, such as 
the earth's land envelope. Others are directly mea^rable but not visible to 
the observer, such as a barometric pressure surface\pr land value surface. 
Still others zre abstract surfaces in the sense that they are the result of some 
manipulation of data, as exemplified by an isochronic surface. The section 
that follows provides some examples of the different kinds of surfaces that 
have been employed in geography, (See next page) \ 

Go on to a more 'abstract' example — the total product burfacte in Economics. 



y 




y = f(«) 


m 

U 

£ 


^ / 1 
1 
1 






QUANTITY 


X 



The supply curve — here a ^notion 
of 2 variables. Upward slopmg fo 
fhe rlghf, since a higher price\will 
encourage sellers to place mofe of 
fhe goods on the market* 



Preliminary Notes: 

It is suggested, fhat in developing the concept of surfaces, numerous maps and diagrams 
covering a wide range of socio-economic phenomena be Introduced. Such m lustrations 
should not only portray phenomena in terms of conventional densities but should also be based 
on such things as "potential", iso-cost, iso-chrones, and so on. As Warntz has said, "...these 
conceptual surfaces maybe regarded as overlying the surface of fhe real earth and thf geo- 
metric and topological chorocteristics of these surfaces as trans forr.^ed, thus describe aspects 
of the geography of the reol world." 

Stewart's "Sand Pile Citizen" is an excellent illustration of a surface. John Q.Stewart 
introduced the analogy of the "Sand Pile Citizen" — quoted by Warntz. 

References; 

Stewart, John Q. Coasts, Waves and Weather for Navigators . Boston: '^inn and Co*,, 
1945 

Warntz, William. '"A New Mop of the Surface of Population Potential for the United 
States, 1960," Geogrophical Review, L|V (April, 1964), 170-184. 

Instead of depicting population by dots or as densities over areas, let us imagine that 
each person is surrounded by a sandpile bull tup to some arbitrary height. Let the height of 
- the land decrease proportionoliy osdistonce from our cit+xen increases If tWi t4 done for 
each person the three dimensional model so obtained con be said to represent the "surface" 
of that populofion potential. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF SURFACE TYPES 





o (WHEAT) 



u=f(x,y) 




y(LAND) 



(x,y) 



X (LABOR) 



The fofol prcxJucf surface — a function of 3 variobles. The various ordered 
poirs of X and y on the x-y plane show fhe various combinorions of lobor arxJ 
lond. If p i$a point on this plane, then the u=(x,y) surface maps this point 
into the u-oxis and shows how much wheot will be produced by this combina* 
tion of X and y. The totol product surface is found by choosing (in theory) an 
infinite number of P*s. 

Ej^amples (continued ) **INCOM£ FRONTS" 
Reference: 

Warntz, William. Macrogeographv and Income Fronts . Regional Science 
Research Institute, Monograph Series No. 3, 1965. 

Atmospheric Pressure Surfaces 

Any book on climatology or physical geography, for example; Strahler, Arthur 
N., Introduction to Physical Geography. New York; John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1965. 

The Monsoon 

Stress both the traditional view— differential heating of sea and land surfaces 
—and thie Jet stream hypothesis. 

Reference: 

Oelaborde, Pierre. The Monsoon. Translated by M.J.^Clegg. London: 
Methuen, 1963. 
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EXAMPLES (Continued): DENSITY-DECLINE SURFACES 

Basic Theory of Urban Land Use; 
Sites within cities offer 

(1) Land , 

(2) Accessibility 



Each urban activity derives utility from a site in accordance with the site's 
location. The activity that can offer the highest bid for that site will occupy 
it. The most desirable aspect of urban sites is maximum accessibility, since 
transpon aneries converge at the center. The least central (**accessible")i 
the location the greater the transpon inputs incurred. Bid rent functions 
therefore decline with increasing distance from city center, land prices 
diminish outward and resideniral densities decline. 

For Western cities, the poorer people tend to live near the center on expen- 
sive land (utilizing it intensively by multi-family dwellings), while the rich 
live at the periphery consuming much land. Since land consumed per person 
increases with distance from city center, population densities must decline. 

Muth: 

**the price per unit of housing, rent per unit of land, and output per unit of 
land - all DECLINE with distance " 

The per capita consumption of housing increases with distance from the 
market. 

Gross population density also DECLINES with distance from market. 

Associated with each point surrounding the market is some transport cost 
for consumers locating there. 



Transport costs increase at a decreasing rate with distance from market. 

For each consumer at his optimal location the saving in housing costs from a 
small change in distance must exactly equal the change in transpon costs. 

If transpon costs fall, moving becomes a "paying" proposition, for a move 
unit distance fanher ffom the market would exceed increase in transpon. 

Rent per unit of land must fall with distance from market (Demand per unit of 
housing is greater at the center). 

With increasing distance firms substitute land for non-land factors (accessi- 
bility toCBD vs. spacious h6use lots). 

Pivotal questions. Interest Factors, Illustrations 

1. What pan does race play in the density -decline of land values in American 
cities? 

2. The slum and urban renewal 

3. The centrifugal and centripetal forces of agglomeration 

4. What factors determine the intensity of land use in urban areas? 

5. Why do some cities spread out more than others? 
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Readings and References 



Aionso, William, Theory of the Urban Und Market," Papers and Pro- 
ceedings of the Regional Science^ A ssociation. VI (1^60), 149-157. 

"On Urban Rent Theory," Papers and Proceedings of the Re« 

gional Science Association. XIII (1958). 

Berry, Brian J.L. * 'Urban Population Densities," Geographical Review , 
LUl (July, 1963), 389-405. 

Blumenfield, Hans. "The Tidal Wave of Metropolitan Expansion," Journal of 
the American Institute of Planners , (Winter, 1959). 

Carroll, J, Douglas Jr. "Spjatial Interaaion and the Urban-Metropolitan Re- 
gional Description," ^pers and Proceedings of the Regional Science 
Association , 1 (1955), D2-D14. 

Clark, Colin. "Urban Population Densities," Journalof the Royal Statistic al 
Society , Series A CXIV (I^n IV, 1951), 490-496. 

Deutsch, Karl W., a.nd Isard, W. "A Note on a Generalized Concept of Effec- 
tive Di8tance,;j^ Behavioral Science , VI (October, 1961), 308-311. 

Eaton, Gortteii=e5^"Windborne Volcanic Ash: A Possible Index to Polar \^n- 
dering," Journal of Geology , LXXII (January, 1964), 1-35. 

Hoover, E M, The Location of Economic Activity . New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1963.\ 

Marble, Duane. "Transport Inputs at Urban Residential Sites," fapers and 

Proceedings of the Regional Science Association , V (1959), 253-266. 
Muth, Richard F. "The Spatial Structure of/hi^ Housing Market," ftpers 

and Proceedings of the regional Science Association . VII (1961), 207-220. 
Niedercorn, John H., and Hearle, Edward F.L. "Land Use Trends in Large 

American Cities," Land Economics , XL (February, 1964). 
Stewart, John Q., and N^rntz, William. "Physicsof Population Distribution," 

Journal of Regional Science . I (1958), 99-123. 
Wingo, Lowdon. "An Economic Model of the Utilization of Urban Land for 

Residential Purposes," Piapers and Proceedings of the Regional Science 

Association , VII (1961), 191-205. 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES AND ASSIGNMENTS. DATA SOURCES 
On Density-decline: Urban Population . 

Equipment Needed ; 

1. Graph paper. 

2, Tables of Natural Logarithms. See Arkin and Colton - op.^cit . (see that 
each member of the class is familiar with the use of these tables) 

Lines of Advance: 

This type of exercise calls for some preparation in the method of data collec- 
tion. It is suggested that each member of the class collect the data for hie 
assigned area. 

The city has to be chosen in advance (Chicago is suggested), and the seaors 
and blocks assigned. 

Data and maps: U.S.Censusof Housing (1960) City Blocks. Data are provided 
on a limited numl}er of characteristics, but for our purposes 

(a) block size (or census tract size) 

(b) total dwelling units 

(c) total population by block 
are relevant. 
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The data collected by the class can be used for^other exercises, e.g., choro- 
pleth, isoline maps.. 

EXERCISE; 

Having assigned one or two sectors lo each nfiember of the class (the boun- 
daries of the sector adjusted to include whole blocks) the density per block 

or density per census tract (delimited on the maps accompanymg the 
census) 

or density per dwelling unit 
is computed and recorded in the sectpr. This information Is then transferred 
to grajii paper, either arithmetic and/or logarithm. 

Results can be conip)ared. Depanures from the '^xpeaed negative-exponential 
curve can be discussed, and reasons- advanced. Tor example:. 

(a) presence of racially segregated neighborhoods. 

(b) group quaners, institutions 

(c) abandoned houses 

Slope of Regres si on Line 
ReferenceR 

Baggaley, A. Intermediate Correlational Methods . New York: Wiley, 1964*^ 
Blalock, H.M. Social Statistics . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960, 276-278. 

EXAMPLES (Continued): ISOCHRONIC SURFACES 

Iso chronic Maps and Distorti z 

Use the notion of equal accessibility (on a travel time basis) to show that 
distance/sDace is not absolute in niany areas of research. Ten miles to the 
north have not always the same value as ten miles to the south.. 
Example: 




\f may take a shorter time to get 
from A to.C (direct rail connection) 
than from A to (a change of 
trains needed) despite the fact that 
B is nearer A than is C. 



If travel times from A to all other 
places are availabie a travel-time 
surface or ISOCHRONIC map can 
be constructed. 
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Distances become "fransformed. 




Ideal surfaces map of isochrones — Concentric circles- Deporture from this 
pattern will be called " distor tions." 



SUGGESTED EXERCISES AND ASSIGNMENTS. 



DATA SOURCES 

Hudson, 



The following is slightly modified from an exercise made by John 
Department of Geography, University of North Dakota. 

Although we usually think of distances between places on the earth as straight - 
line distances, or highway miles or in similar terms, distance as perceived 
by man (as well as animals) is often translated into some other terms such 
as the effort, cost or time involved in traveling to various places. 

One major factor that distorts these pure-distance relationships is the exist- 
ence of transportation routes. The accessibility of places is often determined 
by their lorntion on transoortation routes. Our conception of where the Soviet 
Union ''was'* in relation to the United Stares w?s greaily changed when air 
travel made the trans-polar route feasible. It suddenly appeared to be much 
closer, although, of course, locations were the same as before. 

Lines connecting points of equal travel time from a particular location are 
termed isochrones, (isos meaning equal and chronos meaning time). The fol- 
lowing data will enable you ^o construct an isochronic map of railroad travel 
time for Des Moines. 

On a base map of Iowa 1 
aries are not needed. 



ate the towns (by dots) listed below.. County bound - 
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Near each dot place the travel time value. Construct isochrones for 1 hour, 
2 hours, 3 hours, 4 hours, etc. 

K 

On a separate sheet of paper comment upon: 

(a) the distortions produced 

(b) the efficacy of isochronic maps to convey the **surfaces" idea 
Data Source : Official Guide to Rai lways, December, 1955. 



Railroad Travel Time from Des Mo nes, lowa - 1 955 



From Des Moines fo: 




FrofTi De^ Moines to: 




Cedar Rapids 


3:40 


Mt. Ayr 


2:52 


Nevada 


hlO 


Chariton 


1:40 


Mason City 


1:55 


Oskaloosa 


8:35 


Marshal ifown 


1:55' 


Washington 


5:50 


Clinfon 


8:30 


Muscatine 


5:00 


Ipwa Cify 


2:00 


Shenandoah 


8:20 


Council Bluffs 


2:15 


Emmetsburg 


9:35 


Davenporf 


2:50 


Knoxville 


2:15 


Ff. Dodge 


2:50 


Iowa Falls 


2:25 


Marion 


3:29 


Storm Lake 


9; 20 


Sioux City 


5:09 


Charles City 


10:16 


Waterloo 


3:40 


Perry 


0:55 


Oelwein 


4:20 


Atlantic 


1:33 


Dubuque 


10:00 


Sheldon 


11:35 


Burlington 


7:10 


Keokuk 


10:37 


Atbia 


2:00 


Carroll 


8:00 



References: 



Blome, Donald. **A Map Transformation:, Time - Distance Relationships m 

the Lansing Tri-County Area," Ekistics, XVII (1964), 104-106. 
Bunge, William. Theoretical Geography . Seattle: University of Washington 

• Press, 1960. ^ 
The works of Vfeldo Tobler, including his Ph.D. dissertation, are very relevant 
to any discussion of **distonion and distributions." 

EXAMPLES (Continued): ISO-COST SURFACES 

Perhaps one of the better examples from the literature to illustrate the con- 
cept of surfaces.. Not only does it show how ''surfaces'* can touch and/or 
intersect, but it incorporates adauional lines of advance for further discussion 
of Location Theory. 

The original idea is contained in Weber, but has been discussed and refined in:' 

Daggett, Stuan. Principles of Inlard Transpor tatio n. New York:. Harper, 
1955. 

Greenhut, Melvin L. Plant Location in Theory and. P ractice . Chapel Hill: 

University of North Carolina Press ,''1956, Chapter I. 
Isard, \^lter. Location and Hpace Ec^nmny. New York:. Wiley, 1956. 
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USE OF ISO-COST LINES TO PORTRAY A SURFACE 




*M = source of raw maferial *P • point of product ion 

' *N = point of consumption 

•Circles around C measure the cost of shipping a single unit of the 
^ finished product.^ 

*lt is assumed that the necessary raw material weighs twice as much 
as the finished products, hence circles around M are closer together, 

l^ so-Cost Su rfaces 
References: 

Daggett, Stuart. Principle_8_of Inland Transportation . New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. 

Hoovef , Edgar M. The Locatio n of Economic Activity . New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1963. " ~ ^ ' ' 

Losch, August.. The Econ omics of Loca tion. Translated by W.H. Woglom. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1954. 

Weber, Alfred. Theory of Location of Industries. Translated by Carl J., 
Friedrich. Chicago: llniversity of Chicago Press, 1962. 
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PART VI. THE SWTIAL FACTOR IN INTERACTION 



This is a vast topic, one which pervades all aspects of distributions in which 
geographers are interested. As Olsson has said** . . . practically all explana- 
tions of spatial distributions— no matter whether ey have been formulated 
as general theories or not— have at least panly stressed an interaaion ele- 
ment " (page 1) 

There has to be much planning and seleaion of examples to bring home the 
salient points. The following provide good background material; 

Olsson, Gunnar. Distance and Human Interaction , Regional Science Research 

Institute Bibliography Series, No, 2, 1965, 
Philbrick, Allen K, This Human World . New York; Wiley, 1963. 
Vernon, Glenn M, Human Interaction, New York: The Ronald Press, 1965. 

A suggested tactic is to choose one or two examples, and use these as vehicles 
to traverse the flow diagram attached (page 150). 

After a short discussion on the meaning of 'interaction' the class should be 
asked to consider: 

(1) Why is there interaction? 

(2) What factors influence interaction? 

(3) What are the strands of human interaction? 

This can perhaps be given as a written exercise. It would serve the purpose of: 

(1) Gening the student to think 

(2) Giving the instructor an idea where to stan in on this very broad 
topic. 

The discussion can first center around the individual - what_ he does, how he 
acts depends panly upon what others do, how others act and progress to other 
scales - what the people in one section of the city do partly depends on what 
others in other parts do; how one town develops depends partly on how sur- 
rounding towns develop (or do not develop). Interaction follows from differ- 
ences between/among people, between/among places. 

. (Some mention could also be made the Concept of Areal Differentiation. 
See the work of Hartshorn, and G, de Jong's Chorological Differenti ation^ 
. Groningen: J.B. Wolters, 1962) 

StresSy^hat interaction implies/results in [imemeni of goods, ideas, people. . , 

Using the argument by analogy, ideas from "physical geography" can be 
utilized as illustrations; 

Location - Insolation - Land/Water masses - Air Movements - Climate - 
Crops - is a suggestion. 

The water cycle is another. Even the Monsoon discussed in the L'nit on 
''surfaces" may be a useful illustration. 
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STRANDS Of' HUM'XN INTF.RACTION: 
Transportation Networks. 
Gross movement of mail/telephone calls,; etc. 
Flow of funds 
Migrations 

It was suggested that a focus of human activity be taken and the resulting inter- 
action traced through the flow diagram in this unit. Mining suggests itself 
as a useful vehicle, because data ej^ist, the effects on the lane icape are easily 
discernible, the distribution of mining activity is * 'discrete" .... .During the 
normal course of this activity f^stablishmen^" are interconnected (e.g., con- 
nection between mills and mines), and these interconnections result in the 
growth of larger units of area organization - transponation networks, move- 
ment of workers, provision of power supplies, flow of foodstuffs and funds, 
interconnection with other raw materialstoforman**industrial complex" 

Another good example is the growth and spread of the plantation system. This 
offers an opponunity to show how greatly separated areas were interconnected 
by the system during the height of the sugar plantation. 

SEL CHART ON THL SPATIAL FACTOR IN INTERACTION (page 150) 

If the focus of activity is well chosen - and the extractive industries are sug- 
gested - examples from the "regional" section of parallel or continuing 
courses can be utilized advantageously.. For example, if there is a parallel 
course on Scandinavia, the softwood industries from that area can be used. 
/^\n excellent and well written source on Scandinavia is. 

Mead W . R . An.Hc ono mic Geography of the S candinavian S tates and Finland . 
London: University of London Press, Ltd., 1^58. 

^he followin; i-^ Ik sed on lis examination jf the Softwcod Industries of tha-, 
area (pages 233-255). 

Stress first the reason for the "focus" - the use of softwoods. "Specifying 
location" provides an opportunity for Latitude/ Longitude review, stressing 
the effects of the land/ water distribution in Scandinavia. 

Proceeding to the other "box" in the flow chart - interconnection and link- 
ages -the role of the rivers, the river regimes, and the length of the 'freeze' 
can be stressed. Mead's use of floatage aK^ felling cartograms (page 237) 
provides a good vehicle for the discussion of interconnections resulting from 
the "focus" of human activity - the softwood forests. 

The hierarchy of units can oe demonstrated by the links with the mills, hydro- 
electric power stations, paper distribution pomts, etc. 

Demographic movement results from the seasonal demands of the industry, 
the financial and other requirements leads to certain territorial organization 
by each company, and so on through the fiov/ chart. 

The aim in usmg ^the chart and a well chosen example is to demonstrate an 
ordered way of thinking, of seeing relationships, of bnrlj^ing home the role of 
the spatial factoi in interaction. 
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Very often material is not available, thus one example cannot be used to 
trace the steps through the chart. In this case, a different strategy can be 
adopted: take one example down to the appropriate level, then use another to 
stress the lower levels. Finally one could seek some cross -relationship 
between the examples. 

This scheme may be necessary when talking about: 
Agricultural/Urban Land Use "Theories" 
Transportation and Other Networks 
Arbitrary, Honiogenepus and Nodal Regions 
Spatial Diffusion 

AgricultureA^rbon Land Use Notioni 

^ An accessible source for background material is: 

Hoover, E.M. Th e Location of Economic Activity . New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1^63, especially Chapter 6 "Land Use Competition" 

Hoover shows that the producer's expected profits would be an important 
variable in his choice of location for his activity. ''Each producer may be 
regarded as havmg in mind a maximum or "ceiling", rent that he could just 
afford to pay for the privilege of occupying any site. For better sites his 
ceiling is, of course, higher. If the pattern of actual rents asked happened to 
coincide with his pattern of ceiling rents, all locations would be equally de- 
sirable for him. In practice, however, he finds that in many locations the rent 
asked is more than he could afford, while if he is fortunate, there may be a 
few locations where he is asked less than his ceiling and therefore can make* 
an extra profit" (page 90). 

Using these ideas of land use competition (based upon "rent"), M^ich in turn 
iB influenced oy transfer costs— a manifestation of the "friction" of distance 
resulting in systematic spatial patterns can be deduced for both utban and 
rural land use. 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES, ASSIGNMENTS, AND DATA SOURCES 

Thr cartographic examination of the volume and direction of overseas travel 
is another way of stressing the spatial factor in interaaion. Exercises can 
be patterned after: 

Klayfield, Robert C. "Goods, Men and Ideas— an Approach to a Problem," 

Journal of Ge ography, LX (May. 1961), 218-221, 
Winsberg, Morton P.; "Overseas Travel by American Civilians Since World 

War 11." Journal^f Geq^a^hy. LXV, (February, 1966), 7'^-79, 

Exercise on Flo w Line Diagram— Oyerseas Trayel:. 

Data: Survey of Current Business 

Survey of International Travel, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of 

Foreign Commerce, Washington, D.C., 1956. 
Summary of Passport Statistics, U.S., Dept. of State, Passport Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Annual Report— U.S. Dept. of Justice, Immigration-Naturalization 
Service, ^^feshlngton, D.C. 

^ IS? 
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Spotiol Inttraction, Grovity, and Potential Models 



This is an appropriate place to discuss:, 

--the use of models in Geography and other Social Sciences, 
--the use of mathematics/ statistics in Geography and other Social 
Sciences. 

Types of models are given treatment in; 

Ackoff, R.U, et al. Scientific Method . New York: Wiley, 1962. 

Iconic Models: ^ 

a. Look like what they Represent, 

b. Are really scaled representations of objects. 

c. Examples: maps, aerial photos, floor plans, flow charts. 

Analogue Models; 

a. One property used to represent another. 

b. Examples: 

--Closely spaced contours to represent steep slopes. 
—Different colors to show road types on maps. 
--Slide rule, where distances are used to represent quantities. 
--Graphs in which costs, numbers of people are plotted. 

Symbolic Models: 

a. Properties are expressed symbolically 

b. Examples:; 
--an equation 

Generally Iconic and Analogue models are used as a preliminary to the con- 
struction of a Symbolic model. 

The advantages and disadvantages of using Symbolic (mathematical) models 
are given treatment in: 

Nagel, E. The Structure of Science . New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1961. 
Wilson, E.B. An Introduction to Scientific Research , New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1952. 

Woolf, H. Quantification. Indianapolis; Bobbs-Merrill, 1961. 
Specific overall discussion is also found in: 

National Academy of Science/National Research Council. Th e Science of 
Geography . Reponof the AdHocCommitteeon Geography, Earth Sciences 
Division, Publication No. 1277, 1965. 

Explanation of the gravity and potential models of interaction could be ap- 
proached this way: 

Following Coleman, make the following assumptions; 

(1) All pairs of persons a given distance apan have the same likelihood 
of interacting, exchanging transactions, in a given time interval. 

(2) Given equal population densities, a person is nriore likely to have a 
greater exchange with persons nearer to him than with those at a distance. 
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a 





b 



Using assumption (I) 

Given two towns, Pa = 4 



Where p^ = population of town a 

V/tiere P5= population of town b 

Then a person in town b (say b^) has Pa potential pair relations with persons 
in town a. 



But there are 05 persons in town b, so that the total number of pairs is PaPb"~ 
that is the product of the populations of both towns., (The truth of this can be 
demonstrated by a numerical example) 

Using assumption (2) 

Given two towns b and c; b is 50 miles from town a, and c is SOO miles from 
town a.; The circle with b as radius, and that with c demonstrates that, on the 
average, there are 10 times as many persons and town^ in the larger circle. 

Town a is likely to have more interaction with a particular town in the smaller 
circle (assuming that all the towns are of the same size) than with a town in 
the larger circle. The number of interactions would be inversely proportional 
to the distance. 





The joint consequences of these assumptions is the well-known " Social 
nya yity Concept ^'; The amount of interaction between two cities is directly 
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proportional to the number of pcopk^ living in those cities, and inversely pro- 
portional to the intervening distance. 

The empirical basis of this concept can be emphasized by tracing its develop- 
ment in the work of J.Q. Stewart, particularly: 

Stewart, J.Q. "An Inverse Distance Variation for Certain Social Influences," 

Sc ience , XClil (January 24, 1^41), 89-90. 
* "A Measure of the Influence of Population at Distance" Sociom- 

etrv > V (March, 1942), 63-71. 

Lllust ra t ions: 



No. of 
Students 



College 
Town 




Ocean 
Freight 




Seaport 



DUtance 



Distance 



o 
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Urban 
Pop. 
Density 



City 
Center 



Distance 



The concept of Population Potential is best developed in the work of William 

Warntz. Source material can be found in his: 

**A New Map of the Surface of Population Potentials for the United States, 
1960/' Geographical Review , LIV (April, 1964), 170-184. 

iMacrogeography and Income Fronts 
Regional Science Research Institute 
Monograph Series, Number Three, 1965. 

The Review paper is specially relevant. 

** Potential of population - a macrogeographic, spatially continuous phenomenon 
-defines a 'demographic gravitational field' that is a useful concept for the 
understanding of certain features of the geographical patterns of economic 
and sociological activities" (Warntz) 

Computitlon of a Potential Mop 

The large number of computations needed for the production of a potential 
map of the U.S.A.. makes the use of a high speed computer necessary. Since 
this is not teasible for undergraduate classes, it is suggested that verbal (and 
perhaps symbolic) methods be given; 
STEP 1 Compute interaction between city i and city j. 
Do this for city i and all other cities. 

Sum all these values, and this gives the population potentialforplace i. 
Do this for all N places. 
Draw isopleths. 

hXERCISH: APPLICATION OF 'GRAVITY MODEL' 



STEP 2 
STEP 3 
STEP 4 
Sl^EP 5 



Exercises on the spatial factor in interaction are easy to construct if data 
are handy, especially data on flows or movement of people and goods. 

One source of data obtainable on every campus is the number of students from 
each state. The population of each state can be secured from the appropriate 
Census Reports, while distances (airline) can be taken from any map, measur- 
ing from physical center to center. 

Obviously there are many factors influencing the number of students that come 
from out ui state. Higher fees may repel them; w^ ^nomi depanments may 
attract them. In this exercise we are interested, ai the factors associated 
with the ''gravity models" —population and distance. 
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Knowledge of the process of interaction leads us to advance two hypotheses: 

(1) Variations in the number of students at College X from different 
states will be directly related to the population of those states (i.e., 
the "mass'' concept), and 

(2) Variations in the number of students at College X from different 
states will be inversely related to the distance of the states from the 
state in which the College is situated ("the friction of distance''). 

These hypotheses have been combined to a simple interactance niodel of the 
gravity type and expressed symbolically as: 

N8 = pVDij 

where Ng an index representing the number of students from out of state 
p^ the population of that state raised to some power - a constant. 
Dij the distance between that state and the state of College X. 

Using this formula an index can be computed for each state and this hypothe- 
sized figure compared with the actual. This comparison can take several 
forms: 

(1) Making a scatter diagram (scattergram), with the actual values on 
the vertical axis, and the deduced on the horizontal. 

(2) Visual examination of the figures, and deviations noted. Attempts 
can be made to account for these deviations. 

(3) Choropleth maps can be made for the two groups of figures, using 
narrow categories - the same categories for each map -and the re- 
sults again compared visually. 

(4) A simple co-efficient of correlation can be computed between the 
observed number of students and the hypothesized. 

(5) (Optional) One of the non-parametric tests (as described in Siegel^ 
can be used to see if the observed and the computed are significantly 
different. 

Spotlal Interaction and Diffusion 

This topic provides an opporturtity to introduce stimulating material from 
neighboring disciplines which have an interest in the diffusion process - for 
example. Cultural Anthropology. The available source materials provide many 
(interest-creating) illustrations and opponunities for map exercises. How- 
ever, the focus should be on the spatial factor in the spread of innovation - 
thus highlighting the geographer's contribution to the understanding of the rate 
and direction of the spread of ideas, anifaas, techniques, etc. 

A relevant bibliography is: 

Brown, L. A Bibliographv on Spatial Diffusion . Discussion Paper No. 5, 
Department of Geography, Evanston:, Nonh vestern University Press, 
June, 1965. 

Source material can be found in: 

Hagerstrand, T. The Propagation of Innovation Waves . Lund. Lurtd Studies 

in Geography, Series B, (4, 1952)> 3-19. 
Katz, E., etal. "Traditions of Social Research on the Diffusion of Innovation," 

American Sociological Review , XXVUl (April, 1963), 237-252. 

7Sidnev Slegel, Non-Poromctrlc Stqtlstio (New York:. McGraw-Hill, 1956). 
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UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 



(B/ Sfafe) 


Sfafe 


Distance 


Total Students 


Population 


/^li Deviation 


1 A i 1- 


759 


15 


3,317,000 




2. Arizona 


1578 


16 


1 ,486,000 




3. Arkansas 


766 


21 


1,842,000 




4. California 


2074 


118 


17,029,000 




5. Colorado 


703 


32 


1,893,000 




6. Connect icuf 


1236 


31 


2,625,000 




>7 , Delaware 


1094 




467,000 




8. Florida 


1 181 


40 


5,434,000 




y. v^eorgia 


832 


12 


4,083,000 




10. Idaho 


1491 


8 


700,000 




D^7^4 11 ill* * 

roinf f 1 . Illinois 


258 


1272 


10,098,000 




of 1 2. Indiana 


422 


53 


4)663,000 




Origin 1 3. Iowa 




■ 8509 


2,774,000 




] 4. Kansas 


483 


70 


2,215,000 


- 


1 5. Kentucky 


504 


9 


3,084,000 




16. Louisiana 


.1039 


10 


3,371,000 




17. Maine 


1746 


9 


978,000 




18. Maryland 


1034 


23 


3,233,000 




1 9. Massachusetts 


1256 


55 


5,188,000. 




20. Michigan 


510 


122 


8,029,000 




21 . Minnesota 


411 


142 


3,461,000 




22. Mississippi 


841 


11 


2,261,000 




23. Missouri 


221 


96 


4,316,000 


« 


24. MontarKi 


1161 


17 


697,000 




> 25. NebroiUa 


265 


98 . 


1,446,000 




26. Nevada 


1422 


4 


350,000 




27. New Hampshire 


' 1679 


10 


^ 622,000 




28. New Jersey 


1080 


103 


6,357,000 




29. New Mexico 


1128 


12 


997,000 ' 




30. New York 


1146 


216 


* 17,498,000 


>• 


31 . North jCoroltna 


910 


13 


4,704,000 




32. North Dakota 


621 


30 


633,000, 




33. Ohio 


519 


88 


10,038,000 




34. Oklahoma 


565 


J7 


2,448,000 ' 




j5. Oregon 


2038 


16 


1 ,807,000 




36. Pennsylvania 


1054 


86 


11,382,000 


V 


37. Rhode Island 


1100 


5 


878,000 




Jo. bouth VMarolrna 


1053 


4 


2,448,000 




39. South Dakota 


535- 


76 


721,000 




40. Tennessee 


760 


27 


3,642,000 




41 . Texas 


•7QA 

/oU 


60 


10,1 22,000 




42. Utah 


1291 


14 


958,000 




43. Vermont 


1626 


2 


387,000 




44. Virginia 


1100 


26 


4,248,000 




45 West Virginia 


1002 


13 


3,090,000 




46. V/oshin^iton 


2044 


20 


1,796,000 




47 Wis-:ons'n 


342 


111 


4,019,000 




48. Wyomin , 


772 


6 


-332,000 
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(Data:. SUI Admissions) 
Note:- Suggested Exponent for the population in this case is .003, 
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'Kirk,^ W. "The (*runary \gncultunU Coloni^.uion of Scotland," Scott ibh 
Geog raphical Ma^ azmc\ 'AXILl (September^ U^57), ^S-'^H).. 

Morrill, R. "The Distnbutio.. of Migration Distances,"' Papers and rrocued- 
ings of the Regional Science \s sociatio n, XI (1^63), 75-H4. 

Rogers,^ L.M. D iffusion of Innovation s. New York. The F ree PrebS of Glen- 
coe. 1^62 • 

Sauer. Carl O. Agricultur al (Trij^ins and DistK^rsal^ New York, \mencan 

Geographical'^ociety, h>52, 
V v^ner. R.L., a Ad Mikesell, M.V. (eds ). Readings m C^ultural Geography. 

Chicago: rmv-^rsity of Chicago Press,^ l^b2, 

Manv disciplines are interested in the diffusion process.: I here have been 
ni ^px oac hes to examination of the mechanics of the process, and a Kirge 
lit^ ..re. As Katz, et al , have said: 

"...it almv.»st seems as if diffusion research m the 'anous rese . h 
traditions can be said to have been 'independently invented'' Indeed, i- 
fusion researchers in the several traditions ... scarcely know of each 
other's existence.... .\s a resu.t, each tradition has emphasised rather 
different variables and a characteristically different approach."^ 

The keynote to a geographer's approach is sounded bv Mornll (n the work 
suggested above. 

"We recognize the fact that from any source of n » ment or migration 
a kind of diffusion occurs which the' ^^quencv or pr^ ability of migra- 
tion is relalti^d distance/'*^ 

It is suggested that the interaction aspect be stressed by starting with some 
'real world* examples from Sauer, for example, aiidthen proceed to more ab- 
stract considerations as in Morrill, Pittc,, I lager strand and IBowden. 

Btnvden,; U The Diffusion of the Dec is ion to Irrigate . University of ( hicago, 
Department of Geography.^ Research l^per N6 Chicago; 1^65, 

The hierafchiacal nature ol the spatial aspects of diffusion should be em- 
phasized. For example.^ ideas seem to spread from central place to central 
place by a "leap-frog" process, and then outwards from these centers to 
neighboring smaller centers foKowing a "densitv-decline" function. ( \ tie-in 
can be made with the I'nit on Surfaces.) 



^E. Katz, et al. "Traditions of Social Research on the Diffusion of Innovation," Americon 

Sociological Review . XXVIII (April,^ 1963), p. 2^0. 
9R. Morrill, "The Distribution of Migiuriun DIstrances," Pogers^an^d Pro ceedin^o [jjie^ Re- 

glonal Sci e n_c e A ssqc i a t i on, XI J 1 963) , p . 75 
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Hagerstrand also postulates 4his hierarchical idea, operating on the local 
plane., the 'regional' plane and the international plane.. 

HU.RARCHY OF Tfli: DlFFliSlON PROCLSS 
(slightly moaified from Hagerstrand) 




PrellmlfKiry Remark*; Spatial Interaction and Central Place Theory 

A sizeable literature has grown up around Central Place Theory. See for 
example: 

Berry, B.J.L., and Pred, A. Central Place Studies . A bibliography of theory 
and applications. Philkdelphia: Regional Science Research Institute, 
1965. 

There have been several approaches. The aim here should be to view the cen- 
tral place pattern as a result of the spatial factor in interaction. 

The following provide background material for this approach; 

Haggett, P. Locati onal Analysis i n Human Geography. London: Arnold, 196G. 
Losch, A. The Economics of Location . New Haven, Connecticut; Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. 

Meier, R. A Communication Theorv of l?rban Growth . Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Massachusetts Institute of Technology I'ress, 1962. 

Ullman, L.L. *'A Theory of Location for Cities," American Journal.of 
Sociology , X' V: (May, 1941), S53-864. 

Webber, M. Lxp ' ^rations into Urba n Structure . Philadelphia: University of , 

Pennsytvania Press, 1963. 

Material should be chosen to demonstrate the general theme of the unit • 
Meier, for example, after examining human settlements in their historical 
development, an^. after considering the 'behavioral' aspects of city life, con- 
cludes that interaction was the thread running through -he genesis and develop- 
ment of all Cities. This is so whether we view interaction in terms of con- 
crete market place transactions or in the more abstract notion of cultural 
coatacf and transmission. 

Webber stresses the importance of viewing a system of cities as a "dynamic 
system in action." This dynamic system sets up linkages - either visible 
(roads) or invisible (ra'dio waves) - interconnecting the parts of the system in 
a hierarchical manner.. His view of linkages involves three related per- 
spectives:; 

-the spatial aspect of interaction 

--the physical form of the city - transportation networks and other func- 
tional units 

--the system as a result of activity - the spatial distribution of various 
types of functions of either an economic or socio-political nature. 

It IS suggested that these ideas be stressed before the assumptions, con- 
figurations and other aspects of Christaller. 

Preliminary ideas to be developed: 

The substantive part of Christaller's ideas can be approached deduaively: * 
Pjrhaps a small "experiment" can be conducted: arrange five pennies on a 
square* so thaf no area of the square (the plain) is left 'unserved*. It can be 
demonstrated that geometric laws determine what would seem to be the 
most 'efficient' a-rrangement of the coins (service centers). The experiment 
can be conducted for 6 coins (no solution?), and 7 coins. 
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Each service center >vould have a circular trade area (WhyM. These would 
be overlapping, lines can be drawn to divide the overlapping area equally be- 
tween neighboring centers Hexagons should fill the aiea with no overlap. 
On:) of the clearest treatments of one aspect of Christaller is: 

Gens, Anhur and Judith. "Christaller's Central iMace Theory," Journal of 
Geography , LXV (May,^ 1966),, 220-226. 

Their explanation and definition of; 

/)_Central IMace; Ra n^e of a Good ; The Complementary Region , and 
Network , 

can be neatly tied in with the discussion of the spatial factor in interacuoftr-' 

Class exercises are not easy to construct especially if there' is a desire to 
use **real world data". ,But, by using ruled paper, exercises can be made up 
to reproduce the theoretical hexagon arrangement of trade areas, and also 
the hierarchical nature of each type of network. 



CHRISTALLER'S K-3 NETWORK 
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CHRISTALLER*S 



K'3> NETWORK 
K-7 



---Means that the number of equal-size 
cities in lower size classes increases 
regularly 3, 4, or 7 times.. 



Lxplan ation for K'3 Network 

Trade area of lowest order central place — 

Trade area of second order central place 

Trade area of third ordeic. central place 

The K-3 network is based on the marketing or supply principle wherein all 
areas are served by a minin\um number of places of larger order. Relation- 
ships between towns of succeeding order follow ;he rule of 3's. 



Distance between towns 
i ncreases by 3 



Area of trade territory 
increases by 3 



bftttc dtttince 



X"^ dtttance between towni 
of lowest order 



A " area of lowe»t order town 



6A 



area of next order 
town 



3A area of next order town 



/ 



3X* 
4 



b=^/3 2b-X 
2b '^distance between town of second order 
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CHRISTALLER'S K-4 NETWORK 




Trade area of lowest order central place — - 
Trade area of second order central place - 
T^de area of third order central place = 



The K-4 network is based on the transp ortation principle and relationships 
between towns of succeediog orders follow the rule of 4's. 

in this network, a single straight line (transpbn route.) between larger centers 
conne'^ls a maximum number of imponant places of lower order. 



Distances between towns 
i ncreases by 4 



X 
2 



basic dUtaocc 
(minimum travel) 



Area of trade territory 
increases by 4 

A*" area of lowest order 
town 



X • distance betveen towns 
of lowest order 



area of second order 
town 



X(2) or X 4 *- distance between 
towns of second order 



4A« 



area of second order 
town 




CHRIS TALLER'S K^7 NETWORK 

The K-7 network is based on the administrative principle in which each suc- 
cessively higher place exercises control over 6 complete towns of the next 
lower order.. 

Area of trade territo ry in creases by 7 

A " area of smallest order place 

» 

A+ I of 6A> ^ of6A- l>5^1-7 
' 7A * area of next order place 

Christaller's K-7 Network diagram shown on the next page. 
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CHRISTALLER'S K'7 NETWORK 
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Trade area of Itv.vest order central place 

Trade area of second order central place 



Spatial Interaction, Gravity and Potential Models— Continued: 

The literature built up around these 'models'* isquite large. Preparation for 
this pan of the I nit on Interaction consists mainly in choosing appropriate 
material from the following: 

Carrothers, G.A,P. "An Historical Review of the Gravity and Potential Con- 
cepts of Human Interaction,,** Jour nal o f thg^^Amexican Institute of Plan- 
ners, XXll (1^56), ^4-102, 

01sson» G, 12L9tancejmdJjuir>an Int eraction. Regional Science Research In- 
stitute Bibliography Series No., 2, 

A critique of these "models** has been given by David Bramhall, Methods 
of Rej^ional Analysis, (by \V.. Isard, et al.) New York; Wiley, 1960. 

For a more recent critique see James S. Coleman, huroduction to Mathe- 
matical Sociology . New York: Pree I'ress, 1^64, 470-47H. 

Spatial Interaction and Land I'se 

The physical separation of various types of land use within an urban area is 
another suggested vehicle for explaining movement over area— the volume, 
direction and intensity of interaction. This vehicle can be tied in with con- 
siderations of the spatial structure of cities, as well as with the location, 
distribution and density of Imkages. 
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The f ollowi nji; provide source niatonal: 

Hoover, L.M.. and Vernon> K. Anato iMof j Metropolis. Cambridge; Harvard 

University Press, 1959. " 
Loewensiein, L.K. The_Locat ions of Residences nnd Wnric Places in Lirban 

Areas. New York: Scarecrow Press, Inc., l%5 
Mitchell R.B., and Rapkin,C. llrbarnr.iffic: \ Function of Lan d Use. New 

York: Columbia University i'ress, 1954. 
Oi, W., andShuldiner, P. An Analysis of L'rban Travem;>nv^ Evanston; 

iNorthwestern L'mversity Press, 1962. 
Taaffe. E , et al The_Periphera 1 Journevto Work: A Geographic Considera- 

tion. hvanston: Nonhwestern L'niversity Press, 1963. 

Data also exist for the construction of meaningful exercises.. For example, in: 
ffg-%cago_A^JransportationLSt^^ (C.A.T.S.). The "urban land use 
theory stressed in the unit on ^Surfaces" can provide a relevant staning 
point for the discussion. ^ 

The points to be covered are: 

A. . Why this topic is of interest to geographers. 

B. Factors contributing to the spatial variation of travel patterns 

C. • Non-residential trips, stressing the interaction patterns set up by 

the physical separation of living areas on rheone hand and business/ 
place of work on the other. 

D. The distribution of "labor sheds". 

H. The relative imponance of the different modes of transport. 

F. The role of labor force differences upon the intensity of interaction 
Difference like sex, occupation, age, and composition 

G. The "friction of distance". 
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OUTLINE 



For an Introductory College Geography Course Titled 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY 

Wesley C. Calef 
University of Chicago 



Introduction 

At the outset it is imponant to state explicitly that the outline presented 
below is suggested, not recommended. The author now has twice taught an 
"experimentar* course based on an original, inductively created outline 
sharply different from the one here displayed. Subjected to the test of class- 
room use, parts of the original outline proved illogicaU trivial, or uninterest- 
ing—or all three. Other sections of the original outline proved more stimulat- 
ing and significant than anticipated. Many defects of organization and con- 
tent quickly became obvious, and new materials andorganizationa! structures 
were substituted. 1 here publicly commiserate with and apologize to the vic- 
timized students who struggled hopelessly to impute some logical organiza- 
tion or structure to a course that, as it was presented, had none. 

On the basis of the initial classroom experience the course outline was 
revised; new concepts, new data, and new organization were Substituted for 
the discarded, unsatisfaaory segments of the original outline. Using the new 
outline the course was offered again with similar results. The revised course 
exhibited structural defects and pedagogical deficiencies; although the inade- 
quacies of the second outline were neither so extensive nor so fundamental 
as were those of the initial attempts. On the basis of the seconcf experimental 
teachiiig experience the outline for the course was revised again. This second 
revision is presented below. How satisfaaory the current outline will prove 
in the classroom cannot be determined a priori . The author will use it for an 
introductory class again, and will revise it on the basis of that experience. 
The reader is invited to utilize the outline (or those parts that he finds prom- 
ising) in the same way., 

Rotionole of the Outline 

This course outline is based on three initial assumptions:; 

(1) at the beginning of the coursethe students wil' lave almost no knowl- 
edge either factual or conceptual about the geography of the world; 

(2) the data of geography arr sufficiently numerous to make an attempt 
at general coverage an exercise in futility; 

(3) the outlined course will be the student's only college course in geog- 
raphy,. 

All three of the initial assumptions seem realistic. First, nearly all stu- 
dents enrolling in introductory geography courses have no significant knowl- 
edge of geographical data, of geographic literary or visual materials, or of 
geographical methods. Second, to quote Philip Wagner: "Among all the 
branches of human knowledge, that which is called geography contains the 
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largest single body of factual information"— a statement in which most geog- 
raphers would concur, at least in a less extreme form. Third, the over- 
whelming majority of registrants in introduaory geography courses never 
take another course, or at most take an additional one or two geographic 
courses. 

If these three assumptions are realistic and reasonable they carry some 
strong implications for the characteristics of an introduaory college course 
in geography, and these implications have served as directives in the con- 
struction' of the successive outlines for the course. 

The implications of the third assumption— that this is the students' only 
college course in geography— were the ruling consideration in constructing 
the entire course. .The most imponantimphcation wa that the student should 
be taught those most significant and imponant facts about the world that geog- 
raphy is capable of elucidating. This conclusion affords some guidance for 
the inclusion or omission of materials and ideas in the course. Only the more 
imponant geographical findings are retained. Nothing is held back or reserved 
for subsequent courses. This conclusion should not be evaluated as simply 
a tiresome reiteration of an obvious truism. If the reader will review those 
introduaory courses with which he is acquainted, he will realize that their 
content Is related, both positivel> and negatively, to other geography courses 
offered in the same depanment; that is, materials are included in the inti - 
ductory course as preparation for studying subsequent geography courses, 
I or— of greater consequences-important data and concepts ate omitted from 

i the introduaory course because they are "covered" more thoroughly and in 

greater detail in other more specialized courses. The course outlined below 
specifically and affirmatively eschews that approach; selection of materials 
for inclusion is solely on the basis of significance to geographic understanding. 

The assumption that the introductory geography course will be both the 
students' first and last formal course in geography points to another inter- 
related set of implications. The geographer hopes that his students, for the 
rest of their lives, will retain an awareness of the significance of local and 
world-wide geography, will view the world and the people on it in the per- 
spective that geographers maintain, will understand the significance of and 
be concerned with those problems that geographers regard as important, and 
will be able to use geographical concepts, modes of analysis, and research 
techniques in studying the world and its problems; in short, he wants them to 
develop an interest in geographical matters and the ability to comprehend 
' geographical data. Consistent with our assumption that the introduaory 
course is our only classroom access to the student, our primary purpose 
must be to prepare the student for a lifetime of geographic self instvuc % 
not for subsequent formal classroom instruction. The introduaory cou.^ 
is our single opportunity to instill the motivation and to supply the analytical 
tools to nourish that lifetime of self instruction. 

The first of our ruling assumptions— that the students enter the class 
innocent of geographical data and concepts— carries the obvious, but impor- 
tant, implication that the course itself must supply any geographical data, 
techniques, or concepts that the student will need, either immediately in the 
course or in the indefinite future. The course must begin at rhe beginning and 
explicitly tutor on ew< ry item that the instructor wants the student to acquire. 

This objeaive raises a delicate, rather than difficult, pedagogical prob- 
lem. Numerous rather simple and uncomplex definitions, concepts, and tech- 
niques must be introduced and explained to the students or practiced by them. 
They must be explained sufficiently so that they will be understood; but over- 
explanation or tiresome repetitive praaice of a technique are among the surest 
ways to kill, Interest in and respect for the subject, 
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The course for which the outline has been used comprises a third of the 
students* work for two quaners: it is the equivalent of approximately seven 
semester hours. Because the course as outlined is not tightly integrated and 
structured, to expand the course to an academic year or to contraa it to a 
semester would not be difficult. Hence, timeallocations have been expressed 
as proponions of total course time instead of in absolute time units such as 
days, hours, or weeks. ^ . u 

The outline is presented separately immediately below, followed by the 
commentary on the outline-an arrangement that enables the reader to obtain 
the most compaa view of the outline's struaure, proponions, and sequence. 

OUTLINE 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUD Y OF GEOGRAP HY 

I. The Idea of Human Organization and Use (Occupance) of Area 10% 

A. Indian occupance of an area of the U.S. 

Major aspects of occupance— relations to ideas of animal ecology 
Population density and structure 
Natural environment 
Culture 

Social organization 
Pattern of settlement 
Modes of economic activity 

Technology— modes of resource use 
External relations 

B. Current Occupance of the Same Area 

Present characteristics of the same aspects of occupance 

C. People's organization and use of area as a system 

The idea of a system 

Characteristics of an occupance system, illustrated by 
the two examples previously described 

II Maps: their Characteristics and Uses ^% 

A. The general problem of accurately describing the spatial 
arrangement of things on the globe. 

B. Matters of scale 

C The geometrical characteristics of the globe grid 

D. Map projections: methods of depicting the globe grid in two 
dimensions. , . 

Analysis of global and hemispherical nrwps -population, 
cities, mountains, nations, climate, etc. 

E. Maps as depictions of statistical surfaces 
P. Large scale maps 

III. T he Natural Enrivonment of the Human Race 15% 
A The segments of the natural environment and their interaction 
The lithosphere, atmosphere, hydrosphere, and biosphere 

B. Atmosphere and Hydrosphere 

Characteristics and physical behavior of atmosphere and 
hydrosphere 

Flux of energy and moisture near the earth s surface 
Resultant world distribution of climates 

C. Lithosphere 

Composition and structure 
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Vulcanism ai. ^trophism 

Interaction wit\ phere and hydrosphere 

Weathering and erosion 

Soil formation 

Spatial relations to climatic regions 

D. Biosphere 

Components of Biosphere and major ecological processes 
Relations to atmosphere, hydrosphere, and lithosphere 
Relations with man 

IV. Political Organization of People and Ar ea 15% 

A. General nature of political organization 

Current dominance of the sovereign state / 
Super state political organizations 
Intra-state political organization 

B. Principal characteristics of the state 

Population, types of Internal organization, area, boundaries, 
resources, external relations 

C. World political-geographic organization 

Classification and description of sovereign states 

By principal characteristics listed under B above 
Super state organizations , 

V. Economic Organization of People, Areas, and Resources 15% 

A. Economic Geography as an Aspect of Human tocology 

B. Relationships between Production, Consumption, and Exchange of 
Commodities 

The range of area scale and degrees of complexity of exchange 

C. Some very simple economic -geographic organizations 

Gathering, herding, and peasant cultivation 

D. Technologically sophisticated, elaborate exchange economies 

Centrally managed production, distribution, and consumption 

Communist dominated world 
Market oriented production, distribution, and consumption 

Western Europe and North America 

E. Interpenetration of the various forms 9f economic organization 

F. Inter-relations among economic organization, political organization, 
technological development, and natural resources 

VI. Regional Analysis 

A. Arcr*c Region 5% 

B. Anglo-America and the Economically Developed World 15% 

llie economically and technologically developed world 
discussed in the same aspects as were the societies in 
Section I of this outline 

C. The Underdeveloped World 15% 

The underdeveloped world discussed in the same aspects 
as in the immediately preceding section. 

V 1 1 Relations Between the Devel ope d and the Underdeveloped World 5% 
Relations in terms of cultural, habitat, economic, and political 
aspeas. 
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Commentary 

Section 1 treats the organizing ideas of the entire course, but it does so 
by considering substantive facts concerning the contrasting ways in which two 
groups of people have organized and used the same area at different times. 
The two groups described are a tribe of American Indians prior to contact 
with Europeans and the current population of European extraction occupying 
the same section of the United States. Class time is devoted to a consecutive 
and explicit development of the idea that we are concerned with a population 
organizing the contents of the eanh space they occupy and developing a tech- 
nique for living in the area. I'^rallels with animal ecology are developed — 
the necessity for a continuous supply of food and water, of shelter, arrange- 
ments for defense against enemies, provision for the nurture of the young, 
allocation of space, distribution 6f goods, and the division of labor. It is re- 
peatedly stressed that these aspects of human ecology—population numbers 
and structure, characteristics of the natural environment, elements of the 
culture such as social organization and level of technology— are universals, 
true for all peoples living in any area. 

A second theme that runs through all of Section 1 is the idea of an eco- 
logical system , stressing the coherence of the system, the structural inter- 
relations of all components of the system, and the pervasive influence of the 
group's culture. 

Few comments are required on Section 11 -Maps. Most students who 
register for an introduaory course in college geography are favoraWy pre- 
disposed toward maps* When presented zestfully, the section on mans evokes 
a strongly affirmative student response. Class discussion is p^icularly 
effective in this seaion. In my classes each student has an eight^inch globe 
in his hand during the discussions of the global grid, map proieaions, and 
maps of world distributioiis. Projections are studied analytically, and ques- 
tions from the instructor about the propenies of the various projections com- 
monly elicit highly self -instructive class discussions. Thesecjtions on larger 
scale maps are designed to acquaint students with the capabilities and limita- 
tions of maps of various scales, techniques, and designs. Lastly, the study 
of global and hemispheric maps of various kinds can serve as an effective 
device to introduce a number of major distributions (population, terrain, etc.) 
which will serve as background information and reference materials for all 
subsequent sections of the course. 

Section III -The Natural Environment probably requires the least com- 
ment because the data have customarily been included in introduaory college 
geography materials. The extreme limitations of time have two moulding in- 
fluences on the structuring of this section. Our objective is to provide the 
student with a few crucial organizing and analytical ideas to be used for ex- 
tensive subsequent reading about the human natural habitat.. The world's 
chmatic characteristics are treated entirely as innumerable local variations 
of the flux of energy through the atmosphere and hydrosphere, understanding 
of which requires a few extremely simple and basic ideas about the physical 
behavior of gases and liquids. The composition and form of the surface of the 
lithosphere are treated, in traditional fashion, as a resultant of the interaction 
of internal earth forces (diastrophism, volcanijm, isostasy) and external 
forces (weathering and erosion), llie resultant physical geographic patterns 
are sketched only in the broadest and most simplified global provinces, and 
the significanceof theirrelationstohumanaffairsis stressed. Bio-geography, 
because of its complexity, is treated almost entirely descriptively. Its sus- 
ceptibility to human modification is emphasized. 
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Political geogr.-'Dhyr Section IV, is allocated much more time and attention 
in this outlined course than in other introductory courses with which I am 
acquainted, with one or two possible exceptions. This structuring seems 
clearly justified, however, by the current forms of human interaaion and 
organization over the surface of'the globe. Inter- nati:>nal relations between 
peoples over most of the earth are regulated, characterized, ^nd controlled 
by the sovereign political states. Likewise, many of the more important and 
significant Intra-national as pects of life are also shaped, directed, and modi- 
fied by the structure and funaions or the sovereign state. Moreover, nearly 
all information we receive about society, resources, and human aaivities 
from all parts of the glot)e is. classified ^nd organized for us in terms of 
national states or parts of national states. To me it seems crucial to acquaint 
the citizen with anunderstandingof the identifying characteristics of sovereign 
states'and with the current political geographic structure of the eanh. One 
principal objective perhaps not directly suggested by the outline is to relate 
the world political map to the naturathabitat description developed in the pre- 
vious section. 

The significant relationships between the state and its component popula- 
tion are analyzed and then surveyedfor a major fraction of the world's states. 
A vital difference between the political organization of very simple societies 
and of large complex states is developed. In a simple society the structure of 
the religious, military, economic, and political organizations may be almost 
identical; whereas in complex intricately organized, modern states there may 
l)e very little overlap of j^ersonnel among thevarious functional organizations 
of the state. The natiohal states are surveyed and classified with respect to 
these characteristics. The same relationships are also demonstrated to be 
of significance to the internal structure of states. 

Time permits only a cursory consideration of super -national poli^-ical 
organizations and arrangements. ^ 

Of the entire outlined course. Section V - EconomicGeography has proy^d"^ 
least efficient in the classroom, most refractory to reorganize, ai^jU^ the 
section in which currently 1 have the least confidence. The diffi^ulfles arise ' 
from the multiplicity of interrelationships that exist between,tb€ economy and 
the natural environment, political and social organization, level of technology, 
and the history of the people and area. So numerous are the complexities and 
the truly vital aspects of economic organization that it has proved difficult ^ 
to devise an organizational scheme neatly to mesh and articulate them, 

A review of Section V of the outline indicates that so much of the available 
time is devotedtoconsiderationof afew nnajor ideas about economic organiza- 
tion and relationships that little time is left to survey world pattern of pro- 
duction and exchange. Nevertheless, the approach indicated by the outline 
seems much preferable to stuffing the student with a mass of economic geo- 
graphic facts without providing him with some organizing ideas with which to 
render the facts coherent and reasonable. 

The latter 40% of the course has twin objectives; (I) to give the student 
some experience with comprehensive regional analyses, and thereby acquaint 
him with the regionaj approach and p^spective; and (2) to integrate, exemplify, 
and review the systematic geographic facts that have been the major focus of 
attention in much of the first half of the course. Because of the inadequate j 
treatment of economic geography in Section V, the regional analysis has been 
formulated and organized with a strongly economic orientation. 

The outline makes clear that the regional section does not contemplate 
an orderly, comprehensive coverage of a world system of regions. Quite to 
the contrary, regions of greatly different scale, basis of definition, and gen- 
eral characteristics are studied, and constant attention and emphasis are paid 
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to ihe^way in which, as the outline states, the various a^peas of human or- 
ganization and use of area are integrated into the regional occupance system. 

The ' regional segment of the course opens with a consideration of the 
Arctic, because the harsh environment, the low population density, the sim- 
plicity of the economic and political aspeas, and mosi particularly because 
the extreme economic contrast in the life mode and conditions of populations 
based upon suDSistence exploitation of local resources and of those baa^d upon 
external resources make the region especi^Uy suitable as an introduction to 
the kinds of analysis to be followed in th^ remainder of the coufse. 

Thereafter the instructor has a wide latitude of regional choice. A con- 
sideration of the occupance pattern of Arctic America can lead, through a 
study of spatial interaction, to a consideration of the regional geography of 
Anglo-America. The regional geography < the continent may be taught by 
asking the students to contemplate the nature of regions and the process of 
regional differentiation and delimitation.. Various kinds d regions within 
Anglo- America may be studied in turn. During my two exp>erimental offerings 
of ihe course, the western range grazing region, the Great Valley of California, 
and the Chicago Region were ft* -d. The first two regional choices did not 
prove unduly Successful; the " ^o Region did. Which suggests thet re- 
gional study of me local area, panicularly if it is corr^)lex and diverse, may 
commonly prove of strong interest to introduaory students. 

The regional study of Anglo- America as an economically highly -^ev^loped 
area is foUoWed by a similar, brief, comparative analysis of Europe, (jluring 
which similarities and contrasts between two economically developed ^reas 
are described and analyzed. Hopefully, this discussion leavij to a cljearer 
understanding of the meaning of economic development and underdevelopment. 
This is followed by an even briefer review of Australia and Jap n as ^o- 
nomically developed regions. 

^n essentially aimilar regional analysis and description of Africa as an 
economically underdeveloped region considers the same aspeas of occupance. 
The choice of eub-regions for description and analysis is much more limited 
because of the paucity of detailed regional information easily available^ Tc 
avoid tedious repetition we m&y summarize the treatment of* the underdevelopi.<l 
ai^-^as 96 being closely parallel to that for the developed regions. 

The course closes with an overallcomparative Survey of the economically 
developed and underdeveloped t^reas of the earth: its purpose being to pull 
together and review the threads of geographic analysis that have constituted 
the fabric of the entire course. 
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